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T is not probable that any person whose opinion is worth 
expressing would now positively assert that the buildings 
which are known all the world over as the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre do actually cover the spot where Jesus of Nazareth was 
buried. The line of the second wall of the city of Jerusalem is, indeed, 
still undetermined, ‘ refusing to be found’ as Mr. Besant puts it— 
and so competent a judge as Consul Schick believes that that 
line, when it is recovered, will exclude those buildings from the city 
as it was at the beginning of our era—but it is at least extremely im- 
probable that their site has any claims to authenticity, having been 
selected by mere chance by persons who knew, at all events, no more 
about the matter than wedo. The tendency at present is altogether 
in favour of the localising of the sites of the crucifixion and the 
sepulchre to the north of the city outside the Damascus gate, near 
the spot known as Jeremiah’s Grotto. But if on the ground of 
historical accuracy these buildings must cease to draw towards them 
the religious devotion of Christendom, they become scarcely less 
interesting to the historian and the archaeologist. Their rise and 
their fall have been for fifteen centuries epoch-marking events in 
history: they bring us face to face with the first Christian emperor 
of the Romans, the founder of the eastern empire ; with the inroads 
of Chosroes, the Persian conqueror ; with the rise of Mohammedan- 
ism ; with Charlemagne, the first Teutonic emperor of the west ; with 
the successive dynasties that have borne sway among the followers 
of the prophet ; with the great crusading enterprises of the middle 


ages ; with the quarrels of east and west for nearly a thousand years. 
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Their influence has asserted itself in political history even more 
than in ecclesiastical, and if it seem strange to us that the blood of 
Europe should have been so freely shed to rescue them from the 
infidel, we recognise the fact that they have now ceased to be a factor 
in European politics only because none of the great powers would run 
the risk of the consequences entailed by meddling with them. 
As one turns to the history of the buildings themselves, one is 
attracted towards it by the very mists which conceal so much, as 
well as by the glimpses which old records afford; and one finds that 
while much must remain uncertain, one may still follow their history 
from century to century. One has to be content to leave as doubtful 
what cannot be ascertained, and not to endeavour to. reconstruct 
details for which no authority offers even plausible guidance ; but 
one finds that the story of the buildings forms a nearly continuous 
record, as itis obtained from historians, geographers, and pilgrims, 
both Christian and Mohammedan. 

One is encouraged at present to endeavour to follow out the 
history of these buildings by the fact that within the last few years 
much has been done to bring the sources of information within the 
reach of the student, while at least one important authority has 
been recovered. Older works can never cease to be among the 
storehouses of scholarly information, such as Mr. Williams’s ‘ The 
Holy City,’ with Professor Willis’s ‘ Architectural History of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre’ incorporated in it (London, 1849), 
Dr. Tobler’s ‘ Golgotha’ (Sanct-Gallen, 1851), and the count de 
Vogiié’s great work, ‘Les Eglises de la Terre Sainte’ (Paris, 1860). 
But each of these must be taken only as an introduction to the 
study of the actual authorities, which have been largely gathered by 
the Société de l’Orient Latin, and of which a complete collection was 
some years ago undertaken by the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, 
which has already published translations of most of the extant 
records down to the thirteenth century. Mr. Guy Le Strange has 
followed out another branch of investigation in gathering all the 
references to Palestine in the works of the Arab geographers and 
publishing them in his ‘ Palestine under the Moslems’ (Palestine 
Exploration Fund, 1890). To these we must, once for all, express 
our continual indebtedness. 

The first Church of the Holy Sepulchre (we use the term to 
include the whole buildings connected with the site) was built by 
the Emperor Constantine in the years 326-335, and the history of 
the successive erections upon the spot divides itself naturally into 
five great periods. The first of these extends from 326, when the 
foundation of Constantine’s buildings was laid, to 614, when they 
were destroyed by the Persian conqueror, Chosroes II; the second 
includes the period from 614, when Modestus began their restoration, 
to 1010, when the church was completely destroyed by the Khalif 
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Al Hakim ; the third opens with the restoration begun in that year 
and carried out largely by the Emperor Constantine Monomachus, 
and may be regarded as including the beginning of the crusading 
‘period down to about 1180; the fourth extends to the year 1808, 
when a considerable part of the buildings was destroyed by fire; 
and the fifth brings down the history to our own day. 


I. The Buildings of the Emperor Constantine, 326-614 a.p. 


The circumstances in which the original buildings were erected 
by the Emperor Constantine, are described by Eusebius of Caesarea, 
the ecclesiastical historian, in his ‘ Life of Constantine,’ and as 
much legendary addition has been made to his statements, it is 
necessary to be very careful not to go beyond his actual words. 
Indeed, even the most recent writers afford ample proof of the 
double danger that constantly besets one in this inquiry, on the 
one hand the risk of making groundless assumptions, and on the 
other the tendency to transfer to one epoch the allusions made to 
another. We must certainly not assume that the description of 
these buildings at a later stage of this period is applicable to the 
position two centuries earlier. 

Before we turn to the statements of Eusebius, it is well to form 
some conception of the spot with which we are concerned. It 
certainly is naturally a rocky platform, less than 400 feet in length 
and not quite 300 in breadth, by no means level in its surface, with 
a slight hollow running down it from north to south towards its 
western end. About the centre of this hollow there was to the west 
a rock-cut tomb with a vestibule and an inner chamber containing 
one loculus for a body, the rock rising above it pretty precipitously 
to a height of about thirty feet. Further along the hollow the rock 
receded, and another tomb of much larger dimensions was cut 
in it, on the same level almost, but several feet to the south-west. 
On the eastern side of the hollow the rock rose in a knoll which 
did not attain the same height, but spread away towards the east 
and the south; below the western brow of this knoll, over the 
hollow, was a sort of cave, probably formed by natural causes, with 
a fissure in the rock above it. In this description we are anticipat- 
ing our records, but the explanation is necessary and there is no 
room for doubt as to the facts. Several hollows, at times deserving 
to be called cisterns, are further scattered over the surface. 

We must unfortunately allow the circumstances which led to 
the selection of this site to remain completely uncertain. The 
ordinarily received account is that the Emperor Hadrian, in order 
to conceal the sepulchre, covered over the whole spot with a mound 
of earth on which, to desecrate it altogether, he built a temple of 
Venus, and that the Empress Helena, on her famous pilgrimage to 
Palestine, learning what Hadrian had done, caused the temple to 
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be demolished and the earth to be removed, when the sacred spot 
was at once found in its old condition ; various accretions to this 
story speak of the discovery (‘invention ’ is a happy word for it) of 
three crosses in a cistern towards the east of the platform, and of 
the cross of Christ being authenticated in different ways. As one 
reads the way in which M. de Vogué and Mr. Williams speak of 
these statements, one is led away by their apparently incontestable 
arguments, but when one turns to the narrative of Eusebius, one 
finds that the greater part of them is unauthenticated. The 
Empress Helena is nowhere mentioned by him in this connexion, 
and although it is quite conceivable that he should simply not have 
recorded her name, it is at least more probable that it should 
afterwards have been wrongly associated with the discovery.' 
Hadrian too is not alluded to by Eusebius, who simply informs us 
that ‘ ungodly men,’ in order to conceal ‘ that divine monument of 
immortality,’ had covered it over with a great mound of earth on 
which they had erected the temple of Venus. On the demolition 
of the temple by the orders of Constantine, ‘ as one layer [of earth] 
after another was laid bare, the place which was beneath the earth 
appeared ; ‘then forthwith, contrary to all expectation, did the 
venerable and hallowed monument of our Saviour’s resurrection 
become visible, and the most holy cave received what was an exact 
emblem of His coming to life’ (‘ Life of Constantine,’ cap. 28). 
On this discovery the emperor ‘ gave orders that a house of prayer 
worthy of God should be erected round about the cave of salvation 
on a scale of rich and imperial costliness.’ The governors of the 
eastern provinces were ordered to provide all that was necessary ; 
Dracilianus, the deputy of the praetorian prefects, was entrusted 
with the carrying out of the work; and in a letter from the 
emperor to Macarius, bishop of Jerusalem, which has been pre- 
served by Eusebius, the determination is expressed ‘that not only 
shall this basilica be the finest in the world, buf that the details 
also shall be such that all the fairest structures in every city may 
be surpassed by it,’ while various questions as to the requisite 
columns and marbles and roof are suggested for his consideration. 

To admit of the erection of these buildings, the whole aspect of 
the ground had to be altered. The sepulchral cave in the western 
knoll containing the one loculus being regarded as the sepulchre of 
the Lord, the rock above and around it was cut away so as to leave 
it standing up from a level floor in the form of a rounded (or, perhaps, 
a polygonal) hut enclosing a cave, the vestibule being for this 
purpose removed almost entirely, and the rock cleared in the form 
of a semicircle about sixty-seven feet indiameter. This necessitated 

1 The whole evidence as to Helena’s connexion with the discovery of the sepulchre 


is most carefully stated in the article upon her in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian 
Biography, ii. 882 ff. 
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the cutting away of part of the second and larger tomb to the south- 
west, which shows clearly that such an operation on an ordinary 
sepulchral chamber has been the means of bringing it to its present 
shape. The eastern knoll was also artificially cut down, but we 
cannot speak definitely as to this. By these works the platform 
was to a large extent levelled, and a person standing at its eastern 
end would have facing him at the west a semicircular recess 
bounded by a wall of rock, with a sort of rocky hut occupying its 
centre, and on his left hand an irregular mass of rock rising up 
about the centre of the length of the space. The former is known 
as the holy sepulchre, the latter as the site of the crucifixion, during 
all the history of these buildings. 

Eusebius appears to have written a detailed description of the 
buildings of Constantine, which was appended to his ‘ Life of the 
Emperor,’ but this is not now known to exist, nor have any extracts 
from it been preserved. In the body of his biography he gives us 
a shorter account of them, which is our only authority of that period. 
We quote the translation of it made by Mr. Bernard for the Pales- 
tine Pilgrims’ Text Society. 

Chapter 34. Description of the building of the holy sepulchre. 
This first, as the chief part of the whole, the liberality of the emperor 


beautified with choice columns and with much ornament, decorating it 
with all kinds of adornments. 


Chapter 85. Description of the atriwm and the porticos. 


Next one crossed over to a very large space of ground, to wit, the 
atriwm (?), open to the pure air of heaven; the floor of which a polished 
stone pavement adorned, bounded by long porticos which ran round con- 
tinuously on three sides. 


Chapter 36. Description of the walls, roof, decoration, and gilding 
of the nave of the church. 


For adjoining the site opposite the cave, which looked towards the 
rising sun, the basilica was erected, an extraordinary work, reared to an 
immense height, and of great extent both in length and breadth. Slabs 
of variegated marble lined the inside of the building, and the appearance 
of the walls outside exhibited a spectacle of surpassing beauty, no whit 
inferior to the appearance of marble, shining brightly with polished stones 
fitting exactly into each other. With regard to the roof, a covering of 
lead fortified it all round outside, a sure protection against the rains of 
winter ; but the inside was finished with carvings of panel work, and, like 
@ great sea, extended over the whole basilica in a series of connected com- 
partments ; and being overlaid throughout with radiant gold, it made the 
whole temple as it were to glitter with rays of light. 


Chapter 87. Description of the double porticos on each side, and of the 
three eastern gates. 


And at each side of the two porticos, with upper and lower ranges, 
twin colonnades extended the whole length of the temple, these also 
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Having their ceilings ornamented with gold. Of these the colonnades 
towards the front of the building were supported by columns of very vast 
size, but the inner rows rested on piers; the ornamentation of these piers 
on the surface was very great. Three gates facing the rising sun were to 
admit the entering crowd. 


Chapter 88. Description of the hemisphere, the twelve columns and 
their bowls. 


Opposite these was the hemisphere, the main point of the whole build- 
ing, stretching out towards the roof of the basilica, which twelve columns 
surrounded, equal in number to the apostles of the Saviour, adorned on 
their summits with great bowls of silver, which the emperor gave—a 
splendid offering—to his God. 


Chapter 39. Description of the atrium, the exhedrae, and the gates. 


Then as people go towards the entrances which lie in front of the 
temple, one comes upon an atrium. There were here, on each side, first 
a court, then porticos on each side, and lastly the gates of the court. 
After these, in the midst of the wide market-place, the main entrance 
[Propylaea] of the whole edifice, of exquisite workmanship, presented to 
the passers-by on the outside a striking view of the interior. 


This passage is certainly not devoid of difficulty, and some of its 
details must be put aside as altogether beyond our grasp. It speaks 


first of the western part, connected with the sepulchral cave, but it 
tells us nothing of any building there, noticing only the columns 
and ornaments with which it was beautified; and thus, since the 
semicircular wall of rock of which we afterwards hear is not a detail 
that could vary at different epochs, we must conclude simply that 
around this bounding wall, forming a semicircular apse with the 
cave in the centre, there was a beautiful colonnade. In front of it 
there is an open court which extends also completely round the 
northern, western, and southern sides of the enclosure; and we may 
accept as most probable Professor Hayter Lewis’s suggestion of a 
covered colonnade round the wall of the whole area, except on the 
eastern side, with an open space (which in front of the sepulchre 
must have been of considerable extent) intervening between it and 
the basilica which occupies the eastern half of the enclosure. The 
description of the porticos (cap. 37) is usually taken as applying to 
the arrangement of the basilica in five aisles, a wide central one 
with two of two storeys each at each side. Professor Hayter Lewis 
indeed, in his most recent restoration of the buildings (Pal. Pil. Text 
Soc., ‘The Churches of Constantine’), refuses to allow the possi- 
bility of a double aisle of two storeys, but this is certainly what 
Eusebius describes if he refers to the aisles of the basilica at all. 
But the way in which these porticos are spoken of seems to be 
quite inapplicable to the internal arrangement of the church, and, 
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as the writer just referred to hints, to allude t6 some detail outside 
the basilica, as to the exact nature of which we are not informed. 

From these the historian passes to the famous ‘hemisphere,’ 
which is so hard a crux for the interpreter. M. de Vogiié understands 
by it the semicircle around the sepulchre, making the basilica cover 
the whole ground from east to west, but this arrangement of the 
building is quite contrary to the description of other writers, and a 
hemisphere is not a semicircle. Professor Hayter Lewis, in the 
tract we have cited, boldly refers the hemisphere to the building 
over the sepulchre, which, however, he separates by a wide court 
from the basilica, and he closes the latter building by a wall with 
an apse presenting its convex side to the sepulchre. He is much 
more accurate in his recognition of the hemisphere as implying the 
covering over of a spot rather than the mere surrounding of one, 
but he in this way has to meet the objection brought by M. de Vogiié 
to a similar arrangement of Professor Willis’s, that it is scarcely 
conceivable that the structure facing the sepulchre should be the 
convex side of an apse, and he also completely removes the hemi- 
sphere from the connexion in which Eusebius introduces it, and in 
which it is only more clearly placed by the one other narrator who 
distinctly alludes to it. It is spoken of by Eusebius, not as related 
to the sepulchre, but as connected with the basilica, and we have 
no right in the absence of any authority to alter its connection. It 
stands opposite the eastern gates of the basilica; its name seems 
to imply that it is a sort of cupola raised on columns or in some 
similar way, but it must not be rashly assumed that the columns, 
topped with silver bowls, by which it is surrounded, are those on 
which it is supported. It is unfortunate that Eusebius assumes that 
his readers know already what he is describing, but we must not 
attempt to fill up the gaps which we have no means of supplying. 
We have, however, in a later work, written about 530, ‘ The Breviary 
of Jerusalem,’ a description of what is plainly the same thing, there 
called an ‘absida,’ which is entered either from the atrium or from 
the chamber on the southern side of the atrium where the true 
cross was kept. 


As one enters the church of the holy Constantine, there is a large absida 
on the western side, where the three crosses were found. There is there 
over above an altar made of silver and pure gold, and nine columns which 
support that altar. The absida itself has twelve marble columns round 
about it, and, altogether incredible as it may be, above those columns are 
twelve silver water-pots.? 


This also is transferred by Professor Hayter Lewis to the 
sepulchre, in distinct contradiction of the author’s statements. The 


* Theodosius also refers to this altar ‘ of gold and silver,’ with ‘ nine golden columns 
which support’ it, in connexion with the basilica, where the three crosses were found. 
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hemisphere, then, of Constantine, is now spoken of as an absida 
where the three crosses were found, and only two interpretations 
are possible. It may be strictly ‘opposite the three gates of the 
basilica’ at its western end, or it may be much nearer them, 
entered naturally from the atrium, on the spot marked out by this 
description and by the constant legend of after times as that of the 
invention of the cross. It may have altered its form between its 
first vrection and the time of the ‘ Breviary,’ but at the latter date it 
is an altar on nine columns, surrounded by the twelve columns 
topped by silver water-pots. One is almost compelled, even against 
one’s personal wish, to locate it on the spot of the invention, but it 
may perhaps supply the one guide we have to the closing of the 
basilica at its western end. 

The basilica was entered from the east through the atrium, with 
porticos at each side, the outer gate of the enclosure opening from 
the market-place. It is thus possible to assign something like the 
correct limits of the whole work, as the rock wall at the western 
end remains necessarily unchanged and the line of the market- 
place is known and is followed by the present street. At this 
eastern extremity some columns are still standing which in all pro- 
bability were part of the entrance, and one or two other columns 
and arches remain in the present walls. The western boundary of 
the basilica is practically defined as we shall see by its lying to the 
east of the rock of Golgotha. Smaller details we must neglect in 
this place, but the information thus obtained as to the buildings of 
Constantine himself is thus practically defined: having levelled 
the surface so as to leave the sepulchre standing out about nine 
feet high as the centre of a semicircle, he adorned the space between 
it and this natural wall of rock with columns, and probably orna- 
mented the sepulchre as well. The space from the sepulchre to 
beyond Golgotha is open, and the eastern part is occupied with the 
great basilica, which extends with its atrium to the eastern en- 
trance of the enclosure. The chief feature of the basilica is the 
hemisphere, a canopy apparently over an altar, which is placed 
either at the west end of the basilica or near its south-eastern 
corner over the spot henceforward known as that of the Invention 
of the Cross. This church is the only building of which we have 
any definite information, but there may have been some construc- 
tion over the sepulchre of which we are not told. 

Eusebius informs us that this work was undertaken by the 
emperor ‘as a conspicuous monument (uaprivpiov) of the Saviour’s 
resurrection.’ The word paptipiov, which he here uses, was com- 
monly given in the fourth century to the tomb of a martyr which 
became a shrine of devotion, and M. de Vogiié refers to several in- 
stances in which this tomb was artificially isolated, an altar being 
then placed above it. The name soon came to be given to the whole 
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buildings, specially in its latinised form, martyrium. And it is of 
more than mere antiquarian interest to note that the term by which 
the whole enclosure, or specially its western apse which contained 
the tomb, was known, was never, as has in more recent times been 
the case, the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, but that of the Resur- 
rection, or, in Greek, the Anastasis. We shall now find the special 
portion connected with the sepulchre regularly known as the Ana- 
stasis, that around the eastern knoll of the crucifixion referred to as 
Golgotha or Calvary (the use varying at different times), and the 
eastern building or basilica of Constantine spoken of generally 
under that name. 

Leaving now the narrative of Eusebius, we meet the first of the 
pilgrims of whose journey a record is extant, the nameless pilgrim 
of Bordeaux, who, unlike his successors with scarcely a single ex- 
ception, gives us the date of his journey, 333 a.p. He thus visited 
Jerusalem while the building of Constantine’s works was in progress, 
and his allusion to them is very short :— 


On the left side [of the praetorium] is the little hill of Golgotha, where 
the Lord was crucified. Distant from this as it were a stone’s throw is a 
crypt, where his body was laid and on the third day rose again. In the 
same place by the order of the Emperor Constantine a basilica has lately 
been built, that is, a church (dominicwm) of marvellous beauty, having at 
its side reservoirs (exceptoria) whence water is raised, and a bath behind, 
where infants are washed (i.e. baptised). 


The bath which is here spoken of is a well outside the north- 
west wall of the Rotunda (the Church of the Resurrection) which is 
used still for the purpose of baptism, while of the reservoirs one 
has recently been discovered at the south-east of the enclosure, 
measuring 102 feet in length, 34 feet 6 inches in breadth, and from 
34 to 504 feet in depth, arched over so as to have been completely 
concealed, and in a perfect condition. 

The next pilgrim that meets us is one who passes at present 
under the name of St. Silvia, but who is really unknown by name—a 
lady of some rank from Gaul, who spent a considerable time in the 
east about 385 a.p., and of whose journey a somewhat mutilated 
account has recently been discovered at Arezzo by Signor G. F. 
Gamurrini and published by him in 1887 (issued by the Pal. Pil. 
Text Soc., with translation by Mr. Bernard, 1891). She does not 
give any description of the buildings in those parts which have 
been recovered, but she describes in great detail some of the 
special services in them, and she thus casually introduces references 
to their position which are specially valuable. The account which 
she gives is so elaborate that one finds oneself often wondering 
whether it has not been interpolated to a large extent, but this 
fear is rendered groundless by constant references which plainly 
imply that they were written about the date that has been assigned. 
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The most important fact we gather from her is one mentioned 
frequently—that the bishop descends (from some higher point) to 
the Anastasis, where he ‘ enters immediately within the rails inside 
the Anastasis, that is, inside the cave,’ and thence, after part of the 
service, he ‘is escorted to the cross,’ where other ceremonies are 
performed, ‘and after that the bishop and the whole crowd go be- 
hind the cross, and there are there again similar ceremonies to those 
in front of the cross.’ At Easter ‘the whole crowd collects before 
cockcrow in the basilica, which is there near the Anastasis, but 
outside,’ and after the bishop has come down and entered the cave, 
‘all the doors are opened, and the whole crowd streams into the 
Anastasis. . . . Censers are brought into the cave of the Anastasis, 
so that the whole basilica of the Anastasis is filled with odours. 
Then, where the bishop stands inside the rails, he takes the gospel 
and advances to the door, and himself reads of tie Lord’s resurrec- 
tion. . . . They proceed to the great church built by Constantine, 
which is in Golgotha behind the cross.’ Again and again we read 
of this ‘ great church, which is the church in Golgotha, behind the 
cross, which Constantine built,’ and ‘ which is called the Martyrium 
because it is in Golgotha, i.e. behind the cross where the Lord suf- 
fered.’ The church at Bethlehem is said to be ‘larger than the 
Anastasis or the church at the cross.’ On Good Friday the bishop 
sits in a chair in Golgotha behind the cross, and shows the wood of 
the cross to the people. The place in front of the cross ‘ is exposed 
to the open sky, being a kind of atrium, very large and beautiful, 
situated between the cross and the Anastasis.’ Once we read of 
‘the great doors being opened which are on the side next the 
market,’ when ‘ all the people along with the bishop enter the Mar- 
tyrium.’ One other reference only may be made to the notice of 
the instruction of those awaiting baptism, when the bishop explains 
the deeper mysteries in the Anastasis, ‘leaning against the inner 
rail which is in the cave of the Anastasis,’ when “the doors are 
shut’ to secure that none are present except those permitted. 

The general position of the buildings in the days of this pilgrim, 
fifty years or so after the dedication of Constantine’s churches, is 
thus very plain, and what one would look for from the account 
already given. The sepulchre is surrounded by a railing, within 
which the bishop or other reader may stand, and over it is the 
church of the Anastasis ; to the east of this is an open court ex- 
tending to the cross (by which is evidently meant a cross on the 
supposed site of the crucifixion, for it is not the true cross), the 
space being large enough for a crowd to assemble in ‘ before the 
cross;’ from the cross eastward is the Martyrium, the great church 
in Golgotha built by Constantine, and in it we find that the true 
cross is yearly shown to the people, and it must necessarily have 
been kept securely in some chamber, as we hear of former endea- 
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vours of pilgrims to secure a part of it by biting it instead of kissing 
it. The Anastasis is entered by the people from the court, by the 
bishop and others from above.’ This is all rendered exceedingly 
clear, and the simple statements which convey it are just such inci- 
dental allusions as are most satisfactory. 

From this pilgrim whose narrative has been so recently recovered, 
we pass at a very short interval to two of the best known of all who 
have visited the Holy Land, Paula and Eustochium, the friends 
and followers of St. Jerome. We have a letter written by them 
jointly to Marcella, a noble Roman lady, urging her to come to 
them at Bethlehem, and also a eulogy of Paula written by St. 
Jerome on her death. In the former, of which the date must be 
about 386, our only references are two casual ones to ‘ weeping in 
the sepulchre of the Lord’ and ‘ kissing the wood of the cross.’ In 
the latter, which must be somewhat later, we are told how Paula, 
‘ prostrate before the cross, adored it as though she saw the Lord 
hanging upon it; entering the sepulchre of the resurrection, she 
kissed the stone which the angel moved from the door of the tomb, 
and, as though drinking of longed-for waters, with faithful mouth 
kissed the very place of the body, on which the Lord had lain.’ We 
are thus brought one step further in the growth of legend, as the 
stone that closed the entrance to the tomb is now shown; but this 
is at least a most natural addition, or rather one imagines that the 
stone has simply not been referred to before. 

The next tract that we have is the so-called ‘ Epitome of St. 
Eucherius about certain Holy Places,’ which, whether it has any 
connexion with the bishop of Lyons of the time or not, must have 
been written about the year 440. Its reference to our site is short. 
‘From the condition of the streets, one must turn aside to the 
basilica, which is called the Martyrium, built by Constantine with 
great splendour. Thence joined to it on the west are seen Golgotha 
and Anastasis ; but Anastasis is on the site of the resurrection, while 
Golgotha, in the middle between Anastasis and Martyrium, is the 
site of the Passion of the Lord: in which also the rock is shown, 
which once bore the cross itself with the body of the Lord affixed to 
it. Now these are perceived to lie beyond Mount Sion, where a 
swelling of the ground, which slopes away to the north, advances.’ 

Another century brings us to a time when the number of relics 
has marvellously increased, and nearly every event of scriptural (or 
even of legendary) history has a site assigned to it. At this period 
no fewer than three records call for notice. The earliest is the 
‘ Breviary ’ or short description of Jerusalem, which almost bears the 
stamp of ‘an authorised guide to the Holy Places ;’ the second the 


* At the extreme west point of the triforium there is the mark of the door by 


which the church was entered from the adjoining street before the Mohammedan 
occupation. 
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narrative of Theodosius, of whom very little is known; the third 
the better known account of the holy places by Antoninus Martyr, 
a man of whom we know nothing but that he was a native of 
Placentia, but whose work, though in some respects very valuable, 
cannot, as M. de Vogiié says, be cited ‘with too great reserve, 
because of the difficulty which one finds in distinguishing truth 
from legend.’ Without quoting their statements at length, we may 
gather generally what information they afford to us. As to (1) the 
Anastasis, the ‘ Breviary ’ tells us that a roundjchurch is built over 
the sepulchre ; that before the sepulchre is the stone of flint, and 
that above there is a cornice of silver and gold, and all round a 
golden one. Theodosius simply notes that from the west side one 
enters the holy Anastasis, where the sepulchre is. Antoninus has a 
much longer account of it, speaking of the tomb as cut out of the rock ; 
of a brass lamp which had been at the head of Christ, which burns 
there day and night, and from which a blessing is received ; of earth 
carried into the sepulechre and taken away by pilgrims; of the 
stone in front as large as a millstone, so adorned with gold and 
gems that its colour cannot be distinguished; of the tomb as like 
a winning-post of a racecourse in shape, covered with silver, with 
an altar in front under golden suns. (2) Golgotha is now covered 
by a large atrium, according to the ‘ Breviary,’ while the actual spot 
of the crucifixion is surrounded by silver railings, richly ornamented 
with gold and silver; it has in it a silver door where the cross is 
shown, all adorned with gold and gems, having no covering above 
it ; various relics are also spoken of. Theodosius adds to this that 
steps lead up to the top of the hill; that there is a recess where a 
man was brought to life by the cross which was thus known to be 
the true cross; that Adam was here created (the first trace of the 
Chapel of Adam); and that from the sepulchre to Calvary is fifteen 
paces, ‘all under one roof.’ Antoninus gives the distance as eighty 
paces, speaks of marks of blood on the rock, and of a fissure in the 
rock, ‘ where, if you place your ear, you will hear the sound of 
running water, and if you throw in an apple or a pear or anything 
else that will swim, and go down to the pool of Siloam, you will 
find it there again.’ (8) In the basilica of Constantine, the 
‘ Breviary,’ as has already been mentioned, speaks of a ‘ cubiculum’ 
on the left as one enters where the cross of the Lord was placed ; 
and if one enters thence the church of St. Constantine there is a 
great absida on the west, where the three crosses were found, and 
where there is an altar of pure gold and silver supported by nine 
columns; the absida has twelve marble columns round it, and 
however incredible this may be, there are twelve silver water-pots 
above these columns. The basilica is in the middle of the city; it 
contains the lance with which the side of the Lord was pierced, out 
of which there has been formed a cross which shines at night like 
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the sun at noonday. Theodosius speaks of the three crosses in 
the basilica, and alludes to some who say that every part which 
touched the naked body of the Lord and was stained with His 
blood, was at once taken up into heaven; he mentions the altar of 
gold and silver supported by the nine columns, the spear in the middle 
of the building with the same legend. Antoninus, giving the distance 
from Golgotha to the place where the cross was found as fifty paces, 
mentions the ‘cubiculum’ in the atrium, where the title of the 
cross is also shown, the cross being of nut ; he has a marvellous story 
of a star shining when the cross is brought out, and speaks of the 
sponge and the reed and the onyx cup of the Last Supper as 
exhibited along with ‘the spices and the girdle and the bandage of 
the entombment.’ The sponge, reed, and cup are placed by the 
‘ Breviary ’ in the sacrarium of the basilica, whichis, however, spoken 
of in connexion with the Anastasis. 

At this time, then, the open court between the Anastasis and 
the cross is covered over, but the site of the cross is itself 
uncovered. The description of the object which was formerly 
known as the hemisphere is connected with the altar of the 
basilica ; the rock of Calvary is railed off, and the cross on it is 
spoken of in terms which show a confusion with the true cross. 

These different narratives thus present to us an exceedingly 
simple statement of the history of the buildings from their foun- 
dation to the eve of their destruction by Chosroes II. The whole 
enclosure is surrounded by a beautiful colonnade along its northern, 
western, and southern sides, which is on the north and south 
bordered by an open court. At first the silence of Eusebius leaves 
us in ignorance whether any regular building covered the western 
apse of the enclosure which had been cut out of the rock so as to 
leave the sepulchre in its centre, or whether the tomb was merely 
adorned with columns and other means of ornament; but before the 
close of the first century of its history, this has been roofed over 
and enclosed on the east so as to form a church of the Anastasis. 
The open court left in front of the sepulchre had at first stretched 
beyond the rocky knoll of Golgotha, and continued to do so for 
some considerable time, but it has been roofed over by the beginning 
of the sixth century. On Golgotha itself a silver cross has been 
erected at an early period, which is at times confused with the 
true cross. The basilica of Constantine has meanwhile remained 
unchanged, so far as we know, stretching with its atrium from 
Golgotha to the great eastern entrance of the enclosure. Beside 
the atrium is a recess where the wood of the true cross is kept, and 
from which it is on special occasions brought to the basilica to be 
adored, and this must have been the case from an early date, 
shortly after the time of Constantine at the latest. Other relics 
have been gradually introduced, in accordance with the growing 
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tendency to localise every event, and to show some object con- 
nected with it, but these have necessarily no influence on the 
buildings themselves. 


Il. The Buildings of Modestus, 614-1010 a.p. 


In the year 614 the whole of these buildings were completely 
destroyed by Chosroes II, the Persian king. It would be out of 
place here to speak of his triumphant expedition against the Roman 
dominions in the east, of which the capture of Jerusalem and the 
destruction of its buildings were the climax; we may only note 
that any such work of destruction would leave the aspect of the site 
and the foundations of the chief erections unchanged. Only a few 
months after his capture of the city, leave was given (it is said on 
the intercession of his wife, who was a Christian) to rebuild the 
Church of the Resurrection, and a commencement was at once made 
by Modestus, the abbot of the monastery of St. Theodosius, who 
acted as vicar of Zacharias, the captive patriarch. The aid of John 
Eleemosynarius (the almsgiver), patriarch of Alexandria, was freely 
given to Modestus, but even with it it must have been quite 
impossible for him to restore the buildings to anything like their 
former condition, and probably little was effected beyond the 
erection of a church over the sepulchre. This was dedicated on 
14 Sept. 629, when the Emperor Heraclius celebrated his triumph 
over Chosroes by bearing into the new Anastasis on his shoulder 
the wood of the true cross, which he had recovered from the 
invader.‘ The work of restoration would be only quickened by 
the ceremony, but again the armies of the conqueror appeared in 
Palestine, and the Arab hosts of "Omar, under his general Abu 
Obeidah, having decisively defeated the Greeks on the Yarmik 
(Hieromax) in 634, proceeded to overrun the whole of Syria, 
capturing in 636 all the other cities from Gaza to Nablis, and laid 
siege to the holy city, which was defended by the patriarch 
Sophronius. Compelled to capitulate, the Christian leader, having 
stipulated for the complete security of his people, and for the pre- 
servation of their churches and for liberty of worship, demanded 
the right to surrender the city to the khalif in person. Later 
narratives have not failed to surround the incident with a halo of 
romance, and the familiar story tells how ’Omar, entering the city, 
was brought by the patriarch to the Church of the Resurrection, and 
when the hour of prayer came on, refused to pray within it but 
retired outside and performed the act of devotion standing alone 
on the doorsteps of the building, explaining to the wondering 
bishop that otherwise the church would have, in the eyes of the 


* The day is still celebrated in most of the churches both of the west and of the 
east, and is observed in the English Calendar. 
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faithful Mohammedans, at once become a mosque, and no stipu- 
lation could have preserved it for the Christians ; and we are told 
that, to prevent all danger in the future, he on the spot wrote out 
and gave to Sophronius a document forbidding any Mohammedans 
to pray within the church or to use it as a mosque, and ordering 
that, even on its steps, prayer should never be offered by more 
than one of the followers of the prophet at the same time. The 
story is quite in keeping with the character of the great khalif, but 
it rests on no authority within 700 years of the event. The 
earliest account of the capitulation which we have is that of the 
Byzantine historian Theophanes (about 800 a.p.), who mentions 
merely that ‘Sophronius, the chief of Jerusalem, obtained from 
‘Omar a treaty in favour of all the inhabitants of Palestine,’ and 
then speaks of the khalif’s visit to the temple area, as to which 
alone we have various statements by the early Arab writers, from 
about 850 a.p. 

Our great authority for the description of the buildings of 
Modestus and of those who carried on his work, is Arculfus, a 
French bishop, who visited the country about the year 670 and 
spent a considerable period in it. He was, on his homeward jour- 
ney by sea, driven off his course to the west coast of Scotland and 
visited Iona, where he remained for some time as the guest of the 
well-known abbot of that island, Adamnan, who compiled from his 
narrative the account of the holy places which attained so much 
fame in the middle ages under the name of Arculfus. It is, in 
most of its manuscript copies, accompanied by several drawings, 
including one of the Church of the Resurrection, which is of alto- 
gether unique interest ; and it is undoubtedly the most important 
of all the pilgrim records, although some corrections must be made 
in its illustrations and legend is not absent from the text. His 
account of the buildings connected with the sepulchre is too long 
for quotation, but it is to the following effect.” The Church of the 
Anastasis is described as round, and as having three walls, sepa- 
rated by considerable intervals, the centre one having three recesses 
each containing an altar, situated at its extreme northern, western, 
and southern points. It has eight entrances, arranged in two series 
of four, the one from the north-east, the other from the south-east 
—these being so constructed as to pass through the walls in straight 
lines. In the centre of this round church is the tomb, described as 
‘a round cabin cut out in the rock, in which thrice three men can 
pray standing,’ the roof being about a foot and a half above the 
head of a man of ordinary height. The entrance to the tomb is at 
the east ; the exterior is covered with choice marble, with a large 
golden cross on the summit, but the inside has been left unadorned, 
so that the marks of the hewer’s tools are quite distinguishable upon 
the rocky covering. The loculus for the body is on the north side, 
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three palms from the floor, and about seven feet in length; it has 
been artificially excavated, and is specially said not to be double so 
as to separate the legs of the body, but to be single, ‘affording a 
bed capable of holding a man lying on his back from his head even 
to his soles.’ Twelve lamps burn in it night und day. The stone 
which had closed the entrance to the cave is broken in two, the 
smaller part being used as an altar at the entrance to the tomb, 
while the larger is similarly used at the eastern extremity of the 
Rotunda. The church on Golgotha is not specially described, but 
it is said to be very large ; a brass chandelier is suspended over the 
spot where the cross was fixed, and where now a large silver cross 
has been erected ; and the cave beneath is spoken of with reference 
to the masses said there for the souls of the dead whose corpses are 
placed outside of it. The basilica of Constantine is associated with 
the discovery of the cross. Between it and the Golgotha church is 
a small square with lamps continuously burning in it beside a 
wooden table on which alms for the poor are laid, occupying the 
site of the altar of Abraham. Across the enclosure, to the north- 
west of the basilica, is a recess in which are kept the silver cup of 
the Last Supper and the sponge offered to the Lord on the cross 
‘full of vinegar.’ The soldier’s spear, broken in two pieces, is fixed 
in a wooden cross in the portico of the basilica. The napkin with 
which the Lord’s face was covered in the tomb is also preserved in 
the church, a marvellous legend being attached to it. One other 
building is mentioned, the Church of St. Mary on the right side of 
the Anastasis. 

The arrangement of the buildings of Modestus, as described by 
Arculfus, is thus the same as that of the former period. No men- 
tion is made of the form of she enclosure as a whole, but in the 
drawing a double line along the southern side suggests that it is 
meant to represent a colonnade, and M. de Vogué points out that 
there is in the outside of the staircase of the present Calvary build- 
ing, a column on a cubical pedestal which would form one of such 
a series. Of the Church of the Anastasis and the sepulchre itself 
we have now for the first time any detailed account, the latter being 
specially noticeable, as the inner surface of the rock, which since 
the time of the crusades has been so lined with marble as to be 
invisible, was then seen in its natural condition, and the marks of 
the hewer’s tools are spoken of as clearly distinguishable upon it. 
The size of the chamber is also a valuable point of the description ; 
it holds nine men standing, it is about seven feet in height, and the 
length must be that of the loculus which occupies its northern side, 
seven feet ; these figures representing a larger area than the present 
interior, but the difference being such as would naturally be caused 
by the marble lining of the walls, the roof, and the loculus. The 
question whether the loculus itself is in the form of a smooth slab 
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or is hollowed out in the form of a coffin, is not decisively answered, 
but the probability is that the description nae to a level cutting 
in the rock. The triple wall of the round clfurch presents a con- 
siderable difficulty, for the description is even more definitely 
carried out in the drawing; yet the middle wall with its three 
recesses must beyond all question be the bounding wall of the rock 
itself with its three apses cut in the positions indicated by Arculfus, 
so that it is impossible that there can for the western half of the 
church have been any third wall exterior to it. The solution 
adopted by M. de Vogiié is at once natural and sufficient, that the 
description refers with exactness only to the eastern half of the 
church which is the more exposed to view, and through which the 
entrances were, and that at this part the rock wall of the western half 
was continued to complete the circle by a colonnade more or less 
solidly built, another colonnade running on the outside of this, 
while a third was built some distance nearer the sepulchre. At 
the eastern point of the Rotunda was the altar formed of the larger 
part of the stone which was supposed to have closed the tomb, and 
the entrances to the church were necessarily on the northern and 
southern sides of this. The arrangement of Arculfus’s drawing, 
which shows at each of these points four entrances cut through 
the three walls, is naturally taken as representing four passages 
through the colonnades. The round form of the church is a new 
detail, although as a matter of fact there has been no statement 
previously as to the shape of the Church of the Anastasis. 

It is in every way probable that the arrangement of the build- 
ings as described by Arculfus was unchanged during the whole of 
this second period—the round church of the Anastasis occupying 
the western end, the church of Golgotha being built above the fis- 
sured rock on the centre of the southern side, and the basilica 
spreading over the east of the enclosure ; the open court left between 
the churches would of course naturally be variously used from 
time to time. A colonnade, one imagines, ran round the southern 
and northern sides of the area, and the Church of St. Mary was 
built on the right of the Anastasis. 

The other pilgrims of this period who have left us any informa- 
tion as to the state of the buildings connected with the holy 
sepulchre, do not add much to what we have learned from Arculfus. 
The first of them is St. Willibald, bishop of Hichstiadt, an English- 
man of royal descent, who spent a considerable time in Palestine 
about the year 754. Two narratives of his journey are known, the 
larger being the Hodoeporicon or diary, the other a mere itinerary. 
The former alone refers to the churches within our present purpose, 
and its only new information is in reference to three wooden crosses 
on the eastern wall of the Anastasis, and as to the form of the in- 
terior of the sepulchral chamber. The passage is not long and may 
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be quoted (from Canon Brownlow’s translation for the Pal. Pil. Text 
Soc.) :— 

From thence they came to Jerusalem, to that place where the holy 
cross of our Lord was found. There is now a church in that spot which 
was called the place of Calvary. And this was formerly outside Jeru- 
salem; but Helena, when she found the cross, arranged that place so as 
to be within the city of Jerusalem. And there now stand three crosses of 
wood outside on the eastern wing of the church, by the wall, in memory 
of the holy cross of our Lord and of the others who were crucified with 
him. These are not now inside the church, but stand without, outside 
the church under [the eaves of] the roof. And along there is that garden, 
in which was the sepulchre of our Saviour. That sepulchre was cut out 
in the rock, and that rock stands above ground, and is square at the bottom 
and tapers up towards the top. And there stands now on the summit of 
that sepulchre a cross, and there has now been constructed over it a won- 
derful house, and on the eastern side of that rock of the sepulchre a door 
has been made, through which men enter into the sepulchre to pray. And 
there is a bed (lectus) inside, on which the body of our Lord was laid. 
And there stand in the bed fifteen golden bowls, with oil burning day and 
night. That bed in which the body of our Lord was laid is situated on 
the north side within the rock of the sepulchre, and is on the right side to 
a man when he goes into the sepulchre to pray. And there in front of the 
door of the sepulchre lies that great stone, squared after the likeness of the 
former stone which the angel rolled back from the door of the sepulchre. 


Another pilgrim of importance belonging to this period is Ber- 
nard the Wise (867 a.p.), from whom, however, we have practically 
only an abbreviation of the statements of Arculfus. He mentions 
the four churches (including that of St. Mary) as ‘ united to each other 
by walls.’ The sepulchre has ‘ nine columns surrounding it, between 
which are walls of excellent stones; of these nine columns, four are 
in front of the tomb, which with their walls enclose [claudunt] the 
stone placed before the sepulchre.’ ‘ Between the four churches is 
a Paradise without a roof, the walls of which shine with gold; while 
the pavement is laid with most precious stone, having in the centre 
an enclosure of four chains, which come from the above named four 
churches, where the middle of the world is said to be.’ 

In the year 848 we find a description of the sepulchre quoted 
by Paschasius Radbertus in his commentary on St. Matthew, which 
he professes to have taken from the narratives of many contem- 
porary pilgrims, but from which we need not quote more than the 
statement that a man standing within the tomb ‘could scarcely 
touch the roof with his outstretched arm.’ Some years later a 
Greek monk, Epiphanius, mentions the prison to the north of the 
court, where Christ and Barabbas (sic) were confined ; between this 
prison and the Church of the Crucifixion is the door of the Church 
of St. Constantine, built on the spot where the three crosses were 
found. 
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But we should be altogether mistaken if we imagined that during 
this period the history of these buildings was uneventful, for they 
must have been largely affected by the alternations of persecution and 
toleration which the Christiansof Jerusalem experienced. Their most 
prosperous period was in the reign of the Khalif Haran Ar Rashid 
(786-809), who entered into most friendly relations with Charles 
the Great. The period of anarchy which followed the death of Ar 
Rashid was a disastrous one to the churches of the Anastasis, for 
we are told by the chroniclers of the time that the churches were 
spoiled and ruined, a statement, however, which we must read in 
the light of the fact that in the reign of Al Mamin (the second khalif 
after Ar Rashid), the patriarch Thomas, who was liberally supplied 
with funds by Bocam, a wealthy Egyptian, required only fifteen 
(another account says ‘ fifty’) cedar and fir trees from Cyprus for 
the restoration of the buildings. The story goes that he adroitly 
chose for his work a time of famine when the chief Mohammedans 
of Jerusalem had fled from the city, and then not only repaired the 
buildings but so increased their beauty, and above all the height of 
the dome of the Church of the Sepulchre, that the Muslims found 
that their newly-restored Kubbat as Sakhra (the Mosque of Omar) 
was dwarfed altogether by it. Thomas and his fellow dignitaries 
were at once accused of breaking the conditions under which their 
liberty was guaranteed, in making their dome higher than that of 
the Sakhra, and they took refuge in what, in Mr. Besant’s words, we 
can call only ‘a miserable subterfuge’ and ‘deliberate falsehood ’ 
by asserting that the dimensions of the dome were exactly the same 
as they had been before. The statement was openly false, but no 
actual proof of this was available, and the patriarch and his friends 
were released. 

A few years later, 842, in the reign of Al Mu’tasim, the brother 
and successor of Al Maman, a rebel chief, Temim Abu Hareb, seized 
possession of the holy city, and the Christian churches were saved 
from demolition only by the payment of a large ransom on the part 
of the patriarch. Again, before the end of the ninth century, we 
find the patriarch Elias III writing to Charles the Fat and the other 
princes of Europe, soliciting aid in the restoration of the churches 
which had fallen into a miserable state of decay; and once more, 
in 937, immediately after the Ikhshidi princes of Egypt obtained 
possession of Syria, ‘the church of Constantine was destroyed, and 
the churches of Calvary and the Resurrection once more ruined and 
despoiled.’ Yet so difficult is it altogether to secure accuracy as to 
such events that we have to believe that six years after this, in 948, 
when Mas’idi wrote his ‘ Meadows of Gold’ (the first Arab work in 
which the Church of the Resurrection is mentioned) not only was the 
Anastasis fully occupied but it was also spoken of as a most honoured 
building. ‘When Solomon had completed the building (of the 
temple), he set about building a house for his own use. This last 
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is the place that, in our day, is called the Kanisah al Kumamah.° 
It is the largest church in Jerusalem belonging to the Christians. 
They have also in the Holy City other greatly honoured churches 
besides this one.’ He also describes the miracle of the holy fire 
(first spoken of by Bernard the Wise). Once more about the year 
975, the victories which had been won by Nicephorus Phocas and 
John Zimisces roused the wrath of the Muslims when they gained 
the upper hand, and Jerusalem suffered very seriously ; ‘ the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre was destroyed, and the patriarch, suspected of 
treasonous intercourse with the Greeks, was taken prisoner and burnt 
alive.’® But again we have, in 985, the very important work of 
Mukaddasi (translated for the Pal. Pil. Text Soc. by Mr. Guy Le 
Strange) in which he speaks of ‘the beautiful churches in Syria 
belonging to the Christians, so enchantingly fair, and so renowned 
for their splendour ; even as are the Kumamah and the churches of 
Lydda and Edessa.’ Still more remarkable is his statement that 
in Jerusalem ‘everywhere the Christians and the Jews have the 
upper hand.’ Mukaddasi, however, gives no description of the 
Church of the Anastasis. 

Any partial destruction of the buildings of the Christians was, 
however, completely forgotten when in the year 1010, ‘the mad 
khalif of Egypt,’ Al Hakim-bi-amr-Illah, ordered the complete de- 
struction of the whole buildings. We must refer our readers for a 
discussion of the circumstances which led to this event and of the 
event itself, to the pages of such authorities as Mr. Le Strange’ or 
Messrs. Besant and Palmer.* The order ran, ‘ The Imam, the com- 
mander of the faithful, orders you so to destroy the church of Al 
Kumamah that its earth shall become heaven and its length its 
breadth.’ Such a destruction was, in the nature of things, im- 
measurably more complete than even that of Chosroes four centuries 
previously, and the command was so faithfully carried out that an 
attempt was made to destroy the rock-hewn tomb itself. It is not 
improbable that some success followed the attempt, and that the 
rock was injured though not in any way destroyed. But at any 
rate the whole of the buildings were utterly destroyed so far as it 
was possible for any human power to effect their demolition. 

J. R. Macpuerson. 


(To be continued.) 


5 The name Kumdémah (dunghill) was always given to the church by the Moham- 
medans, being a designed corruption of the word for resurrection, kaydmah, 

* Besant and Palmer, History of Jerusalem, p. 106. 

7 Palestine under the Moslems, p. 204. § Jerusalem, pp. 111 ff. 





~The Conversion of Wessex 


HE history of the founding of the Christian church among the 
West Saxons has suffered from want of a local historian. It 
lacks those interesting details of the work which form so great a 
charm in Baeda’s narrative of the church in Northumbria. Five 
chapters only does the northern historian give to the succession of 
bishops in Wessex, the pilgrimage of Caedwalla, and the literary 
efforts of Ealdhelm. We have practically nothing more than this 
till we come to William of Malmsbury’s life of Ealdhelm, written 
in the early years of the twelfth century, and yet there seem to 
be certain traces of those early days of missionary effort which 
hitherto have not been brought into prominence. The late Mr. 
Haddan has shown that when direct historical evidence is lacking 
certain results can be obtained from the dedications of the churches 
in the localities under consideration. Precentor Venables, of Lincoln, 
has also shown how by this means we can trace the wanderings of 
the monks who guarded the body of St. Cuthbert in the district now 
known as the diocese of Carlisle. Now if we apply this method to 
the country which was held by the West Saxons certain very inte- 
resting and suggestive results are obtained. That district, roughly 
speaking, comprised first of all the counties included in the dioceses 
of Winchester and Oxford, and afterwards, when Oxfordshire and 
Bucks were joined to the Mercian kingdom, the counties of Surrey, 
Hants, Berks, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, and southern parts of 
Gloucestershire. Unlike the other kingdoms of the English folk, 
Wessex was not always made up of the same lands. At the begin- 
ning Wessex was more of a central district, and when it grew 
westward it also ceased to comprise those north-eastern lands of 
Oxfordshire and Bucks. It was a central kingdom when Birinus 
baptised Cynegils, and it is this fact that accounted for the choice 
of Dorchester in Oxfordshire as the seat of the first bishop. Moreover, 
since Wessex grew westward after the West Saxons had adopted 
Christianity, it is only in Wessex that we find lands deserted by 
Christian British occupied by victorious Christian Saxons. The re- 
sult of this is evident if we will only look for it. As long as the Saxons 
remained heathen they would naturally destroy all traces of British 
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Christianity, and when they had been won over to the faith we 
may expect that they would reverence the sanctuaries that belonged 
to the foes they had vanquished. Let us, then, examine the dedica- 
tions of the churches both in the earlier and the later Wessex. It is 
well known that the British church held in great reverence the 
memory of St. Martin, and the only two churches that we know of 
during the Roman occupation of the island were dedicated to that 
Gaulish saint. But St. Martin was reverenced by Saxon as well as 
by British Christians, and we cannot, therefore, say that churches 
so dedicated were necessarily British. But it is surely very sugges- 
tive that while east of a dividing line drawn along the Stour 
valley and the eastern border of Somerset these dedications are 
rare, to the west of that line they are by no means uncommon. 
The same may be said of St. Michael as a dedication, though it is 
not so striking in its contrast. But let us take dedications that 
are peculiarly Celtic. In the dioceses of Oxford and Winchester 
there is not a single distinctive Celtic dedication such as would 
point to the existence of a church before the arrival of the Saxons. 
In the diocese of Salisbury there are several, and so also in the 
diocese of Bath and Wells, and their position is not without 
importance. There is St. Cyriac at Laycock and St. Sampson 
at Cricklade, St. Juliana at Wellow and St. Vigor at Stratton. 
These all belong to the forest district that reached from Cirencester 
to Sherborne, the forests of Braden and Selwood. Then to the 
west of North Somerset we find another group—St. Bridget at 
Chelvey, SS. Cyriac and Julitta at Tickenham, and St. Congar at 
Badgworth. In Dorset, west of the Stour, we meet with St. 
Sampson at Milton, St. German at Winterbourne, St. Quintin at 
Frome, and St. Hippolytus at Ryme. Putting aside other dedi- 
cations for the moment, how can we account for these names ? 
Clearly they are survivals of British Christianity, and we may 
further say that if there were any survivals at all’ they must be 
looked for in those localities. It is in vain we look for them in the 
older Wessex. 

The men who made that older Wessex spared nothing. The 
men who followed Cerdic and Cynric and Ceawlin had no reverence 
for the shrines of the vanquished British, and it was as victorious 
heathens that they established themselves in Hampshire, Berks, 
Bucks, and Oxfordshire. We know also that the Stour valley, in 
Dorset, and the forest district of Selwood and Braden in Somerset 
and Wilts, formed a very effectual barrier against them. When 
they entered Somerset it was not from the south-east, as we might 
have expected, but from the north, after Ceawlin had won the battle 
of Deorham, in 577. Then came the mission of Birinus in 684 and 
Cynegils’ baptism at Dorchester in 685, and the next advance was 
not made till 651, when Cenwealh won the battle of Bradford. 
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Now Bradford was on the western side of that forest district which 
included all the north-west of Wiltshire, and therefore we may 
suppose that Cenwealh made his entry into that district up the 
Avon valley. Since, then, Cenwealh was a Christian we can 
understand why we find these churches with Celtic dedications in 
Wiltshire and the north-east border of Somerset. Moreover when 
we examine the Mendip tableland we can understand how another 
group of churches were spared. Ceawlin kept to the high land on 
the north-east of Somerset, pushing his way south towards Wells, 
but did not venture to march westward towards the Bristol 
Channel. The vale of Wrington, with its swampy plain, was as 
much a barrier to him as the plain through which the Somerset 
Axe flowed, and therefore the north-west of Somerset was spared 
till either Bradford had been won or at least the nation had 
accepted Christianity. This accounts for Badgworth, Tickenham, 
and Chelvey. As for the Dorset dedication, we must always re- 
member that the battle of Badbury Rings and the Stour valley, 
with its swamps and hill forts at Buzbury, Hods Hill and Hamble- 
don, had protected that county until the future conquerors had 
been converted to the Christian faith. When the Saxons did enter 
Dorset it was from the north and west, after the battle of the Pens 
(658) or Ine’s victory in 710. Now these facts do not help us much 
in our efforts to discover traces of the work of Birinus. He died 
the year before the men of Wessex entered into the forest district, 
and therefore could not have had any connexion with these British 
churches. The choice of Dorchester as the seat of his bishopric 
can only be explained by its central and convenient position. It 
was in the very centre of the quadrilateral that was occupied by 
the men of Wessex, which had London, Silchester, Cirencester, and 
Alchester at its four corners, and was practically the point of inter- 
section of the Icknield Way with a road running from Alchester to 
Silchester. Of the work of Birinus we know almost nothing. We 
hear of his success with Cynegils, of the journey of Oswald to take 
home his bride, and of his standing sponsor to his father-in-law at 
Dorchester, and Baeda tells us also that Birinus won over many to 
the faith, and dedicated many churches. But it was Hedda who 
made the old minster at Winchester his cathedral church. 

Birinus died in 650, and was succeeded by Agilbert, a Gaulish 
bishop who had been in Ireland for the purpose of study. Cen- 
wealh was attracted by his erudition, but soon tired of his Frankish 
tongue, and having found Wine, another Gaulish bishop who could 
speak in Saxon, showed such preference for him that Agilbert in 
660 retired and left the field open to Wine. Ten years afterwards 
Wine was driven out by Cenwealh, and Hlothhere was consecrated 
by Theodore of Canterbury. 

So far we have learnt nothing concerning the work of conversion 
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or of the founding of churches. But we cannot help noticing 
how distinct this mission was from that at Canterbury. Birinus 
came from the same monastery at Rome—St. Andrew’s, on the 
Caelian Hill—as did Augustine forty years before. Gregory had ex- 
pressly suggested that London, to which place he had sent Augustine, 
or Canterbury, to which place he actually went, should have twelve 
suffragans in the southern part of the island. And yet there ap- 
pears to have been no communication between the two missions. 
Birinus lands in Hampshire, and makes his way past Winchester 
to Dorchester. 

It is not till the time of Theodore, who came as it were with a 
fresh commission from Rome, free from the traditions of the Kentish 
settlement, that Wessex was united to Canterbury in its ecclesiastical 
organisation. Could this have been intentional? Could the au- 
thorities at Rome have perceived the mistakes of Augustine, and 
have desired by means of another and an independent mission to 
win over the remnants of Celtic Christianity in the west ? It would 
certainly seem as if this was so. Wine joined with two British 
bishops in 664 in consecrating Ceadda to York. Aldhelm, the suc- 
cessor of Hedda in the western portion of the kingdom, won over 
the British church of Dumnonia to the orthodox observance of 
Easter. But let us pass on to mark the founding of the churches. 
While Birinus was still labouring between Winchester and Dor- 
chester an Irish hermit named Maidulf had taken up’ his abode in 
the forest of Braden, and not far from the place where the Fosse 
Way crosses the river Avon. It was in the days before the battle 
of Bradford, and his work was quite independent of that at Dor- 
chester. Some years afterwards, when the men of Wessex had ac- 
cepted the faith, a certain noble Saxon named Aldhelm, akin to Ine 
and a youth of marked ability, joined himself to the hermit to learn 
from him all he had to teach. In 705 Aldhelm left his monastery— 
for the hermit’s school grew into the monastery of Malmsbury—to 
become the first bishop of Sherborne, and, since he had been forty- 
four years in the monastery, it follows that he must have gone there 
in 661. Now this action of Aldhelm is very suggestive in reference 
to the antiquity of another monastery. Why did not Aldhelm go 
to Glastonbury to be instructed? Later tradition said that the 
sanctuary had been founded by an Apostle, or at least one who had 
seen the Lord Jesus. If there had been so venerable a spot in 
West Saxon lands, clearly Aldhelm would have gone there. And 
it had once existed, for Aldhelm induced Ine to build it anew. But at 
that time Glastonbury was not, and Inisvitrin had ceased to be. The 
perpetual choir of British monks had fled before the Saxon advance, 
and the forsaken site was becoming the settlement of the Glaestingas. 

The work of Aldhelm is pretty well known. From Malmsbury 
he went to Canterbury for a four-years’ course under Hadrian, 
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returning in 675, on the death of his former teacher, to become 
the second abbot of Malmsbury. Here he increased the number 
of churches, adding to the monastic church of SS. Peter and 
Paul two in honour of the blessed Virgin and St. Michael. Then 
he sent out colonies, and founded cells at Frome, dedicating 
a church to St. John the Baptist, and at Bradford, dedicating a 
church to St. Lawrence. On his way to Rome in 701 he founded 
churches at Wareham in honour of St. Michael and St. Martin, 
and when he returned he brought with him a costly altar slab 
which he gave to the church of Our Lady at Bruton. When, 
in 705, he left Malmsbury, and became the first bishop of Sher- 
borne, we find him building there a church in honour of the 
Virgin, and in all the magnificence of style the age could produce. 
But the monkish bishop left his heart behind him at Malmsbury, 
and we find him often traversing the woody district of Selwood and 
Braden, preaching at Bishopstow, and dying at Doulting. The 
work, indeed, went on after Aldhelm’s time, but it was on the lines 
which Aldhelm had laid down and from the centres which he had 
founded. Let us now see what these centres were. There were the 
two original churches at Dorchester and Winchester, and there 
were the churches in the forest district, at Sherborne and at 
Wareham ; and there were the old Celtic sanctuaries at Laycock, 
Cricklade, Wellow, and Stratton. There was also a centre at Ames- 
bury, which reminds us of the fate of St. Martin’s at Canterbury. 
Cynric and his host were all heathen when they sacked the place in 
556, and the existence of the Celtic dedication of St. Melor at Ames- 
bury points to the survival of a tradition, kept alive probably in 
Dorset, and of a sanctity which once vied with that of Inisvitrin. 
But these were not the only centres which we may believe ex- 
isted in Wessex before the death of Aldhelm. The word minster is 
indeed simply the old word for what we would now call a church, but 
the fact of this name being applied to one church among a cluster 
of others would surely point to the greater antiquity of that church. 
In Wessex we find this word in such a way as to convince us of its 
age. It is attached to a place in such a manner that we cannot 
go behind its present name and say what it was called before a 
minster was built there. And it will be found that by far the great 
majority of these place names are in Wessex. May we not see in 
them the churches which Aldhelm built ? Close by the harbour of 
Poole, where he would land on coming from Canterbury or from 
Rome, we have the minster at Wimborne, where afterwards rose the 
convent of St. Cuthburga. As we advance up the Stour and on our 
way to Sherborne we meet very soon with Lytchett Minster, then 
we come to Sturminster Marshall, and higher up we arrive at that 
other Sturminster close by the royal castle of Newton, with which 
in later times Eadmund enlarged the endowments of the abbey of 
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Glastonbury. Then crossing the river, and under the hills that lead 
up to the royal chase at Cranbourne, we find the minster at Iwerne. 
Then when we get on the road from Sherborne to Malmsbury we 
come first of all to the name, though it is only now a name, of 
Godminster, close by the royal town of Bruton, and higher up and 
not many miles from Frome we meet with Warminster. The other 
minsters in West Saxon lands it would be difficult to connect with 
the labours of Aldhelm, though we have no doubt they are some of 
the earliest centres of religious activity in Wessex. Yetminster, 
Charminster, Beaminster, and Ilminster clearly emanate from 
Sherborne. Concerning Axminster and Exminster in Devonshire 
and Pitminster and Bedminster in Somerset we can only say that 
their existence proves how soon the Saxon church had established 
its hold in the west. 

There is, again, another cluster of churches which calls for 
notice, some of which we may connect with Aldhelm, and some, 
perhaps, even with Birinus. William the historian of Malmsbury 
tells us that on one occasion the saint planted his staff at 
Bishopstow, near Warminster, and that it miraculously took 
root and grew. This probably is the origin of the legend of 
the Joseph staff at Glastonbury, as it certainly is earlier than 
any similar legend at that place.. It is mentioned here, how- 
ever, to introduce a cluster of churches which recall the old 
preaching stations of the first Saxon itinerant missionaries. To 
what circumstances but to this are we to assign the dedications of 
the holy rood or the holy cross? And how natural is the situa- 
tion of these churches! Ashton Keynes, Hankerton, and Rodborne 
are in the immediate neighbourhood of Malmsbury and suggest 
outposts of religious activity. Swindon, Chiseldon, Ramsbury, and 
Sparsholt are on the road from Malmsbury to Winchester, Wilcot 
on the road to Sarum ; Cuxham is an outpost of Dorchester on the 
great thoroughfare from East Anglia into Wessex. “In Somerset 
there are seven churches so dedicated—St. Decuman’s, far away in 
the west; Babcary and Weston Bampfield, between Sherborne and 
Malmsbury; Thornfaleon, Sampford Arundel, and Hill Farrance, 
concerning which we cannot hazard an opinion; and Middlezoy, 
which is probably a later dedication when the Sowys became part 
of the Glastonbury estate. In Dorset we find two, Combe Keynes 
as an outpost of Wareham and Okeford Shillings as an outpost of 
Sturminster Newtown. Nor in our summary can we pass over two 
other groups of churches which tell of the connexion of Wessex 
with the shrine of the Apostles and the monastery on the Caelian 
Hill. Surely these dedications suggest as the founders of these 
churches the early missionaries of the church of Wessex. They 
are those dedicated either to St. Andrew or to SS. Peter and Paul. 
Somerset is studded all over with churches dedicated to St. Andrew. 
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Some thirty-six in all claim him as their patron. Of course some 
of these, like Cheddar, Banwell, and Wiveliscombe, were the daugh- 
ters of St. Andrew’s of Wells. In Dorset there are more than a 
dozen with the same dedication. From Yetminster, where also the 
old church is under the protection of St. Andrew, there is a con- 
nected line of such churches—Minterne, Alton Pancras, Melcombe, 
Horsey, and Milbourne—as far as Bloxworth. The cluster at the 
north of Salisbury is probably due to some later cause. But we 
cannot doubt that in this we see the influences of that reverence for 
the monastery on the Caelian Hill which we know clung to the 
immediate disciples of Aldhelm and his fellow-workers. And the 
same may be said of the other group. It is not so numerous as 
the former, but it also points to the reverence which the Saxon 
church ever entertained for the resting-place of the apostolic martyrs 
of the west. Of these there are thirteen in Somerset, and four— 
Kilmersdon, Bruton, Wincanton, and Maperton—come within the 
line from Sherborne to Malmsbury. Now, whatever these dedica- 
tions may not prove, they seem to fall in so naturally with the 
known antecedents of men like Birinus and the known partialities of 
men like Aldhelm that it is not improbable, but, on the contrary, 
sumewhat probable, that in those places the first missionaries of 
Wessex founded their first churches. Use was clearly made of the old 
roads from Dorchester to Malmsbury and Winchester. The earlier 
bishops could hardly have done much in the way of building 
churches, but it is evident that Aldhelm was very active in this 
respect, occupying afresh the forest district that in the days of his 
early life had been wrested from the Christian British. After his 
death the work had still to go on, but it was on the lines which he 
had drawn and the foundation which he had laid. Whatever 
Birinus the earnest missionary and Agilbert the learned scholar 
may have done must have been done between Dorchester and 
Winchester. To Aldhelm, however, the later Wessex, the Wessex of 
the western bishoprics, looks as the founder of her churches, if not 
the first preacher of her new faith. 
T. S. Hotmezs. 
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Villanage in England 


ROFESSOR VINOGRADOFE’S volume, entitled ‘ Villainage in 
England,’ ! is the work of a Russian scholar whose mastery of 
English authorities and familiarity with English medieval records, 
both published and in manuscript, is perhaps unsurpassed. His 
experience in the history of the land systems of other countries, his 
Russian surroundings and eastern point of view, place him in the 
position of an impartial as well as interested student of English 
economic history, and give to his work something of a judicial 
character. 

Mr. Vinogradoff approaches the subject of villainage in England 
after a very careful and masterly survey of the work already done 
by various and successive schools and workers in the field of English 
economic history, generously acknowledging what has been said on 
both sides of the question, prepared to examine the ground afresh 
exhaustively, step by step, hardly conscious to what result the end 
of his impartial study may lead him, and boldly publishing in this 
volume the first part only of an inquiry which other volumes are 
to continue, let us hope without too great an interval. And yet, 
though the final judgment is not given, because only the medieval 
part of the evidence has been examined and the Saxon evidence is 
reserved for future volumes, the bias of his opinion is already 
sufficiently apparent. The strain of his scrutiny, if I may so speak, 
is obviously to find and to put into its proper place in the argument 
every possible fact or suggestion of a fact which points in the direction 
of a final verdict in favour of the possibility at least of the free origin 
of the English village community. 

Nothing but good can come from the attempt, judicially as he 
has made it, to bring all the facts and suggestions of facts fully into 
view. Every real student must be painfully conscious how easy it 
is to see only one side of a question, and in stating that side to put 
the result too sharply, omitting to give full force to the qualifications 
which are needful to guard it from exaggeration. It is the fate, too, 
ofa theory, however carefully stated, to become as well in the hands 
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of its critics as of its supporters more and more sharply defined. 
A fresh and judicial review of the facts all along the lines of an im- 
portant question still sub judice is therefore invaluable. 

If I may describe in one word the aim of Mr. Vinogradoff’s 
volume it is to loosen the hard lines by which in the Domesday 
survey the various classes on a manor are defined, by showing that 
tenants of various kinds and grades of freedom were somewhat 
roughly forced for the fiscal purposes of the survey under heads too 
few and too simple to make them accurate as a description of the 
legal and economic condition of the various classes of tenants. 

In the survey the demesne land of the manor is in the first place 
sharply marked off from the land in villainage, and the absence from 
the survey, generally speaking, of libere tenentes in the old Saxon 
districts is one of the most remarkable and conspicuous points which 
present themselves. Under the terms of the survey there could be 
no libere tenentes on the land in villainage, because even free men 
holding virgates of the land in villainage would be, qua these holdings, 
not libere tenentes, but holders in villainage. On the land in 
villainage itself the smaller or cottier tenants, who had no ploughs, 
formed a class by themselves of bordarii or cottarii. The still 
lower class of servi, sometimes reckoned as on the demesne land and 
sometimes as on the land in villainage, were apparently without land, 
and in a strict sense rather slaves than tenants. 

It thus becomes clear that the survey for fiscal purposes, looking 
upon the ploughs as the important units of taxation, and taxing by 
carucates and hides, described the holders of virgates in villainage, 
who contributed oxen to the ploughs and did plough service on the 
demesne land, under the common term of villani. They were evidently 
regarded as the chief class of tenants in villainage, whilst the lesser 
or cottier tenants in villainage were regarded as of but small fiscal 
account, The main question which Mr. Vinogradoff sets himself 
to solve, in his careful examination into the legal and other evidence 
as ito villainage after the Conquest, is whether there may not be 
concealed somewhere under this Domesday phraseology a freer class 
than that of the ordinary villain. 

It does not seem likely that there could have been at the time 
of the survey concealed libere tenentes on the demesne land of the 
manors, such as are found in great numbers afterwards; nor, if this 
could be proved, would it perhaps help much the question of the 
free origin of the Saxon village community, because it is pretty clear 
that the libere tenentes on the demesne land were not the chief 
members of the village community or the chief holders of the virgates 
in its open fields. Mr. Vinogradoff, I think, does not suggest that 
the hidden freemen and hidden freedom are to be sought for in this 
class of irregular tenants on the lord’s demesne land. He naturally 
seeks for the hidden freemen in the class labelled villani in the 
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survey, and for survivals of the hidden freedom within the lines of 
villainage itself. He starts his inquiry with the conviction that a 
careful analysis of ‘ villainage’ in its legal and other aspects may 
possibly disclose either one, or the other, or both. 

There is no doubt a strong presumption that the search will not 
be altogether in vain, arising from the obviously double status of the 
villain—his acknowledged freedom as compared with the servus or 
slave below him, and his servile position as compared with the libere 
tenentes on the demesne land, and in view of his relations to his 
lord. Sir Frederick Pollock, in his excellent little book on ‘ English 
Land Laws,’ had already expressed his conviction that the true key 
to the problem must ultimately be found in the juridical aspects of 
the manor,? and Mr. Vinogradoff’s judicial investigation into the 
legal aspects of villainage must be welcomed as bringing us nearer 
at least to a true general understanding of a subject which, as he 
puts it, forms one of the ‘ corner stones’ of any attempt to under- 
stand the social origins of western Europe and the law of develop- 
ment of human society. 

In the first essay, which treats chiefly of the legal aspect of 
villainage as defined in the law books, and as recorded incidentally 
in manorial records, the general conclusion arrived at is that, 
after removal of the strata of the law of villainage owing their 
origin to the feudal system and the action of the state, the survivals 
of the condition of things before the Conquest ‘ group themselves 
naturally in one direction and are manifestations of the free 
element which went into the constitution of villainage.’ 

The main argument leading to this result seems to me to be 
briefly this. As regards villainage on private manors the villain 
must be supposed to have lost some of his original rights. Even 
on these manors the Norman lawyers, notwithstanding a very 
strong bias in that direction, were unable to reduce his position to 
that of absolute servitude. A villain on a private manor was placed 
in the power of his lord, not because he was reckoned as a chattel, 
but because the courts refused him an action against his lord. 
Feudal law thus tended to lessen his moral and customary rights 
by giving him no means of enforcing them ; so that his only hope 
of their recognition lay in the growth of the power of the state by 
which in the long run he was enfranchised. It is therefore fairly 
argued that as the Norman lawyers, doing their worst for the villain 
and denying him any remedy in their rules of procedure, were 
successful only in reducing his status to that of territorial serfdom 
rather than personal enslavement, the villainage on the Saxon side 
of the Conquest must at least have been no more servile than the 
lawyers made it on private manors after the Conquest. 


2 Pp. 2138. 
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A still stronger argument in favour of greater freedom in Saxon 
times is drawn from the facts connected with manors of ancient 
demesne, and certainly Mr. Vinogradoff, if he had done nothing 
else, would have earned the gratitude of students by the increased 
light he has thrown upon the interesting classes of tenants on these 
manors. At first sight, indeed, his candid admission, as regards 
some of these tenants, of base services and such base customs as 
the payment of merchet, may seem to tell against his argument ; 
but it isin reality necessary to it. These evidences of servitude are 
taken ‘to afford ample proof of the fact that the status of these 
tenants has branched off from the same stem as villainage.’ If 
this be so, then the acknowledged greater freedom accidentally 
preserved to these privileged but still, legally considered, villain 
tenants, whilst lost to others, may perhaps be predicated of the whole 
class of villains before the Conquest. The case turns out to be not 
quite so simple, but still this may fairly be said, I think, to be the 
main line of the argument. 

A good deal of weight may well be laid on the general conten- 
tion of the people and their persistent tradition that the times of 
Edward the Confessor were times of greater freedom than were 
afterwards enjoyed. The fact that the Conqueror for political pur- 
poses felt himself obliged to more or less commit himself to the 
recognition of the law of Edward the Confessor,’ affords a strong 
presumption that the tradition had a basis of fact behind it.® And 
there can be little doubt that the tenacity of the people—barons 
included—in holding on to the laws of Edward the Confessor, whilst 
fairly taken as a proof of the strength of the tradition of the 
greater freedom which those laws implied, also helped to prevent 
Norman lawyers from making a reality of the phraseology of 
Roman law which was supposed to know no middle status between 
freedom and slavery. 

But Mr. Vinogradoff reminds us that it must not be inferred 
that the king intended to give greater freedom to his own tenants 
than to others. Far from it. The greater freedom is very clearly 
shown to have come to them, as it were by accident, from the posi- 
tion and immunity of their royal landlord, not from any concession 
on his part to his tenants. 

‘As supreme feudal lord it was beneath the king's dignity to place 
himself or his tenants under the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts 
of shire and hundred. And the result was that his tenants were 
free from the burden of attendance at these courts and excepted 
from the range of their jurisdiction. 

This worked indirectly to prevent their suffering like the tenants 


* Hoc quoque precipimus, ut omnes habeant et teneant legem Edwardi Regis in 


omnibus rebus, adauctis hiis quas constituimus ad utilitatem Anglorum, Rymer, 1 
f. 1-2. 
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on private manors from the feudal denial of any remedy against 
their lords. If they had grievances in exaggerated services or other- 
wise, these grievances were not directly urged against the king but 
against his bailiffs. The king was in a sensea third party, and toa 
great extent an interested party, as against encroachments on the 
part of his bailiffs upon his tenants. So under Norman rules of 
legal procedure they could apply as against the bailiffs for ‘the 
little writ of right close,’ i.e. a royal writ not directed to the sheriff 
or justices but to the king’s bailiffs to do justice in the case. The 
chapter on ancient demesne gives interesting examples and valuable 
information bearing upon this mode of procedure, and shows that it 
survived upon manors of ancient demesne even after they had passed 
into private hands. 

Mr. Vinogradoff shows that this remedy against encroachment, 
arising out of the accident of their position as the king’s own tenants, 
kept them from losing what villains on private manors may have 
lost for want of it. Not that the services on royal manors were 
necessarily ab initio more certain and fixed and free from servile 
incidents than those on other manors, but that more of their 
ancient freedom was thus preserved to them. Even in Magna 
Charta in the clause providing that counties and hundreds, tithings 
and wapentakes, were to remain ad antiquas _firmas, the saving words 
were added exceptis dominicis maneriis nostris. And though the 
king bound himself not to claim, or to concede to others power to 
claim, scutage or aids (beyond the recognised three feudal aids) 
without consent of his council, this was not intended to refer to the 
tenants on his own manors. Hence the historical result that when 
from time to time subsidies were granted they took the double form 
of 10ths and 15ths—i.e. th of the chattels of his own tenants, 
fsth only of those of the tenants of other lords. Even the clause 
relative to the ‘saving of the wainage of villains’ in amercements, 
in respect of their delicta, was not according to Mr. Vinogradoff 
specially applicable to the villains on royal manors. 

This of course to some extent tells both ways. If the tenants 
on royal manors were not privileged because the king gave special 
privileges to his own tenants, but by the accident of their position 
as royal tenants, then it might be argued that their predecessors 
under Saxon rule may from the same accidental position have been 
protected from encroachments to which tenants of private landlords 
were subject. Royal demesne tenants may thus have had a start 
before others on the road of freedom even in Saxon times. 

This, however, is a very small point compared with what I think 
turns out to be the crucial one, and one not altogether easy to 
answer, viz.: whether the inference is to be drawn from the 
greater freedom of the tenants on demesne manors as a whole in 
favour of the greater freedom of the villain class as a whole before 
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the Conquest ; or whether we are to argue from the greater freedom 
of the specially privileged class on these manors, called ‘ privileged 
villains’ or ‘ villain socmen,’ to the existence of a separate class of 
free socmen before the Conquest merged in the Domesday survey in 
the class of villani. 

Mr. Vinogradoff argues for both these inferences at once, but in 
this I confess that I can follow him only part of the way. 

Witb his usual thoroughness and candour he makes it quite 
clear that there were on manors of ancient demesne both free and 
villain tenants. There were, indeed, several classes, libere tenentes, 
privileged villains or villain socmen, and pure villains too. He 
candidly admits this, and shows that the courts admitted it by 
making it a matter of evidence, even on a manor proved to be of 
ancient demesne, whether the ancient services were base and un- 
certain or not. The case is, therefore, not quite so simple as it 
looks at first sight. When it is examined closely the notion of later 
writers that all tenants of ancient demesne were privileged cannot 
be maintained. 

If the right to resort to the ‘little writ’ had been the common 
privilege of all tenants on ancient demesne manors, they all might 
have been protected, and the question would be an awkward one 
how it came to pass that the greater freedom seems so much to be 
confined to the special class of villain socmen. But still whatever 
greater freedom might be found on the royal manor in its several 
classes of tenants might have led to an inference as to the greater 
freedom of these several classes before the Conquest. Bracton, 
however, and the writer of ‘ Fleta’ ‘* seem to confine the use of the 
‘little writ’ to the specially privileged class of villain socmen, and 
though Mr. Vinogradoff in one place seems for a moment to imply 
the contrary,® I do not gather that he would on the whole extend 
its use any further than Bracton and ‘ Fleta’ do. 

Now if this be so, and only the special class of privileged 
villains or villain soemen could resort to the ‘ little writ,’ how can 
we argue from the greater freedom of this privileged class to the 
greater freedom of the whole class of villani before the Conquest ? 
Can it be shown that the special class of privileged socmen were 
fairly representative of the villain class in general before the 
Conquest? Mr. Vinogradoff seems to think that it was so, but the 
authorities hardly seem to me to justify such a contention. 

Bracton after all is the most prominent witness, and his authority 
has certainly not been lessened by Mr. Vinogradoff’s brilliant iden- 
tification of the valuable manuscripts in the British Museum (since 


‘ In his chapter 1, 8, De Sokemannis, Fleta, after describing them as having the 
benefit of the ‘ little writ,’ adds at the end, Item in eisdem maneriis sunt liberi tenentes 
et feuda militaria et serjantiae et puri nativi sicuti alibi in regno. 

5 Pp. 111-12. 
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published by Professor Maitland®) as probably ‘ Bracton’s Note-book.’ 
The notes therein contained of nearly 2,000 cases decided by the 
courts afford a substantial basis for his great work ‘ De Legibus et 
Consuetudinibus Angliae.’ The passage in which Bracton most 
carefully describes all the classes of tenants on a royal manor is the 
famous one on f. 7. He begins by saying ‘ In dominico domini regis 
(heevidently meanson a royal demesne manor) there are several kinds 
of men’ and then he describes them in separate classes. 


There are servi or nativi, before the Conquest, at the Conquest, and 
after,and these hold villenagia, and by villain and uncertain services, 
and they even to this day do villain and uncertain customs and whatever 
is required (so long as it is within reason). 


These, notwithstanding the use of the word servi, seem clearly 
to be ordinary villani on the land in villainage, like those on other 
manors. He then proceeds to describe the privileged class thus :— 


There were also at the Conquest liberi homines who held their hold- 
ings libere, by free service or by free customs, and when they had been 
ejected by the strong hand, having afterwards returned, they received their 
old tenements to be held in villenagio by doing thenceforth servile services 
but certain and named ; who indeed are called glebae adscripticii and yet 
free, because whilst doing servile services they do them not by reason of 
their persons but by reason of their holdings, and so they have not the 
assiza novae disseisinae because their holding is in villainage although 
privileged, nor yet the assiza mortis antecessoris, but only the parvum 
breve de recto according to the custom of the manor, and so they are 
called glebae adscripticii because they enjoy such privilege in that they 
cannot be removed from the land, so long as they are able to make the 
due payments to whomsoever may succeed to the demesne of our lord 
the king, nor can they be compelled to continue to hold such holding un- 
less they wish it. 


These are the privileged villains or villain socmen, upon which the 
argument rests: but before examining into their case let us clear the 
ground by following Bracton one step further so as to separate 
them from the other classes to which they do not belong. The two 
classes already described—the villains proper and the privileged vil- 
lains—were both of them on the land in villainage, but the remaining 
classes are on the demesne land. 


There is also another kind of men in maneriis domini regis, and they 
hold de dominico, and by the same villain éustoms and services as the 
above mentioned, but not in villainage, nor are they servi, nor were they 
at the Conquest as the first class were, but (they hold) by a certain con- 
vention which they made with their lords, and so that some of them have 
charters and some not. And these if they shall be ejected from their 


6 | take this opportunity of acknowledging how much we are indebted to Professor 
Maitland not only for this valuable publication, but also for his Select Pleas in 
Manorial and other Seignorial Courts, and the introduction to the latter. 
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holdings may recover seizin (according to some) per assizam novae 
disseisinae, and when they have this assize of novel disseisin their heirs 
have the assiza mortis antecessoris. 


This class is clearly that of libere tenentes on the demesne land, 
and so are the next, viz. :-— 


Those who, as elsewhere, hold libere and in libero socagio, and by 
military service, by new feoffment, and since the Conquest. 


So far, then, as Bracton’s authority goes, it seems clear that 
the royal manors contained not only the libere tenentes on the 
demesne land who could go to the common law courts, but also the 
ordinary class of villani on the land in villainage, who, because they 
held villain holdings, could not go to the common law courts, who 
could not leave the land if they chose, who could not use the parvum 
breve de recto, and so were ordinary unprivileged villains like those 
on ordinary manors. 

Side by side with these ordinary villains, and like them on the 
land in villainage, came the special class of privileged villains or 
villain socmen with a special history, whose predecessors before the 
Conquest had according to Bracton been libere tenentes presumably 
on the demesne land, but since the Conquest had taken holdings 
in villainage. These, because of their historically free origin from 
before the Conquest, enjoyed the distinctive privileges of fixed and 
certain services, the use of the ‘little writ’ to protect themselves 
against encroachments, and, most important of all, the right to 
leave the land whenever they chose. 

Bracton seems to me to hold to this view consistently. In 
another passage (fol. 209) he thus describes the same privileged 
tenants :— 

There is another kind of villainage which is held de domino rege since 
the Conquest of England, which is called villain soccage, and which is 
villainage, but nevertheless privileged, in that the tenants de dominicis 
domini regis have the privilege not to be removed from the land so long 
as they will and can do the services, and this kind of villain socmen are 
specially called glebae adscripticti. They do villain services though certain 
and fixed. Nor can they be compelled against their will to hold tene- 
ments of this kind, and therefore they are called liberi. They cannot 
give their holdings nor by grant transfer them to others any more than 
pure villains. Whence if the holdings have to be transferred they restore 
them to the lord or bailiff, and these deliver them to others to be held in 
villainage. 

Then, after mentioning that in royal manors there are other 
tenants, libere tenentes by military service and in free soccage, he 
adds : — 

There are, moreover, adventitii who hold in the same way as villain 
socmen by convention, but such have no privilege as other villain socmen 
saving only [according to the terms of] their convention. 


ea2 
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In short, to make a man a privileged villain or villain socman, 
with a right to use the ‘little writ,’ he must prove according to 
Bracton not only that he is a tenant on an ancient demesne manor, 
but also that he is one of the class who before the Conquest were libere 
tenentes and afterwards took holdings in villainage. 

The ‘ Dialogus de Scaccario ‘ is in close agreement with Bracton. 
It represents the Conqueror as allowing free tenants who had not 
actually fought against him to resettle on their lord’s estates if they 
could obtain land from their lords, pactione legitima. These must 
surely have been originally libere tenentes and not villani, or they 
would hardly have been treated thus. 

The cases cited by Mr. Vinogradoff seem to me on the whole to 
confirm the view taken by the text-books, and to show both that 
the privileged class of villain socmen were not the only villain 
tenants on manors of ancient demesne, and also that they were 
hardly so overwhelmingly predominant amongst the villain tenants 
as to become fairly typical of the villain class as a whole in earlier 
times. 

The case of Stoneleigh is quoted, but the extracts given do not seem 
to me, with all deference to Mr. Vinogradoff, to prove his position 
when closely examined. The record he admits to be a very late one, 
dating after the Black Death, and the case is by no means a clear 
one. The description of tenants’ begins by stating that at the time 
of the donation from the crown in the reign of Henry II there were on 
the manor seventy-three viilani, and four bordarii with two priests, 
holding altogether thirty carucates of land, as recorded in the 
Domesday survey; that there were also in the time of Henry II 
four nativi or servi, three out of four of the successors of whom had 
died without heirs in the Black Death ; that there were also (in the 
time of Henry II) four libere tenentes holding five virgates of the king 
in capite per servicia sokemanrie and two libere tenentes holding two 
messuages, and half a virgate in parva sokemanrid. , There were 
also twenty-four cottiers. Mr. Vinogradoff does not make it at all 
clear that the so-called soemanni who attended the courts in later 
times, and whose services were free, were not the successors of the 
socmen who were libere tenentes rather than of the seventy-three 
villani mentioned in the register. Indeed, the result of the curious dis- 
pute in 50 Henry III in which some of them were involved is recorded 
to have been the recovery by the king of his ‘ seizin ’ on the ground 
that these tenants were liberi et tenere debent tenementa sua de 
domino rege in capite.® This means surely that they were not 
villain socmen at all, and is fully in harmony with another passage 
quoted (p. 116) in which it is said that upon this manor there were 
both tenants who held their tenements in sokemanria de feudo et 
hereditate, and others who held their tenements ad voluntatem 

7 P, 429. 8 P, 428, 
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abbatis. The records, however, are obscure, and in private hands, 
and they may contain evidence which has satisfied Mr. Vinogradoff 
but which is not contained in the extracts he has given. 

Another case quoted is that of the tenants of Tavistock.2 The 
complainants claimed as socmen on a manor of ancient demesne 
the privilege of such tenants. It having been ascertained that in 
the Domesday entry there were mentioned no socmanni but only 
villani and servi—a fact probably not much to the point—and as it 
had also been found, by inquisition, that some of the complainants 
were adventicii whose holdings had been granted to them since the 
Conquest ‘ at the will of the lord,’ it was held that the complainants 
had not proved any ‘certainty of status’ and must continue to 
hold per servilia servicia. It seems that they had failed to show 
that they belonged “individually to the privileged class, and so were 
held to be ordinary villains. 

The case of King’s Ripton is still more important. It seems at 
first sight to show that in this case at least the socmanni formed 
the mass of ants on the land in villainage. The manor belonged 
to the abbot of Ramsey. Inthe Ramsey cartulary is an inquisition, 
dated 1307, which states that the manor of King’s Ripton contains 
five hides, two of which are in dominico, and three in the hands of 
sokemanni who hold twenty and a half virgates.'® There were about 
a score of these sokemanni and only three other tenants who held 
crofts, and not virgates. The socmen here evidently held the mass 
of the land in villainage. At an earlier date, i.e. in 1275, thirteen 
of these tenants afterwards called socmanni in the inquisition, com- 
plained that their services were originally certain, viz. five shillings 
per virgate, but that they had in the time of Henry I, and since, 
been grievously increased ; and indeed the abbot’s statement of their 
actual services makes them very much like those of ordinary villains, 
including merchet, leyrwite, and weekwork as well as boonwork on 
certain days. It was not disputed that the manor was of ancient 
demesne, and a jury was granted. Upon inquisition it was found 
that the services had been, with a trifling exception, as the abbot 
stated, from the time of Henry I, who had granted the manor to 
the abbot of Ramsey. And the decision was ‘that the said men 
and those who shall issue from the said men, do the said 
services and customs to the said abbot and his successors abbots 
of Ramsey henceforth for ever, and that the said men. be in 
mercy.’ "! 

What does this decision mean if not that these men, though 
loosely called socmanni because they were tenants on a manor of 
ancient demesne, had as in the last case failed to prove that they 


° Pp. 138. Ramsey Cartulary, i. 398. 
"' See the full statement of this remarkable case in Mr. Maitland’s introductory 
note on the Manor of King’s Ripton, Selden Soc. ii. 99-105. 
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were privileged villains. It was decided that their services were 
not fixed and certain like those of privileged villains, and that 
neither they nor their issue could leave the land when they pleased. 
What is the meaning of this if not that they were ordinary villains ? 
And so again this case, in which the mass of the land in villainage 
on a demesne manor was held in virgates by so-called socmanni, 
fails to prove that it was held by the privileged class, and proves 
instead that the virgates of land in villainage were held by ordinary 
villains. 

If I am right in the view I have taken of Bracton’s evidence and 
of these interesting cases cited by Mr. Vinogradoff in his chapter on 
ancient demesne, I cannot altogether follow his inference from the 
evidence to the greater freedom of the whole class of villains before 
the Conquest. He seems to me to misread the evidence in one 
important point. In his summing up (at p. 136) he admits again 
that villain soemen are to be carefully distinguished from ordinary 
villains, but he adds ‘the privileged group is the normal one. 
Villain socmen are the men of ancient demesne ; villains are the ex- 
ception; they appear only on the lord’s demesne, and seem very few,. 
so far as we can make a calculation of numbers.’ 

Neither Bracton nor the cases seem to me to prove this. May 
not Mr. Vinogradoff have been misled by the Stoneleigh case ? 
The four servi in that case may perhaps like the Domesday servi 
have been on the demesne; but, if they were, they were not villani. 
Clearly in the case of King’s Ripton the socmanni who turned out to 
be unprivileged villains were not on the demesne but on the land in 
villainage. So, too, Bracton’s first class of ordinary villains were 
not on the demesne land but held villenagia on the land in villain- 
age. This brings us again to the special peculiarity of the privileged 
class that they had been libere tenentes before the Conquest, pre- 
sumably on the demesne land of the manors, and had remained 
free in status after the Conquest though holding thericeforth villain 
tenements on the land in villainage. To make the inference hold as. 
to the greater freedom of the whole class of villains before the 
Conquest they ought, as it seems to me, not only to be the main 
class of villain tenants on these manors, but also to have been 
villani before as well as after the Conquest. The privileged class of 
the villain socmen seem not to have been villani before the Conquest, 
and the proof is it seems to me hardly conclusive that they formed 
to the extent which Mr. Vinogradoff supposes the main mass of 
tenants on the royal demesne manor after it. 

The case of Kent is one from which inferences in favour of the 
greater freedom of villains before the Conquest may be drawn, apart 
from the question of ancient demesne. But, however suggestive 
in itself, it cannot, obviously be regarded, any more than the case of 
the Danish manors with their numerous socmanni, typical of Saxon 
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England as a whole, and certainly not of the villain class as a 
whole. Along with parts of Essex, the Kentish records differ in 
phraseology from those of the rest of England. Their sullungs of two 
hundred and forty acres occur also in the manors of Essex belong- 
ing to St. Paul’s, and the custom of gavelkind and succession of the 
youngest child mark it off as exceptional. Mr. Vinogradoff is, 
however, quite within his right in urging that these exceptional 
cases must be allowed to force upon us the admission that the 
term villanus in the Domesday survey was wide enough to cover 
them, and therefore wide enough presumably to cover other varia- 
tions from the ordinary type of villainage. We must allow e.g. 
that on any manor and in any district, exceptional or not, freemen 
here and there holding as they may have done virgates of the land 
in villainage, and so doing villain services without ceasing in law to 
be freemen, may have been classed under the term villani in the 
survey as well as the privileged socmen. 

I freely accept this part of his case whilst doubting whether he 
has succeeded in proving that the privileged socmen on manors 
of royal demesne stood in a position sufficiently representative of 
villainage in general to make their case the foundation of a valid 
inference as to the whole class of villains before the Conquest. 

I have no wish to minimise the importance of any survivals in 
law or in fact pointing to the once greater freedom of the whole 
villain class or to the once free elements absorbed in it. A great 
deal of interesting matter and a great many points too numerous 
to mention are brought together in tnis volume pointing in this 
direction. There are matters connected with the position of villains 
in the manorial courts, in the usages of these courts themselves, 
in the forms by which transfers of holdings and successions to them 
were effected, which are well worth careful study, and which testify 
to the double element in villainage—the legal denial of any real 
property of a villain in his holding, coupled in the form of transfer 
with what seems a practical admission of it. Bracton himself 
reminds us that even the privileged villain on royal demesne manors, 
when he makes a transfer, surrenders his holding to the lord to be 
regranted to the transferee, the fiction of the new grant satisfying 
the legal denial, whilst the symbolic handing of the rod seems to ad- 
mit after all some property in the villain of which it is the symbol. 
These things and many others must be at least warnings to us not to 
read into our notion of medieval serfdom sentimental considerations 
drawn from modern civilisation and our modern conception of 
slavery on the one hand and of freehold property on the other. It is, 
for instance, well worth always recollecting that the very element 
which goes so far to make up our modern idea of serfdom, the 
attachment to the soil, has two sides. The fact that the villain 
socmen were adscripticit glebae was counted by Bracton as one of 
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their privileges, involving as it did security of tenure. In their case 
the right was one-sided, they could leave the land as they chose, 
which the unprivileged villain could not do. That free men were 
constantly found taking villain holdings, with all their services and 
obligations, showed that so long as they retained personal freedom 
they were willing to satisfy their land hunger at the price. 

Still after all, when the question is put whether serfdom after the 
Conquest was better or worse, less or more onerous, imposing less 
or more restraint upon personal freedom than in old Saxon days, 
it is I think a question of evidence rather than inference. And I 
may be allowed to cite at least one case in point? from ‘ Bracton’s 
Note-book,’ not mentioned by Mr. Vinogradoff, the evidence of 
which is, I think, stronger than a good deal of inference on the point 
of comparison between the practical freedom of the Saxon ceorl on 
a Saxon manor and his successor after the Conquest on the same 
manor. 

It is not the case strictly of a manor of ancient demesne, but of 
a manor which during the reigns of Egbert, Ethelwulf, and Alfred 
had been a royal manor, and which had been granted by King 
Edward in a.p. 900 to the monastery of St. Swithin’s at Winchester. 
Hysseburn (Hurstburne) was one of three manors, the tenants of 
which, in the year 1237, complained against the prior that since it 
had ceased to be a royal manor other customs and services had 
been exacted than they had been accustomed to pay in the days 
when it was a royal manor. It was answered on the part of the 
prior that no services beyond those customary had been exacted, that 
it was not a manor of ancient demesne because it had been granted 
to St. Swithin’s 200 years before the Conquest, and that at the time 
of this grant the tenants were liable and accustomed to do ‘ whatever 
was required of them.’ '® It was also stated that a record had been 
made of the tenancies and the services in about 1188, that since 
that date, during forty years, the land had been put tq farm at one 
time in the hands of jirmarii, at other times in the hands of the 
villains themselves, and that the firmarii had commuted some of 
the services into money payments and diminished the services far 
below those described in the record. The judgment was that ‘ in- 
asmuch as the said men acknowledged that they were villani, and 
had nothing to say against it, they must do the accustomed services, 
and that the king would not interfere as the case was not one of 
ancient demesne.’ 

I allude to this case because it refers to one of the two precious 
instances of manors the record of the services of which under Saxon 
kings has been preserved. The averment of the prior in this case 
was that the services while under royal Saxon ownership had been 

12 No, 1237. 
8 Et tunc facere debuerunt et consueverunt quicquid eis preciperetur. 
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unrestricted, ‘ whatever was required,’ which was the technical phrase 
used to denote the uncertain services of pure villainage.'* 

In this case, if we may trust the record, we are able to trace back 
the services to their original Saxon conditions 400 years earlier. The 
description in the original charter of King Edward a.p. 900 of the 
services of the ceorls upon the royal manor of Hysseburn when it was 
handed over to the monastery confirm fully the statement of the 
prior, for after defining the gafol-yrth and other special gafol-work 
and payments it describes the week-work as follows: ‘And every 
week do what work they are bid * except three weeks—one at mid- 
winter, the second at Easter, and the third at Gangdays.’ 

What becomes in this case of the greater freedom in Saxon 
times? It seems to be clear that these ‘ceorls’ would have been 
classed by Bracton as ‘pure villains.’ But, setting aside legal 
definitions, were the ceorls on this royal manor of King Alfred and 
his ancestors less serfs or more free than under the prior who had 
put their services on record, and then allowed the land to remain 
sometimes in the hands of firmarii, and sometimes of the villains 
themselves during a period of forty years ? 

This case seems to me to lead up to another point of great 
economic importance which Mr. Vinogradoff has not overlooked,'® 
and which constituted I think a substantial set-off at least, even in 
the case of the ordinary villain, to his legal degradation. The 
advantages arising from a settled government, the power and unity 
of the state, and the extension of commerce and prosperity under 
cover of the law and order thus established very soon after the 
Conquest, gave back to the villain tenants economically far more 
than the lawyers took away in legal definition and status. We 
should surely misread medieval history if, seeing only the legal side 
of the later villainage, we lost sight of this. 

Economic laws, belonging not to the old feudal, but to the new 
commercial order of things, were historically the source of a practical 
freedom which existed though it was ignored by the lawyers. This 
practical freedom grew till in the long run, in spite of legal defi- 

4 Pp, 298. 


18 Mr. Vinogradoff points out that such expressions sometimes apply to the kind 
rather than the amount of the work that may be required. But that in this con- 
nexion the expression is distinctive of pwre villainage, and is used to contrast their 
uncertain services with fixed and certain services, such as those of the privileged 
villains, cf. (1) Bracton’s description of the first class of ordinary servi as villains who 
.villanas faciunt consuetudines et incertas ‘et quicquid eis preceptum fuerit’... 
(2) The prior of St. Swithin’s tune facere debwerunt et consueverunt ‘quicquid eis 
preciperetur,’ and (3) the words of King Edward’s charter, And @lce wucan wircen 
Sat hi man hate. . . . Compare also Bracton, p. 208, b, where he gives as the distine- 
tion between pure villainage and privileged villainage that the pure villain faciet de 
villenagio ‘ quicquid ei praeceptum fuerit,’ nec scire debeat sero quid facere debeat in 
crastino, et semper tenebitur ad incerta. . . . See also the excellent réswmé of Brac- 
ton’s view of villainage in the App. note C. of Sir Frederick Pollock’s The Land Laws. 

® See chapters vi. and vii. 
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nitions and even directly deterrent laws, it at last reduced villainage 
to a thing of antiquarian rather than actual interest, and perhaps 
the very worst legal definitions belong to the time when serfdom 
was least real and most a thing of the past. Like the Statutes of 
Labourers passed after the Black Death they were ineffectual 
attempts to regain in law what in fact had been already lost to the 
landlords. 

Even between the Domesday survey and the hundred rolls, i.e. 
in the first two centuries after the Conquest, the growth of popula- 
tion, of the woollen manufactures, of the number of libere tenentes 
on demesne land (many of them the overflow of the villains), of the 
commutation of services into money payments, of the migration, 
which laws could not stop, of villains from the country to the towns ; 
all these economic changes, some of which began early (witness the 
cases in the Boldon Book and that already alluded to of Hurstbourne 
of the villains farming the demesne land and their own services 
for a fixed payment), had freed. the tenants in great measure as a 
matter of fact from the manorial control which the lawyers were 
trying to tighten. And when the Black Death came and further 
freed the villains by increasing the value of labour, the attempt of 
the landlords by statute and through the courts to enforce again 
the actual services (now more valuable than the payments into 
which they had become commuted) ended as we know in the rebel- - 
lion of Wat Tyler; the result being that the law of the law-books and 
even the special enactments by statute became a dead letter and the 
serfdom of the lawyers as we have said a thing thereafter of anti- 
quarian interest. 

Having, from an economic point of view, made this reservation, 
which I think Mr. Vinogradoff will not quarrel with, I will end this 
very imperfect notice of the first of these masterly essays with the 
expression of the belief that whilst his method has precluded him 
from anticipating the results of his own examinatior of the Saxon 
evidence which is to be given in a future volume, the simple facts 
which the Saxon records themselves disclose will when he comes to 
them ‘afford the most natural explanation of the intricate problems 
which puzzled Norman lawyers in connexion with the status of 
villainage. 

No great gulf seems to have existed between the Saxon and 
Norman manorial system. The Domesday survey in the same sen- 
tence describes the condition of manors before and after the Con- 
quest. In each manor there is the same division into land in 
demesne and land in villainage, the inland and the geneat land. 
The three classes of tenants on the land in villainage are the same 
after as before the Conquest, the villanus or gebur, the bordarius 
or cottier, and the servus or theow. The services of the gebur, as 
‘given in Saxon documents, are substantially the same to all 
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intents and purposes as those of the later villanus, both his 
payments (or gafol) and his services and week-work on his lord’s 
demesne. The geburs are holders of yardlands of scattered 
acres on the geneat land, just as the villani are holders of virgates 
on the land in villainage after the Conquest. All these simple 
external facts are the same. The phraseology only is changed, 
and that very little. The gebur, moreover, in status is not a slave ; 
he has the theow below him, just as the villanus is not a slave and 
has the servus below him. The theow in Aelfric’s dialogue envies 
the gebur because, he says, ‘I am not free.’ But the gebur him- 
self is not a full freeman because he has services to perform on 
the lord’s demesne and cannot leave the land if he chooses. In 
this point also the gebur and the villanus are alike. Finally the 
villanus after the Conquest has no legal remedy (except on the 
royal manors) against his lord, and we have the proof of the eccle- 
siastical supplement to King Edgar’s laws that ‘if the geneat neg- 
lected to pay his lord’s gafol he must expect that his lord in his 
anger will spare neither his goods nor his life.’ 

There appears to be therefore a remarkably close and clear con- 
tinuity in the character of the serfdom of the gebur or villanus, 
and the simple facts of his position seem to be on the whole almost 
exactly those which Mr. Vinogradoff has shown to have existed after 
the Conquest in spite of the confusions in legal definitions. 

The typical case of a newly made Saxon gebur’s history from 
beginning to end is that given by the ‘ Rectitudines.’ The lord 
places him on his land, provides him with his yardland and pair of 
oxen and other outfit ; he thereupon becomes his gebur, owing the 
customary services of the manor in return for his yardland, and on 
his death everything theoretically goes back to his lord, because it 
came from him, though as a matter of fact his son born on the land, 
as we know, mostly succeeds to his. holding. These simple facts, 
translated by the Norman lawyers with an evident bias against free- 
dom into legal language, explain better perhaps than anything else 
the confusions in the legal status of the villain as well as the 
territorial character of his serfdom. 

But Mr. Vinogradoff has shown that the Norman legal evidence 
points to survivals of a class of socmen, or privileged villains, above 
the ordinary villain. What are we to make of these? Again the 
actual facts of the Saxon period afford, as it seems to me, the sim- 
plest solution of the problem. The laws of Ine make a clear dis- 
tinction between the man who already has a homestead and then 
hires a yardland at a certain gafol under agreement from his lord 
- and the man who receives his outfit and his homestead and becomes 
a gebur of his,lord. The first is a mere gafolgelder, a free tenant 
it may be, though holding a yardland of geneat land or land in 
villainage. The lord cannot force this gafolgelder to do servile 
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weekwork and make himself into a gebur or villain as if he had 
found him his homestead and outfit. He remains a gafolgelder and 
may come and go as he pleases, according to the terms of his agree- 
ment with his lord. 

How many of these gafolgelders by contract were to be found 
on Saxon manors, whether on the lord’s demesne or holding vir- 
gates in the open fields, libere tenentes or free holders of villain 
holdings, as I have elsewhere stated we cannot tell, but if we may 
take the experience of the interval between the Domesday survey 
and the hundred rolls as any guide to the natural multiplication of 
libere tenentes on the lord's demesne, the class may have become 
numerous on many, and perhaps mostly on royal manors, without 
giving ground, I think, for any inference in favour of the original 
freedom of the Saxon village community. 

For Mr. Vinogradoff’s final verdict on the origin of villainage 
we must wait in patience and confidence till he has mastered for 
us the Saxon evidence. In the meantime, as a provisional hypo- 
thesis, may not the general disappearance from the Domesday sur- 
vey of any class above villani on most manors be sufficiently ex- 
plained, as Bracton and the ‘ Dialogus’ both explain it, as the natural 
effect of conquest ? Would it not be natural that after conquest the 
Saxon gafolgelders should as a general rule be swept in the survey 
into the class of villani, from which they differed perhaps not much 
except in status ; whilst in districts like the Danish districts, where 
they were too numerous and too important to be thus treated, the 
recognition of the extra class of soemen may have been forced as it 
were into the Domesday record? I am not sure that Mr. Vino- 


gradoff’s inferences from the legal evidence will lead him much 
further than this. 


The second essay sustains the interest of the inquiry. It treats 
of the manor, the village community and the open field system of 
holdings and methods of husbandry. There is throughout the same 
careful and exhaustive treatment and the judicial attitude is well 
maintained. One valuable point is considered after another, and 
each chapter has its own historical value altogether apart from the 
ulterior object. But still the strain is to find survivals or sug- 
gestions of original Saxon freedom in the facts of the post-Domesday 
period, without any light being allowed prematurely to come in 
from the Saxon side, so that again the full force of the points 
made cannot be understood till we know what conclusion may be 
come to after consideration of the Saxon evidence itself. 

The open field system takes a prominent place in this part of the 
inquiry. Mr. Vinogradoff’s description of it bristles with points 
of interest. They belong to two classes carefully discriminated. 
Some of them belong to the side of manorial control, others to the 
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side of the original independence of the open field system from the 
manor. 

Evidence is sought for and found in the post-Domesday facts to 
prove that the open field system, with its scattered ownership, can- 
not have been created by the manorial system. The fact that it 
existed geographically beyond the manorial range in Wales under 
the tribal system, and presumably in both Germany and Britain 
before the Roman conquest, taken together with its prevalence still 
in Russia and India, make this perfectly clear. 

Its tribal origin in Germany and Wales does not, of course, come 
within the restricted range of the evidence. But I may be allowed 
to suggest here, as I have done elsewhere, that the practice described 
both in the Germania of Tacitus and in the Welsh laws of the 
annual ploughing up of a portion of the waste or common pasture, 
letting it return to pasture when the crop has been removed, must 
surely, after all, be the true explanation of its most important com- 
munal feature everywhere, viz. the common right of pasture over 
the whole arable area when not under crop. I have elsewhere tried 
to show that the wide prevalence in the ‘ usages locaux’ through- 
out France of the vaine pdture is the best proof we could have of 
the original prevalence there of the open field system. As regards 
its communal, or, as I should prefer to say, tribal origin, I think there 
has been, and can be, no dispute. 

Regarding the manor thus as superimposed upon a pre-existing 
open field system, there is another point on which misapprehension, 
rather than difference of opinion, has sometimes needlessly arisen ; 
viz. the practical independence in certain cases of the manor and 
the open field system. Although the areas of the manor and of the 
village with its open field system often are identical, they do not 
always correspond. Mr. Vinogradoff points to cases where disputes 
arise, and conventions are made between the lord on one side and the 
tenants as a body on the other side; the tenants—the villata— 
seeming to act as a corporate unity. Allusion has been made to 
eases like those recorded in the Boldon Book, where the body of 
tenants are found farming their own services under agreement with 
the lord of the manor. Examples of this seeming independence of 
action may thus arise even when the area of the manor and of the 
village community are one. But they also occur when the areas 
are not identical. 

Obviously the difference in the areas may occur in two ways. 
Sometimes one manor embraced several separate systems of open 
fields. Sometimes a single system of open fields was worked 
by tenants of several distinct manors. In France the abbeys 
habitually became endowed not so much with manors or whole 
villas as with one or more mansior holdingsin each of a great number 
of villas scattered over a wide tract of country. 
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The manor of Aston and Cote so often quoted, and recently so 
ably described by Mr. Gomme, as containing survivals from a 
once free and self-acting community, is naturally chosen by Mr. 
Vinogradoff as a typical example of what might take place when the 
tenants of several manors joined in the same open field husbandry, 
and held virgates of scattered strips intermixed in the same open 
fields. In such a case the necessary and anciently open-air meeting 
of the tenants to make the routine arrangements of the husbandry 
of their common open fields, must of necessity be separate and dis- 
tinct from any one manorial court. It must needs embrace the 
tenants of all the manors. In Aston and Cote the manors had 
anciently been one. But the parent manor had become divided, 
and possibly therefore since the division a representative arrange- 
ment had grown up, each manor contributing tenants to a 
council of ‘ sixteen,’ whilst the attempt of one manorial lord in the 
seventeenth century to intermeddle unduly, was, of course, declared 
illegal and rightfully resisted. Nor can we doubt that in such a 
case any archaic incidents which cling to the open-air assembly and 
its methods must be attributed to the open field system rather than 
to the manorial side of the arrangement. 

The Hitchin manor is instanced as an example of the other 
ease, i.e. of an originally single manor covering more than one 
system of open fields. The Hitchin tenants and those of an 
actually adjoining hamlet met in one court for the business of the 
open fields and common lands of both, but this court apparently 
took no part in the open field arrangements of the outlying 
hamlets. 

Mr. Vinogradoff may well take these and many other points in 
which open field husbandry shows independence from manorial 
control, and elements of free and independent action on the part of 
the tenants as strong proof that the manorial element is super- 
imposed on the communal, and not the foundation of it. The open 
field system may well even under manorial control have retained 
survivals of freedom inherited from its communal or tribal origin. 

Even in the manor itself may sometimes be found survivals of 
early tribal conditions. Mr. Vinogradoff points amongst other things 
to the firma unius noctis as a survival of an older arrangement than the 
manorial one of demesne land, worked by the tenants’ services. ‘One 
cannot help thinking,’ he writes,’’ ‘ that such a practice must have 
come from the very earliest times when a Saxon or a Celtic chieftain 
got his income from the territory under his sway by moving from one 
place to another with his retinue, and feeding on the people for a cer- 
tain period.’ He points also to the fact that the demesne land is often 
found intermixed with the strips of the peasant’s virgates as another 
indication of an intermediate stage between the payment of tribute 

7 Pp, 308. 
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in kind by a practically self-dependent community, and the double 
husbandry of a manor with its demesne and tenant land. 

On one point I think Mr. Vinogradoff’s view suffers from what 
seems almost like an unconscious prejudice against the Welsh 
tribal evidence. He mentions it only to discard it, whilst his own 
Russian experience seems to me for once to mislead him. In ex- 
plaining the reason of the scattered acres composing a yardland,'* the 
necessity for an easy method of obtaining fairness and equality is 
no doubt rightly stated as the basis of the system all over the 
world.'® But within the lines of the open field system there are 
different modes of attaining this object. Mr. Vinogradoff seems to 
think that the Russian method is nearer to the English than the 
Welsh tribal method of co-aration. The Russian method is, how- 
ever, I think, one quite alien from the English. In the Russian 
redivisions the land is divided first into large areas, and then each 
of these areas is divided, not as in England into equal acres or half 
acres, or even into Russian desiatinas, but into irregular blocks, 
varying in size with the number of adult males in the households. 
Each family thus gets in each large division a single plot of a 
size proportioned to its numbers. The plots are unequal, so as to 
produce the required equality of burden or of right as between the 
households. This is not the English method. The English method 
divided the furlongs into equal acre or half-acre strips which repre- 
sented a day-work of ploughing, and nominally the holder of each 
virgate with his pair of oxen took as his holding thirty or sixty 
of these strips; and there are many survivals of cases in which he 
took them in a regular rotation with his neighbours, as on the 
Winslow manor. The Welsh evidence parallel in date is, I think, 
much nearer what we find on English open fields than the arrange- 
ment on the Russian fields. The tribesmen and also the taeogs in 
Wales yoked their oxen to a common plough. The strip was a 
day-work, and they took the strips in rotation according to the place 
of their oxen in the team. And this result of co-aration seems 
to fit in with the fact that the lord’s demesne land was often 
scattered amongst the virgates of the tenants, and also with the 
Saxon method of ploughing three acres of each virgate as gafolyrth 
for the lord, and of setting apart‘ every tenth acre as it was tra- 
versed by the plough’ for the tithe. Mr. Vinogradoff rejects the 
theory of Saxon co-aration, because after the Conquest he finds the 
tenants ploughing with their own small teams instead of with the 
normal plough of eight oxen. But it is surely too much to expect 
primitive methods to be carried out with exactness of similarity 
in all points for centuries after the Conquest. I think that the 
Welsh tribal evidence may well be taken as a typical example of 
co-aration for England also, especially as the big plough team ot 


8 P, 224. 9 Pp, 254. 
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eight oxen is the normal team common to both Welsh and Saxon 
systems, and the Saxon holder of a yardland and later Norman 
holder of a virgate were alike connected with the single pair of oxen 
as the larger unit of the hide or carucate was with the full team of 
eight oxen. Points like these, belonging partly to the at present 
excluded evidence, can hardly fail to influence Mr. Vinogradoff’s 
judgment when he comes to deal directly with the question whether 
the open field system on the top of which the manor came was of 
Saxon or of British origin. 

A more important point still is one connected with the holdings. 
Mr. Vinogradoff, with I think undoubted justice, lays to the credit 
of the manorial side of the arrangement the fixed and indivisible 
character of the virgates, and the apparently single succession to 
them in manorial records; and his suggestion is a valuable one, 
that this apparent unity involved, as time went on and the system 
was breaking up, an actual plurality of occupation. The virgates 
must, from the nature of the case, have been to some extent family 
holdings. They might well become even house-communities or 
clusters of households, though in the lord’s eye one, and though 
the eldest, or where junior right prevailed the youngest, son in suc- 
cession was responsible and recorded in the surveys as the single 
holder. He shows that in the Kentish district, and in Essex where 
the sullwng or solanda takes the place of the hide and where gavel- 


kind prevailed, the unity of the hides and virgates was preserved 
only for purposes of taxation and the services; whilst in reality the 
holdings clustered under the nominal unit were many and irregu- 
lar.*® Nothing but permanent manorial control could surely have 
kept up for centuries even the semblance of unity ; and in Kent, 
owing probably to the prevalence of the custom of gavelkind, the 
system was evidently breaking up earlier than in other districts. 


In concluding this imperfect notice of the work of a personal 
friend and able fellow-worker, I hope I shall not be misunderstood. 
I have followed the main line of argument rather than details. As 
a true picture of villainage in its legal and technical aspects for the 
first two centuries after the Conquest, this volume, it seems to me, 
must ever hold a high place. Nothing so thorough on the subject 
has hitherto been published, and the reader must feel that it has 
materially advanced our knowledge. The points I have ventured to 
criticise, so far as the facts are concerned, affect.a very small part 
indeed of the substantial mass of facts collected in this volume. 
The value of the work as a description of villainage is not affected 
by my criticism, and will, I have no doubt, be still better under- 
stood when the results of the earlier evidence are added in another 
volume. It is Mr. Vinogradoff’s inferences as to origin, rather than 


*” Very interesting examples of the same thing occur in the ninth-century records 
of the abbey of St. Germain de Prés, edited by M. Guerard. 
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his facts, that with very great deference I have been unable 
altogether to accept. 

Whilst welcoming the evidence in favour of the view that Saxon 
serfdom was not so complete as the Norman lawyers would have 
made it if they could, or so all-embracing as the classification of 
the Domesday survey would at first sight imply, I have not been 
able to follow Mr. Vinogradoff altogether as to the ultimate direc- 
tion in which he does not conceal his view that the inferences point. 
These inferences are after all, in one sense, the object of his work, 
and therefore I have felt bound to deal with them as plainly as I 
could. Ihave been anxious neither to exaggerate nor to conceal 
the extent of the agreement or divergence of view. So far as I can 
judge of it, it amounts to this. Mr. Vinogradoff has succeeded, I 
think, in showing much more clearly than has been shown before 
in the post-Domesday evidence survivals of freedom in two separate 
directions, (1) of the freedom of the class of Saxon gafolgelders or 
libere tenentes, swept, except in the Danish districts, into the Domes- 
day class of villani, (2) of the independence of the open field system 
from the manorial system imposed upon it. Both these free ele- 
ments seem to me to be entirely consistent with the Saxon evidence, 
but I have expressed my conviction that the first of them will not 
be found to date back to the original Saxon settlements, whilst the 
second appears to me to belong to the open field system which dates 
back long before them. 

Whether Mr. Vinogradoff will ultimately differ from this view, 
I cannot tell. From his present point of view he perhaps naturally 
takes both these classes of survivals of an earlier freedom as point- 
ing in one direction and ‘as presenting a most powerful check to 
the theory of a servile origin of the English village community, and 
as throwing the burden of proof on those who contend for such an 
origin as against the theory of a free village feudalised in process 
of time.’ 

The burden of proof, so long as the evidence is restricted to the 
post-Domesday side, may well seem to Mr. Vinogradoff to rest 
where he has placed it. I shall willingly keep my eyes open to the 
further development of his views, and expect to find many points 
in which he will modify my own; but I shall not be surprised if, 
when he comes to treat of the Saxon evidence and to let in the 
side lights of Welsh and Continental evidence, he does not more or 
less acknowledge that the British village community was already 
a good deal ‘ feudalised ’ (if the word may be used in this sense and 
for so early a date) before the Saxon conquest, and perhaps under 
Belgic influence before the Roman conquest. He may even yet 
find sounder explanations of legal and other survivals of ancient 
freedom than in the theory of originally free Saxon settlements of 
the type of the supposed German mark. 


F. Srresoum. 
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A Legal View of Cranmers Execution 


HE fatal letters patent of the dying boy King Edward VI, 
which were designed to confer the succession to the throne on 
Lady Jane Grey, but, failing of this purpose, only caused wide- 
spread death and ruin, were subscribed by all, or almost all the 
members of the king’s council. Cranmer, although his name in 
virtue of his supreme rank in the council appeared first, was in fact 
the last to subscribe. The commands and entreaties of his beloved 
sovereign and’ godson unhappily prevailed upon him, although he 
well knew the illegality of the act, and pleaded his oath to observe 
the succession established by Henry VIII. 

On 13 Nov. 1553 he was tried and found guilty of high treason, 
and condemned to be executed at Tyburn. 

Strype in his ‘Memorials of Cranmer,’' and Burnet in his 
‘History of the Reformation,’ ? state that Mary pardoned Cranmer. 
Such a pardon, however, would be superseded by the act of parlia- 
ment (1 Mary, st. 2, ch. 19 on the Roll in Chancery) by which 
Cranmer was attainted. It was entitled ‘An Acte for the confir- 
mation of the attainder of John late Duke of Northumberland and 
others,’ and included Cranmer. It is noticeable that the duke 
alone is named in the title, although the archbishop was superior 
tohim in rank. This probably was done in order that only the most 
unpopular name should appear in the title of the act. The act 
recites the treasons of John duke of Northumberland, Thomas 
Cranmer archbishop of Canterbury, William marquis of North- 
ampton, John earl of Warwick, Sir Ambrose Dudley, knight, 
Guilford Dudley, esq., and Jane his wife, Henry Dudley, esq., Sir 
Andrew Dudley, knight, Sir John Gate, knight, and Sir Thomas 
Palmer, knight, their conviction and attainder according to law, and 
the execution’ of the duke of Northumberland, Sir John Gate, and 
Sir Thomas Palmer. Then by the act all of these persons, whether 
dead or living, are attainted, and their lands and goods forfeited to 
the crown. The act then declares that those of them who were still 
living ‘shall suffer pains of death+ It contains a saving from for- 
feiture of the lands, &c., of the archbishopric of Canterbury. 


! Oxford ed. 1840, i. 460. * Hist. of the Ref. ed. Pocock, iii. 396. 
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The parliamentary attainder could of course be removed only 
by another act of parliament. This was done in the case of the 
marquis of Northampton, by an act of 1 Mary, st. 3, No. 47, which 
recites that, notwithstanding the queen’s pardon of him, he re- 
mained attainted by parliament. 

If further proof of the effectiveness of the act to supersede the 
queen’s pardon of Cranmer were needed, it is furnished by an act 
passed in the 5th of Elizabeth (ch. 45) for the restitution in blood 
of the heirs of Thomas Cranmer late archbishop of Canterbury, 
which recites his attainder as well as and by the course of the 
common law, as also by authority of parliament, and that by 
reason thereof they stood and were in person, lineage, and blood, 
corrupted and attainted. In fact at Cranmer’s trial for heresy at 
Oxford, Dr. Storey, addressing the archbishop, said that he was 
attainted of high treason and but a dead man by the laws of the 
realm.’ If so, could he be put to death otherwise than as an attainted 
traitor should be? To answer this question we must consider the 
statutory authority under which the penalty of death by burning 
was decreed against those whom an ecclesiastical tribunal pro- 
nounced to be heretics. Of the numerous statutes levelled against 
heresy the most important for the present case seems to me the 
notorious one of 2 Henry IV, ch. 15, commonly known as the act 
de haeretico comburendo. 

An act passed in the reign of Henry VIII (25 Henry VIII, 
ch. 14) repeals the act of 2 Henry IV, but was itself repealed by 
1 Edward VI, ch. 12. This repeal of the act of Henry VIII would, 
according to the then state of the law, by implication revive the act 
of Henry IV. But, to make assurance doubly sure, an act of Philip 
and Mary (1 & 2 P. & M. ch. 6) expressly revived the act of 
Henry IV, as well as that of Henry V and one of 5 Richard II 
(st. 2, ch. 5) which last does not seem to me relevant to the 
present question. Accordingly the trial of Cranmer for heresy 
and his subsequent execution were carried out under the acts of 
Henry IV and Henry V. 

This act of Henry IV recites the rise of the Lollards, and that 
the diocesans of the realm could not by their jurisdiction spiritual, 
without the aid of the royal majesty, sufficiently correct the said 
false and perverse people. It then empowered the diocesan to arrest 
any person defamed or evidently suspected of heresy, and, if the 
diocesan or his commissaries should canonically convict such person 
of heresy, and the convicted person should refuse duly to abjure, or 
having abjured should relapse, so that, according to the holy canons, 
he ought to be left to the secular court, whereupon credence should 
be given to the diocesan of the same place or his commissaries, 


% Hook’s Archbishops of Canterbury, new series (1868), ii. 361. 
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then the sheriff of the county or some other of the authorities 
named should be personally present in the preferring of such 
sentence when they by the same diocesan or his commissaries 
should be required, and should receive the convict and do him to 
be burnt ‘in a high place before the people.’ 

I do not find that the act of 2 Henry V (st. 1, ch. 7) differs 
from that of Henry IV, except in further lending the aid of the 
secular arm to arrest and confine suspected persons. 

It seems tome clear that the function of the ‘jurisdiction spiritual’ 
was confined to certifying whether the accused was or was not a 
heretic, just as the ecclesiastical courts certified the existence or 
non-existence of a marriage, and that so soon as the certificate that 
the accused was a heretic had been given the spiritual jurisdiction 
determined, and all the subsequent proceedings up to and including 
the execution of the accused rested with the secular court. Cranmer 
was tried for heresy by a commission appointed by Pole in Septem- 
ber 1555. On 14 Feb. 1556 the papal sentence against him was 
read before the commissioners in Christ Church Cathedral, he was 
found guilty of heresy and degraded from his archbishopric, and 
handed over to the secular power. On 14 March next he was burnt 
at the stake. 

It is, to say the least, seriously open to question whether 
the execution by burning of a person attainted for treason was 
legal.‘ 

Raleigh was found guilty of treason on 17 Nov. 1603. On 
28 Oct. 1618 he was brought before the court on his old 
sentence. The lord chief justice (Sir Henry Montague) thus ad- 
dressed him : ‘I am here called to grant execution upon the judg- 
ment given you fifteen years since ; all which time you have been 
as a dead man in the law, and might at any minute have been cut 
off, but the king in mercy spared you.’ The chief justice added 
that Raleigh had since his conviction committed offences which 
morally justified the king in executing him upon his old conviction, 
but he never suggested that Raleigh, being in the eye of the law a 
dead man, could be tried for such, and I apprehend that certainly 
he could not have been. 

The difficulty had not escaped Queen Mary’s council. I find in 
Burnet’s ‘ History of the Reformation ’* the following extract from 
the council book :— 


* Canon Dixon has already drawn attention to this aspect of the case in the fol- 
lowing passages taken from the fourth volume of his History of the Church of Eng- 
land, p. 428: ‘Certainly not in her proudest day had the apostolic see exercised her 
dominion more memorably than now, when an archbishop of Canterbury, though 
dead on account of treason in the eye of English law, was called before her tribunal 
as a heretic.’ P. 550: ‘His case was complicated by his former condemnation for 
treason, which bespoke him for another kind of death.’ 

5 Ed. Pocock, iii. 396. 
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At St. James, May 8. It was this day . . . resolved by their lordships 
that the Judges and the queen’s highness’ learned council should be called 
together and their opinions demanded what they think in law her highness 
may do touching the cases of Cranmer, Rydley and Latymur being already 
by both the universities of Oxford and Cambridge judged to be obstinate 
heretics which matter is the rather to be consulted upon for that the said 
Cranmer is already attainted. 


Burnet adds that the judges were consulted on the point. The 
passage in his ‘ History of the Reformation ’ to which I have already 
referred runs in full thus :— 


On the 3rd May, Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer being adjudged obstinate 
heretics the judges were asked what the queen might do, since Cranmer 
was attainted. He was a man dead in law and not capable of any other 
censure, and this seems to be the true reason that moved the Queen to 
pardon the treason upon which he was already condemned, for though he 
was very ernest to obtain a pardon for that, it does not appear that there 
was any regard had to him in granting it; but on the contrary, it seems 
it was resolved that he should be burnt as a heretic, and since this could 
not be done while he stood condemned of treason, this seems to be the 


only motive of that mercy which in this case was certainly done out of 
cruelty. 


Burnet does not seem to have clearly understood the force 
of the parliamentary attainder in rendering the queen’s pardon 
ineffectual. 

If he judged rightly that the motive of the ‘ mercy ’ was cruelty 
Mary would seem to have added to cruelty grievous ingratitude. 
There has existed a constant tradition that Mary’s life was saved 
by Cranmer’s intercession with Henry.® It was, however, scarcely 
intelligible on what grounds Henry could think of committing so 
tremendous an act as to put her to death. Mary’s refusal to treat 
her mother’s marriage as invalid, and herself as illegitimate, would 
justly have been treated as no excuse for such a deed. But Time the 
revealer has shown that Mary committed a distinct act of treason. 
The state papers, foreign and domestic, abound with letters from 
Charles the Fifth’s ambassador, Chapuys, to the emperor, planning 
the escape of Mary from England, and showing Mary’s assent to 
the projected flight. Notwithstanding the precedent given by 
Frederick the Great’s father on the occasion of his son’s attempted 
escape I do not treat this as actual treason, though there can be 
no doubt but that the French ambassador was right in saying 
that ‘it would totally ruin the king (Henry) if she were to cross 
the sea.’ 7 


A letter from Mary to Chapuys, however, contains a clear appeal 


* Burnet’s History of the Reformation, ed. Pocock, ii. 386-388. 
* State Papers, vol. vii. No. 171, p. 68 (see p. 69), dated 11 Feb. 1534(5). 
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to Charles to levy war against Mary’s father.* The letter concludes: 
‘In so doing he (the emperor) will perform a service most agree- 
able to Almighty God, nor will he acquire less fame and glory to 
himself than in the conquest of Tunis or the whole of Africa.’ 
Doubtless these machinations were not unknown to Henry, who 
probably had his own agent in Chapuys’ household, according to 
the general practice of the monarchs of his day towards foreign 
ministers. The discovery of this letter, therefore, seems to me to 
greatly confirm the tradition of Cranmer’s intercession. 

Upon the whole I venture to think that Cranmer’s execution by 
burning was illegal, that Mary and her council had, to say the least, 
a shrewd suspicion that it was so, and, determined that the arch- 
bishop should perish as a heretic, concealed from the public the 
fact of the parliamentary attainder, and treated the queen’s abro- 
gated pardon as effectual and leaving Cranmer obnoxious to the 
cruel death assigned by law to those who had been pronounced to 
be heretics. 

Indeed, the language in which Sir Thomas More describes the 
policy of the reign of Henry VII seems equally applicable to the 
policy of his granddaughter’s reign.’ ‘ All things were in late days 
so covertly demeaned, one thing pretended and another meant, 
that there was nothing so plain and openly proved but that yet, 
from the common custom of close and covert dealing, men had it 
ever inwardly suspect, as many well counterfeit jewels make the 
true mistrusted.’ 


ALFRED BaILey. 


8 State Papers, vol. ix. No. 596, p. 200 (see Errata, p. 493, substituting the name 
of Chapuys for that of Granvelle given at p. 200). The onginal letter is stated to be 
in the Vienna archives, and to be in French, but to be inserted in the State Papers 
from a modern copy headed: Lettre Originale de la Princesse d’ Angleterre 4 V'ambas- 
sadeur de ’ Empereur, Octobre 1533. 

® Cited in Gairdner’s Richard III, 2nd ed. 1879, 333. 





The Royal Navy under James I 


N 24 March 1602-8 the weapon forged by Henry VIII and 
wielded by Elizabeth fell into the feeble hand of James 
Stewart. Elizabeth left England supreme at sea; the Royal Navy 
bequeathed by the queen to her successor was by far the finest fleet of 
men-of-war then afloat, for it was not until the close of the sixteenth 
century that Spain and Holland commenced to build ships for 
purely fighting purposes.'_ The men who manned it were renowned 
for hardihood, daring, and smart seamanship ; and its organisation 
as controlled by the great seamen of her reign was more efficient 
and smoother in its working than any other of the departments of 
state.? It is fortunately not necessary for me to attempt yet 
another estimate of the political capacity of Elizabeth, but the 
student of the naval history of that time cannot but be impressed 
by the foresight with which, from the first days of her accession to 
the hour of her death, she recognised that the enemies of England 
were to be fought at sea, and that the right arm of England was 
its maritime strength—a doctrine which is a commonplace now, but 
which was then being only slowly evolved in minds even yet dazzled 
by memories of invasions of France. Notwithstanding her parsi- 
mony—and her parsimony emphasises the fact—she expended money 
—for her lavishly—on the navy all through her reign, while the 
military and other services of the crown were remorselessly starved. 
Sooner or later the naval authorities obtained the greater part of 
their requirements, in striking contrast to the fortune of other 
officials, who thought, and whose contemporaries probably thought, 
their needs of equal or more importance. Even in 1558 the days 
were in reality long past when Spanish fleets were to be feared, and 
when the Bay of Biscay could be proudly called ‘ the Spanish Sea ;’ 
but it was due to Elizabeth’s sagacity that the weapon which was 
to slay the Goliath threatening European civilisation was at 
once recognised and consistently used. For centuries the defence 
of England had depended on the mail-clad horseman and the 
yeoman archer ; the supremacy even of the Channel, often hardly 
? Raleigh, ‘ Discourse of Ships,’ Works, ed. 1751. 


* Monson says that in 1599 a fleet was prepared for sea in twelve days, and ‘ the 
queen was never more dreaded abroad for anything she ever did.’ 
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contested, had been only occasionally gained. Elizabeth was the 
first of English sovereigns throughout the whole of whose reign the 
English flag flew supreme and triumphant in the English Channel. 
That she was aided by the legacy of a fleet, by the helplessness of 
France, by changing economic conditions at home and the revolt of 
the United Provinces abroad, may have made her task easier, but 
these things do not detract from the praise due to her discernment. 
It will be seen that James I took an even keener personal interest 
in the navy than did Elizabeth, but the lack of controlling capacity, 
so disastrously shown in other affairs, was equally fatal to naval 
administration. The naval records of his reign are but a sorry 
collection of relations of frauds, embezzlements, commissions of 
inquiry, and feeble palliatives. 

The first wish of the new monarch was to obtain peace with 
Spain, a desire for which modern historians have unanimously 
praised him, although it may be at least a matter for debate whether 
the continuance of the war until Spain was bled to death would 
not have been ethically justifiable, politically expedient, and com- 
mercially profitable. On 23 June 1603 a proclamation was issued 
recalling all vessels which had been sent out with hostile intent, 
and thus ending the lucrative privateering speculations which had 
so long provided occupation and profit for English sailors and 
merchants. The last important prize captured by the Queen’s 
ships was the ‘ St. Valentine,’ a Portuguese carrack taken by Sir R. 
Leveson in 1602, and its cargo was sold in’ 1604 for upwards of 
26,000/.8 

In a previous paper‘ I have remarked the improvements in 
building and equipment attributed to Elizabethan shipwrights and 
seamen, chief among which I should place the increase of length 
and decrease of height above water, due to Sir John Hawkins. But 
the greater demand for faster and more, seaworthy ships had not 
yet produced models which satisfied the more critical of sixteenth- 
century experts. Shipbuilding was not yet a science and seemed 
in some respects to have even retrograded during the previous half- 
century ; in the coloured drawings by Anthony Anthony of Henry 
VIII's ships,> which are obviously meant to be faithful representa- 
tions of their general appearance and outline, we see that the hulls 
of the smaller vessels are of the flush-decked, corvette type, such as 
are not again met with till the eighteenth century. The subsequent 
tendency to overload ships, however small, with forecastle and poop 
superstructures, although it can be explained by the necessity for 
providing accommodation for larger crews and longer voyages than 


* Add. MSS. 5752, f. 136. ‘ Ena. Hist. Review , July 1891. 
’ Add. MSS. 22047. There are existing drawings of fifteenth-century vessels 


which are more seaworthy and modern in appearance than those of the two succeeding 
centuries. 
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were before known, can scarcely be considered an improvement on 
the earlier models. Captain George Waymouth, who appears to 
have been considered an authority on the theory and practice of 
shipbuilding and navigation, and who was several times called upon 
to report independently on the workmanship displayed on the royal 
ships, was very severe on his professional contemporaries, and 
writes, ‘ Yet could I never see two ships builded of the like pro- 
portion by the best and most skilful shipwrights, though they have 
many times undertaken the same . . . because they trust rather 
to their judgment than their art, and to their eye than to their 
scale and compass.’® He says that they are too high out of the 
water, crank, and cannot carry their canvas or work their guns in a 
seaway; that they will not steer, and sometimes ‘their sides are 
not of equal proportion the one to the other.’7 Waymouth, among 
other improvements, suggested a turret on the upper deck, moving 
on a swivel and armed with ‘murtherers.’ In another paper he 
says, ‘The shipwrights of England and Christendom build ships 
only by uncertain and traditional precepts, and by deceiving aim of 
their eye,’ and the resulting vessels ‘cannot bear sail nor steer 
readily . . . for want of art in proportioning of the mould and 
fitting of the masts and tackling.’ ® 

It must, however, be borne in mind that for at least a quarter of 
a century English men-of-war had outsailed their antagonists, had 
weathered gales and fought actions, just as successfully as though 
they had been built on the most scientific modern principles. 
Waymouth himself was not successful as a commander at sea; per- 
haps he knew too much. Raleigh, in his ‘ Observations on the Navy,’ ® 
addressed to Prince Henry, says that there are six principal things 
required in a man-of-war, viz. that she should be strongly built, 
swift, stout-sided, carry out her guns in all weathers, hull and try 
well,'’® and that she should stay well. None of these things did the 
king’s ships do satisfactorily, and ‘it were also behoofeful that his 
majesty’s ships were not so overpestered and clogged with great 
ordnance . . . so that much of it serves to no better use but only 
to labour and overcharge the ship’s sides.’ As a practical illustra- 
tion of the shipwrights’ loose methods of calculation it may be 
mentioned that when the ‘ Prince Royal,’ the largest vessel of the 
reign, was built, Baker, Pett, and Bright estimated that 775 loads 
of timber would be required, while 1,627 loads were actually used, 
and the increase in her cost above the original computation made 
was 5,908/.!' These laments did not lead to any great improve- 
ments in construction. Only a few of the vessels were in any way 


®° Add. MSS. 19889; The Jewell of Artes, 1604, f. 135 et seq. 

? Ibid. 8 Harl. MSS. 309-51. © ° Works, ed. 1751. 
‘© Lie to in a gale, showing little or no canvas. 

" Add. MSS. 9294, Nov. 1610. 
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sheathed; in 1624 Dutch men-of-war could literally sail round 
English ones,'* and their crankness was only imperfectly remedied 
by furring or girdling,'* a method, says the writer of the ‘ Nomen- 
clator Navalis,’ '‘ which is ‘ a loss to owners and disgrace to builders, 
and deserves punishment .. . In all the world there are not so 
many furred as in England.’ How slow was the advance may be 
inferred from the fact that in 1635 the ‘ Merhonour,’ launched in 
1589 and rebuilt in 1613, was still regarded as one of the fastest 
sailers in the navy. 

An onlooker” says that the English were ‘ good sailors and 
better pirates.’ Whatever their quality as seamen, or still doubtful 
maritime morality, no greater care was taken now to preserve their 
health or improve their morals than had formerly been the case. 
It is true that the first article in every commission laid stress on 
the performance of divine service at least twice a day, while the 
singing of psalms at a change of watch was an old custom, but 
such humanising details as the punctual payment of wages,’® a 
supply of eatable provisions, hospitals for the sick, and suitable 
clothes had not yet recommended themselves to the naval autho- 
rities as modes either of obtaining men or of keeping them in the 
service. Raleigh writes,‘ They go with as great a grudging to serve 
in his majesty’s ships as if it were to be slaves in the galleys.’ 
James I made little use of the navy beyond fitting out the Algiers 
expedition in 1621, and commissioning a few ships year by year for 
service in the narrow seas; but for these few vessels it was found 
equally difficult to obtain men and to retain them when caught 
now that the incitements of Spanish prizes were wanting, while 
the mortality afloat was equal to the worst days of Elizabeth. The 
only occasion when a large number of men were required was for 
the fleet prepared in 1625, two months before the death of James, 
and then the navy commissioners write to Buckingham that ‘ the 
pressed men run away as fast as we send them down.’ '” Captain 
Christian, of the ‘ Bonaventure,’ almost a new ship, serving on the 
east coast in 1628, writes to the commissioners of ‘ the weak and I 
may truly say miserable state of this ship . . . Of 160 men there 
are but 70 persons of all sorts that at present is either fit or able 
to do the least labour in the ship.’'® There was also ‘a great 
infection and mortality’ on board the ‘Garland.’ Captain Chris- 
tian complains too of the quality of the men pressed. ‘Of all the 
whole company when they are at the best there are not 20 helms- 
men and but three that can heave a lead.’ 


2 §.P., Dom., Jas. I, cl. 83, 84. 

‘Ss Whole or partial external double planking. 

" Harl. MSS. 2301. 8 Paul Hentzner. 

6 On 20 July 1613 a warrant was issued to pay wages owing since 1608. 
1” Add. MSS. 9302, f. 9. 18 §.P., Dom., Jas. I, cl. 20. 
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These instances belong to the end of the reign, but matters had 
not changed ; they had only continued. In 1608 it was said that 
‘the navy is for the greatest part manned with aged, impotent, 
vagrant, lewd, and disorderly companions; it is become a ragged 
regiment . . . of common rogues.’'® In the Algiers fleet one ship 
put ashore ninety-two sick men at Malaga at one time. A hospital 
ship accompanied this expedition, but its use is not mentioned, 
although we may infer that if a man-of-war still had ninety-two 
men ill enough to be sent ashore the hospital ship must have 
been previously filled; but statistics of sickness and death are 
everywhere rarely referred to in comparison with salutes, state 
visits, and other affairs of personal dignity. Although the sailor 
was not properly fed and paid, even if he behaved well, he suffered 
sufficiently severe penalties for bad conduct. Flogging was so 
common that ‘some sailors do believe in good earnest that they 
shall never have a fair wind until the poor boys be duly... 
whipped every Monday morning.’ Ducking, keelhauling, tongue- 
scraping, and tying up with weights hung round the neck ‘till 
heart and back be ready to break’ were ordinary punishments. 
‘ These will tame the most rude and savage people in the world,’ 
says Monson. If for the fourth time a sailor was detected asleep on 
watch *° he was tied to the bowsprit with a biscuit, a can of beer, and 
a knife, ‘and so to hang and choose whether he would cut himself 
down and fall into the sea or hang still and starve.’ ?' Small wonder 
the men ‘ abhorred’* the employment of the crown, and that in 
1625 the shipkeepers at Chatham included weavers, barbers, tailors, 
bakers, shoemakers, &c., ‘most of whom had never been to sea.’ * 

The disorganisation of a service commonly presses most hardly 
on its weaker members ; those of higher rank have usually sufficient 
influence to enable them to preserve their rights or, if they are 
. unscrupulous, to obtain unlicensed gains in the general scramble. 
Nottingham was still at the head of the navy as Lord High Admiral, 
a post he retained till 1618. Englishmen will always remember him 
with respect as the commander of 1588, but a perusal of the various 
papers relating to the naval administration of this period compels 
one to conclude that while always ready to do his duty en grand 
seigneur, to command fleets, and to accept responsibility and decide 
when referred to, he took but a fingertip interest in those details of 
which successful organisation consists, while his implicit confidence 
in his subordinates was a disastrous weakness. During the lifetime 
of Hawkins and under the keen supervision of the queen and her 

® §.P., Dom., Jas. I, xl. £. 70. 

2 Probably on ‘ look-out’ is meant, still the most serious offence of which he can 
be guilty. 

21 ¢A Dialogical Discourse of Marine Affairs,’ by Nathaniel Boteler, Harl. MSS. 


1341. Partly printed in 1685, but of this period. 2 Ibid. 
3 §.P., Dom., Jas. I, elxxxii. 29. 
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ministers this neglect mattered little, but from 1596 onwards the 
conduct of the navy office degenerated rapidly. Neither Langford 
nor Greville, who in turn succeeded Hawkins, was treasurer of 
the navy long enough to do much good or harm, although signs 
were not wanting during the closing years of Elizabeth’s life that 
the able control which had made the navy so terrible to England’s 
foes was relaxing. But the appointment in 1604 of Sir Robert 
Mansell was most unfortunate. Mansell, who was an indifferent 
seaman and an incapable and dishonest administrator, and whose 
only claim to the place was his favour with Nottingham, remained 
in office till 1618, and the greater portion of this paper is practically 
a record of his unfitness for his important charge. 

Mansell’s own delinquencies will be more fully treated subse- 
quently, but both he and Nottingham dealt liberally with officers 
employed at sea or in executive work ashore. Nottingham himself 
obtained, in 1609 and 1611, two pensions from James I, during 
the supremacy of the Howard faction with the king, amounting 
together to 2,700I. a year ; and it is characteristic of James that the 
larger of these pensions, of 1,700/. a year, was granted while the 
commission of 1608 was sitting, and when its disclosures must 
have been well known. When Mansell went to sea he gave himself, 
as treasurer and rear-admiral, thirty shillings a day, although Sir 
Fulke Greville, wheu discharging the same functions in 1599, re- 
ceived only sixteen and eightpencea day. Admirals were appointed 
for the north, south, east, and west coasts, for the narrow seas, and 
for Ireland, all at liberal rates of pay; in one year when only seven 
ships were in commission there were three admirals and four vice- 
admirals serving, ‘so that the navy was like an army of generals and 
colonels.’* In 1602, with twenty-six vessels at sea, the pay of the 
superior officers was less than during any one of the four or five 
years before the storm burst on Mansell and Nottingham in 1618. 
Again, ‘we find . . . that these admirals and vice-admirals with 
their twenty shillings and ten shillings per diem, together with 
the allowance of their retinue and other advantages, are... 
so contented on land that they cannot brook the seas, and get 
captains under them as substitutes in their absence.’* Travelling 
expenses were liberally allowed, and even some of the inferior officers 
were generously permitted to benefit by the stream of wealth cir- 
culating amagng the higher navy officials. The cost of piloting the 
thirteen ships which took the Princess Elizabeth over to Flushing 
was 208/., and thereon it is remarked that the whole piloting 
charges for 286 ships during the last five years of Elizabeth did 
not amount to more. The comptroller of the navy, when he went 
from London to Chatham, charged 9/. 9s. 11d. for travelling ex- 
penses, and the surveyor required 19/. 16s. for the same journey, 

** §.P., Dom., Jas. I, exii. 101. 2 Tbid.., 
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‘it being the duty of his place,’ they indignantly annotate,” while 
even his deputy takes 8/. or 101. when he goes. Mansell himself 
was almost sublime: he afterwards claimed 10,000/. for travelling 
expenses during his term of office.” New posts were freely created 
and equally freelyjpaid. Besides the various admirals who did nothing 
there were a captain-general and two vice-admirals of the narrow 
seas, a storekeeper at Woolwich at 54/. a year, while ‘ the store not 
worth forty shillings,’ and a surveyor of tonnage, whose duty it was 
to survey merchant ships of 100 tons and upwards, claiming the 
bounty of five shillings a ton, and who was accused on all sides of 
embezzling half the amount paid by the crown to the merchants. 
When Mansell resigned he sent in to the commissioners of 1618 
only an uncertified abstract of his payments for the preceding five 
years; they, ‘being noways vouched or subscribed by the officers, we 
can give no satisfaction of the state of his accounts, being only his 
own assertions,’ * and the complaint fairly generalises Mansell’s 
system of financial control even where not tainted with absolute 
theft. Notwithstanding his defiance of the abortive orders for in- 
quiry issued in 1613, and his consequent temporary imprisonment, 
he was sufficiently in favour three years later to receive a present of 
10,0001. from the king on the occasion of his marriage.” Proved 
dishonesty or incapacity barred no one from the favour of James I, 
provided the culprit was sufficiently good-looking or had influential 
friends ; and although the evidence laid before the commission of 
1608, and the commissioners’ report thereon, should have amply 
sufficed to send Mansell to the Tower, his ascendency with 
Nottingham enabled him to continue in office for a further ten 
years. Soon after his appointment he and Sir John Trevor, the 
surveyor of the navy, took steps to provide all the requisite stores 
themselves, thus making large gains on the articles sold by them to 
the king. Not only was timber ordered three or four times over 
for the same purpose,” but on that item alone Mansel was accused 
of making a fraudulent profit of 5,000/. in some four years, and, in 
conjunction with Sir John Trevor, of obtaining upwards of 7,0001. 
during the same time by the differences between the prices paid for 
pitch, tar, masts, &c., and those charged to the crown.*! He, Pett, 
and Trevor were joint owners of a ship, built of government 
materials and furnished with government stores, which was hired 
to the king as.a transport to go to Spain when Nottingham went 
there as ambassador in 1605, and for which the State paid, 
but ‘the same ship was at that time employed in a merchant’s 
voyage, and so entered in the custom-house books.’*? Hawkins 
had introduced the practice of paying over money at once to 
merchants supplying the various requisites for the navy on de- 
*° §.P., Dom., Jas. I. * Ibid. exvi. 86. 28 Tbid. ciii. 104. 2 Tbid. \xxxix. 33. 
% Ibid. xii. f. 17. 3) Ibid. xl. 87. * Cott. MSS. Julius, F iii. f. 15. 
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duction of threepence in the pound, an allowance they were well 
pleased to make in view of the prompt payment, while he had to 
wait long for his accounts to be settled. Mansell still deducted the 
threepence, but did not pay. He stopped sixpence a month from 
the seamen’s wages for the Chatham chest, ‘ but falls presently into 
raging passions and pangs when they call for it.’** But Mansell 
was by no means the only one of the superior officers who helped 
himself out of this fund. Charges of embezzlement, in its crudest 
forms, were made against him in that he certified for more wages 
than were actually paid—1,000/. in one year alone—and that he re- 
tained the proceeds of such government stores as were sold ; ** and 
it must be remembered that these accusations were not anony- 
mous attacks, but charges deliberately formulated, which he never 
dared to face. It may be truer to say that he was indifferent ; it 
is possible that a portion of his ill-earned fortune went in purchasing 
immunity. And it is an argument in favour of this view that his 
dismissal from office did not destroy his influence at court; he 
was chosen to command the expensive and resultless expedition to 
Algiers in 1621, and his subsequent disgrace was due to causes 
independent of his failure as a seaman or his dishonesty as an 
administrator. 

Norreys, writing to Sir John Coke about the navy in 1608, says, 
‘To say truth the whole body is so corrupted as there is no sound 
part almost from the head to the foot; the great ones feed on the 
less and enforce them to steal both for themselves and their 
commanders.’ ** Abuses unknown during the lifetime of Hawkins 
had sprung into existence shortly after his death: delay in paying 
off ships, to the discontent of the men and extra expense of the 
government, combinations between captains, pursers, and victuallers 
to return false musters, and the practice of selling appointments to 
inferior posts were all, according to reliable evidence, begun about 
1597 or 1598.*° Under James ‘the chief officers bear themselves 
insolently, depending on powerful friends at court,’ and ‘ the ship- 
wrights and others are ordered, commanded, and countermanded in 
their work by chief officers who know nothing about it, so that the 
meanest merchantman is better rigged and canvassed than the 
royal ships.’ The insolence and ignorance complained of showed 
conditions very different from those which had obtained under the 
iron hand of Elizabeth. In 1608 the scandal caused by these and 
other circumstances was so great as to necessitate inquiry whether 
the determining cause was the contrivance of Sir Robert Cotton or 
other influences ; a commission was issued to Nottingham, North- 
ampton, Zouch, Wotton, Sir Julius Caesar, Cotton, and others, of 


8 §.P., Dom., Jas. I, xli. f£. 25. * Tbid. exii. 101. 
8 Coke MSS. Cal. Hist. MSS. Com. Report, xii, App. pt. i. 41. 
% Cott. MSS. Julius, F iii. ff. 98, 249, 250, 252. 
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whom only Nottingham was an experienced seaman, and he never 
attended their meetings.” The sittings of the commission extended 
from May 1608 till June 1609; they commenced with an ‘ elegant’ 
speech from the earl of Northampton, they compiled a voluminous 
report, and the only punishment the culprits experienced was that 
of suffering ‘an oration’ from James, in which he trusted that the 
guilty persons would behave better in future, and with that patient 
and saintly hope the proceedings ended. How some of his hearers 
must-have longed for one hour of Elizabeth ! 

Among the malpractices examined into at some length by the 
commissioners was the sale and purchase of places already referred 
to. Hugh Lidyard was made clerk of the cheeque at Woolwich by 
Sir John Trevor, for which he was to pay Trevor 20/. yearly and a 
hogshead of wine ; another witness deposes ‘ that of late years the 
general way of preferment is by money, and few that he knoweth 

. come freely to their places.’ Pursers paid from 70l. to 1201. 
for their posts, boatswains 20/. and cooks 30/. Naturally, under 
such circumstances, ‘ the officers put in and keep in whom they list, 
though they be never so unfit, and put out whom they list, though 
never so fit, and woe be to him that taketh exception to any man, 
though he be never so unruly . . . It breaketh the hearts of them 
that are worthy.’ It was equally natural that men who had paid 
heavily for their employments were unscrupulous in recouping them- 
selves. ‘The captains being for the most part poor gentlemen, did 
mend their fortunes by combining with the pursers,’ who were in 
league with the victuallers, to send in returns of more men than were 
on board the ships; boatswains and gunners sold their stores, ship- 
wrights stole timber, and captains sheltered or took bribes from 
pirates, or turned their vessels into merchantmen to enable owners 
of goods to evade payment of customs. 

James I had every reason to check sharply the waste going on, 
for the crown debt, which was only 400,000/. at his accession, had 
mounted to 1,000,000. in 1608, while the deficit in revenue was 
70,0001. a year.** But ‘an oration’ in broad Scotch from the lips 
of the conceited pedant staggering under the weight of the Tudor 
crown did not prove an effective method of reform. The old 
knaveries continued even as though James had not made a speech. 
In 1618 Cotton attempted, through the intervention of Northampton 
and Rochester, to obtain another inquiry ; but his efforts failed, owing 
to the influence of Nottingham and the intrigues of Mansell. In 
1618 the naval administration was worse than ever, and other 
departments were equally corrupt ; ‘ the household was one mass of 

*” The report of the commissioners will be found in S.P., Dom., Jas. I, xli.; the 
sworn depositions on which that report was based are preserved in Cott. MSS. Julius, 
F iii. The evidence in question is of value for to-day, and as long as official human 


nature is liable to temptation, and the volume is well worth printing. 
* Gardiner, History of England, cab. ed. ii. 11. 
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peculation and extravagance.’*® Even now Cranfield, who was the 
moving spirit in the endeavour to purify the public services, might 
have failed had it not been that Buckingham desired to himself 
occupy the post of Lord High Admiral. Nottingham at last retired 
with a gratuity of 3,000/. and another pension of 1,000. a year, 
while Mansell was succeeded by Sir William Russell, a merchant of 
the Muscovia Company, who paid him for his place, and who was 
wealthy enough to subsequently advance 30,0001. towards fitting out 
the Cadiz expedition in 1625.*° It is probable that, from his lack 
of technical knowledge, Russell’s direction, if more honest than 
Mansell’s, would have been as unsuccessful had he been entrusted 
with absolute control; but the plan was now adopted of appointing 
navy commissioners for five years, responsible only to the lord 
high admiral, but with absolute charge under him, and who 
reduced the four principal officers of the navy to the position of 
mere chief clerks. Immediate benefit was obtained from the reform ; 
the fleet and dockyards were kept in repair, theft was checked, and 
two new ships a year were built in five consecutive years, all for 
less money than Mansell had squandered in doing nothing effi- 
ciently. Buckingham himself appears to have not only given his 
subordinates a loyal support but to have been honestly anxious to 
obtain the best men for the service, and to render officers and 
sailors contented ; the chronic emptiness, however, of the treasury, 
for which he was largely answerable, made his endeavours in this 
last direction of less avail. 

The new commissioners, on commencing their duties, sent in a 
report of the state of affairs. they found existing in the various 
naval departments ; ‘! all the frauds of 1608 were still flourishing, 
with some new ones due to the lapse of time. Places were still 
sold, and at such high prices that the buyers ‘profess openly that 
. they cannot live except they may steal;’ the yearly cost of the 
navy had of late been some 53,000I. a year, ‘ that could not keep it 
from decay.’ For building a new ship in place of the ‘ Bonaventure ’ 
5,7001. had been allowed, but, although 1,700/. had been paid on 
account of it, no vessel had been commenced, and though this same 
ship ‘was broken up above seven years past, yet the king hath 
paid 631. yearly for keeping her.’ Further, ‘the “ Advantage” was 
burnt about five years since, and yet keepeth at the charge of 
1041. 9s. 5d.; the “Charles” was disposed of in Scotland two years 
since, and costeth 601. 16s. 10d. for keeping.’ For repairing the 
‘Merhonour,’ ‘ Defiance,’ ‘ Vanguard,’ and ‘ Dreadnought’ 23,5001. 
had been paid, ‘for which eight new ships might have been built, as 
the accounts of the East India Company do prove; yet all this while 
the king’s ships decayed, and if the “‘ Merhonour ”’ were repaired she 
was left so imperfect that before her finishing she begins again to 


%® Gardiner, History of England, cab. ed. iii. 200. 
#@ §.P., Dom., Jas. I, clxxxii. 28. "| Tbid. c. and ci. 3. 
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In nine years 108,000/. had been charged, for cordage, and 
the commissioners express their intention of reducing the expendi- 
ture on this item by two-thirds. Ata later date some of the commis- 
sioners themselves did not escape suspicion. In 1623 Sir John 
Coke, who was a leading member, wrote to Conway that all went 
well until the Algiers voyage, but that he then suspected some of 
his colleagues were selling their own wares to the government, 
although they denied the accusation when he openly taxed them 
with so doing, and ‘ ever since I carried a watchful eye over them 
and employed fit persons to discover their dealings.’ *? A man like 
Coke was not likely to be popular even among those with whom he 
was associated, still less with the gang whose deceits and illicit 
gains he had greatly helped to terminate. A year later he appealed 
for protection against Sir Guilford Slingsby, who had threatened 
that, unless he was restored to office by Lady Day, Coke should not 
outlive that date.** Slingsby had been comptroller of the navy, a 
post to which he was reappointed by Charles I, and wherein he 
again gave evidence of his peculiar qualifications for the exercise 
of authority over others. But there is no doubt that the adminis- 
tration of the commissioners was pure enough compared with 
that of Mansell; their failures were due to causes they were 
unable to deal with, such as want of money and the bad treat- 
ment of the men; they could raise wages, but they were power- 
less to insure punctual payment of the promised sums. At the 
close of their first five years of office they sent in a certificate of 
the work done by them.‘ They say that whereas they found in 
1618 twenty-three serviceable and ten unserviceable ships, of alto- 
gether 15,670 tons, four decayed galleys, and four hoys, costing 
58,0001. a year, they have now thirty-five serviceable vessels, of 
19,339 tons, besides the hoys and galleys, and the expense has 
been little more than 30,000/. a year, including the charges for 
building ten new ships. The yearly expenditure on the navy 
throughout the reign, exclusive of the victualling expenses, was— * 





decay.’ 


£ £ 
1608-4... . . . 45,595 | 1614-15 . ... . . . 41,0004 
mee. www Ca. wt. a 
1605-6 . . . . . . 28,967 | 1616-17... . . . 41,000 
1606-7 . . . . . .19,592 | 1617-18... . . . 41,000 
1607-8 . ... . . 80,480 | 1618-19 .... . . 81,788 
1608-9 . . . . . . 80,077 | 1619-20... . . . 29,396 
1609-10 . . . . . . 48,992 | 1620-21 . 29.688 
1610-11 . . . . . . 80,586 | 1621-22 . 80,765 
1611-12 . . . . . . 85,845 | 1622-28 . 80,442 . 
1612-18 . . . . . . 18,0004 | 1628-24 . 29,981 
18-4 ww ww om «(6 .. a 
#2 §S. P., Dom., Jas. I, cli. 35. § Ibid. clx. 43, “ Toid. elvi. 12. 


‘* Lans. MSS. 142, f.278; State Papers, Dom., Jas. I, ¢.; ibid. elvi. 12, elxiii. 39. 
The cost_of victualling varied between 6,0002. and 16,0001. a year. 
© For the half-year only. 
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Piracy, though still a school for seamanship, was no longer the 
flourishing business it had been under Elizabeth; the trade, to use 
a modern phrase, was ‘cut up.’ Spanish commerce was almost 
destroyed in the northern latitudes, and the Dutch was well able to 
protect itself, while new competitors were found in the Mediter- 
ranean rovers who hovered round the English coasts and even 
stretched out into the North Atlantic, and in the fast-sailing Dun- 
kirk privateers who swarmed in the Channel. In 1605 Hannibal 
Vivian writes from the west, ‘ Let it not offend you that I inform 
you from time to time of the piracies and depredations daily com- 
mitted on this coast.’ However repugnant piracy may have been 
to some of the officials it commended itself to many of the inhabit- 
ants of the western counties ; out of one pirate crew, thirty-five in 
number, seventeen belonged to Dartmouth and Kingswear, and the 
mayor and others of Plymouth were accused of buying the stolen 
goods and favouring the escape of the men. The government 
appeared helpless; if they sent ships to sea the captains ‘ pretend 
to pursue, and when well away in some distant port write up that 
a leak had been sprung, obtain warrants to repair in port, and so 
remain for the captain’s benefit,’ or sometimes even took the 
pirates’ goods on board and sheltered the criminals themselves. If 
any of the corsairs were caught the general opinion among them 
that they were only liable to a little ‘lazy imprisonment’ was usually 
borne out by results. Ireland was said to be ‘ the nursery and store- 
house of pirates,’ “* for, besides providing its own quota of sea-rovers, 
it offered the hospitality of its ports to those vessels requiring repair 
belonging to the Barbary corsairs.*® In 1616 the weakness of the 
crown was shown by a warrant being granted to two London mer- 
chants to prepare a ship to go pirate-hunting, with permission to 
retain for themselves three-fourths of the goods seized,” there being 
about this year a fleet of thirty Turkish ships in the Atlantic, and 
another Salleeman had recently been captured in the Thames.*! The 
inhabitants of Swanwhich (i.e. Swanage) seem to have been especially 
nervous, since they petition for a block-house, ‘the Turks being grown 
exceedingly audacious.’ Matters grew even worse towards the close 
of the reign. Some Weymouth merchants desired to fit out ships of 
their own to deal with the incubus terrorising commerce, but per- 
mission was refused, mainly because it was injurious to the lord 
high admiral’s profits and ‘dishonourable to the king.’ Others, 
however, of the Weymouth tradesmen dealt with the robbers, and 
the local admiralty officers were supposed to connive at the traffic.™ 


48 Cott. MSS. Otho, E viii. f. 316. © Thid. f. 323. 
50 State Papers, Dom., Jas. I, \xxxvi. 101. At this time the navy was costing 
53,0001. a year—more than Elizabeth spent during many of the years England was 


at war. 
51 Toid. xe, 24. 52 Thid. cli. 21, 1623. 
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The Lizard light was objected to, because ‘it will conduct pirates,’ 
and it reads strangely now that it was forbidden at the instance of 
the Trinity House. The Newfoundland Company, in asking for 
assistance, say that since 1612 damage to the amount of 40,0001. 
has been committed by the marauders, and that over 1,000 
men have been forced or persuaded to join them. One of the 
freebooters was admiral of a large pirate fleet. In 1624 the 
navy commissioners were desired to certify how many men-of- 
war would be required to clear the southern and western coasts, 
just as they had frequently before been required ‘to certify ;’ the 
process seldom proceeded further. 

That ‘merchantmen dare hardly sail’ was scarcely a condition 
of things conducive to commercial enterprise. Little can be said 
about the merchant marine for these years, the returns of available 
ships, so frequently occurring among the papers relating to Eliza- 
beth’s reign, being entirely absent for this period. But all the 
notices of trade met with are invariably characterised by lamenta- 
tion ; the Dutch were said to be obtaining the carrying trade, owing 
to the greater cheapness with which their vessels were built and 
worked, the difference in their favour being as much as one-third 
of the English owner’s demand for freight. In 1620 it was stated 
that the number of London-owned ships had fallen to one-half of 
that of former years, and, as accounting for part of the decrease, 
we have a return for 1618 of vessels belonging to the river but 
lately sold for want of employment. The list in question shows 
an enormous depreciation in value, since none of them can have 
been very old :— 

















- | oe. | Guns | Cost | Sold for| aa | Sean. | ‘Cin | Cost | Sota for 
£ £ | | 2 | ¢ 
‘Neptune’ 500 30 | 5,000 | 1,500 | ‘Industry’ | 350 26 | 4,500 | 2,000 
‘Paragon’ | 280 


24 | 3,200 1,000 | ‘ Clement 
‘Martha’ | 250 | 20 | 2,400| 500| andJob’ | 300 | 24 











3,600 | 1,000 


The building price here almost certainly does not include the cost 
of ordnance, while it is probable that the sale price does, and it will 
be noticed that these merchantmen are nearly as strongly armed 
as men-of-war. complaints came from all quarters; the Muscovy 
Company had employment for only two instead of seventeen ships, 
as in former days, and the Norway trade was ‘in pawn to the 
Dutch ;’ the Levant Company found its trade destroyed by piracy; 
the greater portion of the Newcastle coal traffic was carried on in 
foreign bottoms, and the fisheries in English waters were entirely 
in the hands of the Hollanders, who were reputed to make a profit 
of 1,000,000/. a year from that which under a stronger sovereign 
would have been held for England.® During this reign the most 
% State Papers, Col. Mar. 1620. 54 State Papers, Dom., Jas. I, civ. 65. 
8’ Harl. Misc. iii. 232 et seq. ed. 1809. 
112 
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flourishing association was the East India Company, although its 
profits were not so large as were those of its Dutch rival; in 
twenty years it had despatched eighty-six ships, of which eleven 
had been seized by the Dutch and fourteen had been wrecked or 
worn out, and the estimation in which it was held is shown by its 
being more heavily assessed towards the expenses of the Algiers 
expedition than was any other company. This association at- 
tempted, in 1618, to start iron and shipbuilding works near Cork, 
but the hostility of the natives forced them to discontinue the 
enterprise. The largest merchantman built during the reign of 
James, the ‘ Trade’s Increase,’ of 1,100 tons, was constructed 
for the East India Company. It, with a smaller ship, the 
‘Peppercorn,’ of 250 tons, was launched in January 1609-10, 
and there are some curious notes by the captain of the ‘ Pepper- 
corn’ describing the event.>” On Saturday, 30 Dec., the king 
came down to name the two ships, but every attempt to launch 
them failed, and continued efforts on the Sunday ‘God made 
fruitless that day.’ On 1 Jan. the ‘ Peppercorn’ was launched, and 
it was only then found that the dock-head was too narrow to let 
the ‘Trade’s Increase’ pass. On the Wednesday, however, she 
was got clear, and the captain of the ‘ Peppercorn’ complains that 
‘on this ship was all the company’s pride set; she was altogether 
regarded, tended, and followed, while the other, the “‘ Peppercorn,” 
was left in manner desolate.’ The ‘ Trade’s Increase’ was wrecked 
in 1613 during her first voyage. The hire of merchantmen taken 
up for government service was still two shillings a month per ton, 
and the bonus of five shillings a ton on vessels of 100 tons and 
upwards, suitable for fighting purposes, ceased in 1624, only to 
be renewed early in the next reign for vessels of 200 tons and 
upwards. 

The following list comprises all the men-of-war of the Royal 
Navy existing at the accession of James I, with the dates, in some 
instances absent or only approximately correct, of their building 
and rebuilding, compiled from diverse sources. Both the number 
and names vary slightly in different papers. It should be remarked 
that the term ‘ rebuilt’ appears to have been usell with little exact- 
ness, and was applied to more or less extensive repairs or to a 
process which left hardly an old timber in the ship. It is only 
where the charges for repairs are expressed and the cost per ton 
can be calculated that the extent of renewal can be estimated. 
Here such dates are only given where a distinct statement that a 
ship was ‘ rebuilt’ has been found.** 


36 The Dutch Company is said to have distributed, in twenty-one years, dividends 
of 30,000,000 florins on a capital of some 6,000,000 florins (Irving, Commerce of India). 

37 Eg. MSS. 2100. 

58 The ‘Assurance’ is not named in the last Elizabethan lists, but she is referred 
to in State Papers of preceding years, occurs in the first navy list of James in 1603, 
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— Built Rebuilt — Built Rebuilt 


‘Elizabeth’ . .| 1558 | — || ‘Vanguard’ . .| 1587 | 1619 
‘Triumph’. 4 1561 | — ‘Swiftsure’ . ‘ 1574 1608 
‘White Bear’ . ‘ 1564 1589 * Swallow ’ ‘ ° — 
‘Victory’ . ‘ — — ‘ Foresight ’ ‘ — |; — 

| ‘Merhonour’ . .| 1589 1613 | ‘Crane’ . P -| 1589 | 1610 

| ‘Ark Royal’ , ‘ 1586 | 1608 ‘Adventure’ . J 1594 —_ 
‘St. Matthew’® .| — — ‘Quittance’ . ‘ 1589 | 1605 
‘St. Andrew’ ” ‘ —- | — ‘ Answer ’ ‘ .| 1589 1604 
‘Due Repulse’ . 1596 | 1610 ‘ Tremontane’ -| 1586 -- 

| ‘Garland’ ‘ . | 1589 = ‘Advantage’ . -| 1589 | — 
‘Warspite’ . ‘ 1596 — | *Charles’ Z 4 1587 — 

| ‘Mary Rose’ . .| 1555 1589 ‘Moon’ . ‘ -| 1586 1602 
‘Hope’ . ‘ .| 1558 1602 ‘ Advice’ . 4 -| 1587 | 1612 

| ‘Bonaventure’ 4 1561 1587 ee ‘ -| 1586 | — 
‘Lion’ . . - 1582 1609 || ‘Merlin’. . : | 1615 
‘Nonpareil’ . 1585 1602 |} ‘Sun’ ... ; / 
‘ Defiance ’ ‘ .| 1589 1613 ‘George,’ hoy . ‘ —- | — 
‘Rainbow’ . . | 1587 _ ‘Primrose,’ hoy ‘ 1612 
‘ Dreadnought’ — ie | ‘eet? x) TL. 
‘Antelope’. . 1558 — || 4 galleys : . — — 


| 











Keel 


— | Built | Tons | Burthen| Guns | 
| length | 


Beam | Depth 


| feet feet feet 
| *‘Nonsuch’ . .| 1603 | 636 | 38 | 88 34 15 
‘Prince? : | + | 1610 | 1,200 | 55 | 115 | 43: | 18 
‘Phenix’ @ ; .| 1612 | 250 | 20 70 24 6/C=«C«id 
‘Convertive’® . - | 1616 500 | 30 _— — — 
‘Rainbow’ . ‘ .| 1618 | 650 40 102 | 35 14 
‘Antelope’ . ‘ . | 1618 450 | 34 92 ; 32 | 123 
‘Constant Reforma- 
tion’ 1619 752 | 42 106 | 353 | 15 
‘Happy Entrance’ .| 1619 | 582 | 437 96 | + | 14 
‘Victory’ . ‘ . | 1620 | 875 656 | 108 | 352 | 17 
|*Garland’. . .| 1620 | 6838 | 512 | ¢ 93 , | = 
‘ Swiftsure’ . - | 1621 887 650 106 1 
| ‘Bonaventure’ . - | 1621 | 675 506 é 98 154 
‘St. George’ , - | 1622 895 671 110 16 
| ‘St. Andrew’. . | 1622 | 895 671 | 110 164 
‘Triumph’ . ‘ . | 1623 922 692 110 17 
‘Mary Rose’ . - | 1623 | 394 288 83 13 
‘Seven Stars’ . -| —s 140 — 60 9 
‘Charles’ . . .| —* 140 — — | — | 
| ‘Desire’ . ‘ .-| —# 80 — | 66 | 16 6 





and is stated to have been rebuilt in that year. The ‘ Achates,’ ‘ Tide,’ and ‘ Cygnet,’ 
small vessels, are mentioned in some lists. 

58° T have previously (Ene. Hist. Rev. vi. 481) classed the ‘ Victory ’ among the vessels 
built between 1562 and 1574; the earliest reference to her that I have been able to find 
is in Baeshe’s victualling accounts for January 1562-3 (Harl. MSS. 167, 1). She was 
then at Portsmouth. In February 1558-9 the ‘ Peter,’ of 800 tons, was ‘in new making’ 
at Woolwich; in the fleet list of Henry VIII the ‘Peter’ is said to be of 600 tons, 
while the ‘ Victory,’ though called in every Elizabethan one an 800-ton ship, was cal- 
culated, in the more exact measurement of 1602, as of 555 net and 694 gross measure- 
ment. We may take it, therefore, that the two vessels were of about the same size. 
Seeing that the ‘ Peter’ was rebuilt in 1559; that her name never recurs in any navy 
list, nor in any of the numerous papers relating to the navy; that there is no trace of 
the construction of the ‘ Victory,’ whereas the cost or various details relating to other 
large ships are directly or incidentally referred to; that there are some other instances 
of the name of a ship having been changed after rebuilding—I suggest the possibility 


For notes 60-64 see next page. 
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Out of these nineteen vessels Mansell, who held office for four- 
teen of the twenty-two years under review, had furnished at the 
most six, and perhaps only four, of the ships on this list, and two- 
of them were mere pinnaces. 

In 1608 the king had resolved to have three ships built, but the 
‘Nonsuch ’ was the only accession to the strength of the navy- 
Although no new vessels were then constructed for some years,. 
James took sufficient pride in his fleet to be eager to show it to 
visitors ; in 1606 he ordered all the available vessels ‘to be rigged 
and put in warlike order,’ preparatory to a visit from himself and 
the king of Denmark, which took place in August. In 1608 the 
‘ Ark Royal,’ Nottingham’s flagship in 1588, was rebuilt, and her 
name, which should have lived in popular memory: with that of 
the ‘ Golden Hind,’ changed to the ‘Ann Royal,’ in honour of ‘the 
commonplace queen. She was rechristened by Sir Oliver Cromwell. 
The ‘ Swiftsure,’ rebuilt and renamed the ‘ Speedwell’ in the same 
year, is noteworthy as being the first English man-of-war lost by 
misadventure at sea since the ‘ Mary Rose’ foundered at Spithead 
in 1545. She went ashore near Flushing in November 1624, a 
mischance which her captain—Chudleigh—attributed to a drunken 
pilot.© He at any rate lost all control over his crew, whose disci- 
pline seems to have been quite unequal to the sudden strain of an 
unexpected accident. 

It was probably due to the express desire of James that on 
20 Oct. 1608 the keel was laid of the ‘ Prince Royal,’ of 1,200 tons, 
the largest ship yet designed for the navy. Under the new rules. 
of measurement in force in 1632, she was certified as of 1,085 net, 
and 1,330 gross tonnage. Her construction was assigned to 
Phineas Pett, and many intrigues, reaching even the court, centred 
round her. The other shipwrights were both jealous and critical, 
and openly expressed their disapprobation both of the material 
used and the manner in which it was employed. In 1609 Baker, 
now an old man of seventy-nine years, but still in active 
that the ‘Peter’ became the first ‘ Victory’ of the English navy. But it may be that 
the ‘lesser new ship’ of 1561, which I considered, but not on conclusive evidence, to 
be probably the ‘ Bonaventure,’ was really the ‘ Victory.’ 

® Captured at Cadiz in 1596. 
| State Papers, Dom., Jas. I, exxxiii. 70; ibid. elviii. 54; ibid. Chas. I, xiii. 56 ;. 
Add. MSS. 9294, f. 505; ibid. 9295, Pett’s autobiog.; ibid. 9297, f. 359. As usual all 


these dimensions, especially tonnage, differ somewhat in the papers quoted. 

* Built as a yacht for Prince Henry. 

* This was the ‘ Destiny,’ built for Sir Walter Raleigh before his last voyage, and 
afterwards boughi or confiscated into the navy. 

* The ‘Seven Stars’ and ‘Desire’ between 1611 and 1618, and the ‘Charles’ 
between 1618 and 1622. Two other third-rates, the ‘Mercury’ and the ‘ Spy,’ were 
built in 1620 by Phineas Pett, who went as captain of one of them, for some 
London merchants to go with the Algiers fleet. By a warrant dated August 1622 they 
were directed to be taken into the navy, but their names do not appear in any list of 
James or Charles. 6} §.P., Dom., Jas. I, elxxiv. 56. 
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employment, Bright, Stevens, and some other shipwrights, with 
Waymouth as an unofficial expert, were ordered to report on the 
execution of the work. Pett did not like Waymouth, whom he 
describes in his autobiography as ‘ great kileow Waymouth’ and 
‘a great braggadocio, a vain and idle fellow.’ Baker, and perhaps 
some of the others, must have been chosen on the governmental 
principle of setting personal enemies to inspect each other’s per- 
formances, seeing that he had not long before stated on oath that 
he thought both the Petts ‘simple’ and quite unfit to be entrusted 
with the production of a large ship. Pett, naturally, had little 
love for Baker, although he had years before attempted to be friendly 
with the veteran, ascribing all his knowledge of his art, ‘if I have 
any,’ to the elder man; but the system which made it to each 
man’s pecuniary interest to obtain as many ships as possible to 
build and repair, and to exert all his personal influence to that end, 
converted the dockyards into nests of intrigue. Pett was protected 
by Nottingham and Mansell, and ‘he is reported to be their right 
hand, and they cannot do without him,’ said Bright, another of Pett’s 
competitors, and who was therefore chosen to sit in judgment upon 
him. Nottingham, Suffolk, and Worcester were then appointed to 
make further inquiry, and their report being satisfactory, and 
therefore displeasing to Northampton, the latter desired another 
investigation, which the king acceded to by appointing a day when 
he would examine the vessel and hear the conflicting evidence him- 
self. He and Prince Henry came to Woolwich on 8 May 1609, and 
after a long day of scrutiny and discussion Pett emerged triumphant 
from the ordeal. Time, however, was on the side of the objectors. 
The ‘ Prince Royal’ was never subjected to any serious work, but 
in 1621 the commissioners wrote to Buckingham that she was then 
only fit for show, that she cost in the first instance 20,000/. and 
would require another 6,000/. to make her fit for service, and that 
she was built of decaying timber and green unseasoned stuff. 
These were the very points on which Baker and his fellows had in- 
sisted, and on which they had been defeated in 1609. She attracted 
universal attention when building; the king, the prince of Wales, 
Princess Elizabeth, and the French ambassador came several times 
to visit her when approaching completion, and ‘ nobles, gentry, and 
citizens from all parts of the country round’ resorted to Woolwich. 
An attempt to launch her was made on 24 Sept. 1610, the whole of 
the royal family being present, but, as in the case of the ‘ Trade’s 
Increase,’ the dock-head was too narrow to permit her to pass. A 
second essay was more successful. The ‘ Prince’ was the first 


% Cott. MSS. Julius, F iii. f. 293. 
-™ Letter, Pett to Baker, 10 April 1603; Cott. MSS. Otho, E vii. f. 155. 
* Coke MSS. Cal. i. 114. 
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three-decker built for the English navy;® she was gorgeously 
decorated, according to the taste of the time, with carvings, and 
‘curious paintings the like which was never in any ship before,’ 
and ‘she was double-planked, a charge which was not formerly 
thought upon, and all the butt-heads were double-bolted with iron 
bolts.’ 7° 

Perhaps as the result of Cotton’s efforts in 1613 to procure 
further inquiry into the naval administration several of the old 
ships were rebuilt about that time, but, as the commissioners sub- 
sequently remarked, at prices which would have more than provided 
new ones in their stead. It was not until the navy commission 
took control, in 1618, that the systematic production of new ships 
was commenced. It will be seen from the preceding list that 
from that date they carried out for five years their expressed intention 
of adding two ships a year to the navy. They also made certain 
recommendations to be kept in view by themselves and their suc- 
cessors.” The fleet was to average thirty sea-going ships, and 
building was to be confined to Deptford, where two vessels could be 
worked upon simultaneously. The length of keel was to be treble 
the breadth, ‘ but not to draw above sixteen feet, because deeper 
ships are seldom good sailers ;’ besides, ‘they must be somewhat 
snug-built, without double galleries and too lofty upper works, which 
overcharge many ships and make them loom fair but not work well 
at sea.’ It is no reproach to the commissioners, who could but 
act on the best professional advice obtainable, to have to remark 
that their ships were nearly as crank as their predecessors, and all 
required to be furred or girdled to make them at all trustworthy in 
a seaway; and, at a later date, even the smaller stern galleries 
they were provided with excited much adverse criticism. They 
continue, ‘For strengthening the ship we subscribe to the new 
manner of building—1st, making three orlops, whereof the lowest, 
being placed two feet under water, strengtheneth the ship though 
her sides be shot through; 2nd, to carry this orlop end to end; 
3rd, the second or main deck to be sufficiently high to work guns 
in all weathers.’ Cooking galleys were to be placed in the forecastle, 
as the weights carried at each end with a comparatively empty 
midship section caused ‘ hogging,’ besides wasting valuable stowage 
space and producing other inconveniences. The lower ports were 
now to be at least four and a half feet above the water-line. Most 
of the commissioners’ ships were built with three decks, but with 
only quarter-deck and round-house, instead of the half-deck, fore- 


® In the literal but not later sense of ‘ three-decker.’ She had three decks but 
only two full batteries. In 1634 the authorities of the Trinity House, who, through 
a long series of years, appear to have always chosen the wrong view, wrote, ‘ The art 
or wit of man cannot build a ship fit for service with three tier of ordnance.’ Three 
years later the first ‘ three-decker’ was afloat. 


7” Add. MSS. 9294, Nov. 1610. " §.P., Dom., Jas. I, ci. 4. 
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castle and spar-decks before customary. Bad as they were they 
seem to have been steadier than their predecessors. 

An undated paper calendared under 1627, but which from its 
arguments in favour of a third deck—a question finally closed 
long before 1627—I think belongs rather to this period, gives us 
some particulars relating to the internal arrangements of a man- 
of-war. The lowest deck was to carry the bread and other store 
rooms, the cables and officers’ cabins, besides the greater part of 
the crew who were also to be berthed upon it. The second deck 
was to be laid 54 or 6 feet above this, and in a ship like the ‘ Lion’ 
was to be pierced for nine ports a side and four chase-ports fore 
and aft. The ports were to be at least two feet three inches square, 
‘and that there be built between every two ports hanging cabins 
to fold up to the decks for the lodging of men.’ Otherwise this 
deck was to be kept clear instead of being hampered by the cables 
stowed upon it in two-decked ships. Readers desirous of technical 
details relating to the position and dimensions of floor, timbers, 
riders, butts, carlings, clamps, foot and chain waling, standing and 
running rigging, &c., will find much exact information in the State 
Papers of the next reign dealing with the surveys taken of most of 
the new and old ships in 1626 and 1627. 

It was ordered that the ‘ Elizabeth’ and the ‘Triumph’ should 
be sold, the ‘ Quittance’ and ‘Tremontane’ broken up, while the 
hulls of the ‘ Garland’ and ‘ Mary Rose’ were to be used to wharf 
a proposed new dock at Chatham. The ‘Bonaventure,’ ‘Advantage,’ 
and ‘ Charles’ had long ceased to exist, and the ‘St. Andrew’ and 
‘St. Matthew’ had been given to Sir John Leigh in 1604 as being 
then no longer serviceable. The Elizabethan ‘ Victory’ is not men- 
tioned in any list subsequent to that of 1607, although her repairs 
in 1609 cost 4,071/., which is the last time she is even indirectly 
referred to ; Iam unable to say how or when she passed out of the ser- 
vice, but, as it was at first intended to call the ‘ Prince’ the ‘Victory,’ 
it must have been very shortly after 1609. The four galleys were 
a source of constant expense, one or the other being in continual 
need of repair, rebuilding, or shed protection from the weather. 
They were never used, and in 1629, having ‘ been long laid aside 
as useless vessels,’ were ordered to be sold. The new ‘ Antelope’ 
and ‘ Rainbow’ of 1618 were not claimed by the commissioners as 
due to their initiative, although both must have been completed 
after their entry into office. The ‘ Happy Entrance’ and ‘ Constant 
Reformation ’ were launched in the presence of the king at Deptford, 
and were named by him with intent tocommemorate Buckingham’s 
accession to his post and the good effects to be expected from it. 
In 1624 no new vessels were built, and the last navy list of James I 
is as follows :—” - 


2 §.P., Dom., Jas. I, clxi. 68. The classification is that of the State Paper. 
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First rank Second rank Third rank Fourth rank 

‘ Prince’ ‘Due Repulse’ ‘ Dreadnought ’ * Phenix’ 
‘Bear’ ‘ Warspite ’ ‘ Antelope’ ‘Seven Stars’ 
‘Merhonour’ ‘ Victory’ ‘ Speedwell’ ‘Charles’ 
‘Anne Royal’ ‘Assurance’ ‘ Adventure’ ‘ Desire’ 

‘ Nonsuch’ * Convertive’ 

‘Defiance’ ‘Happy Entrance’ 

‘Lion’ F ‘ Bonaventure ’ 

‘ Vanguard ' ‘Garland’ 

‘ Rainbow ’ ‘Mary Rose’ 


‘Constant Reformation’ 
‘ Swiftsure’ 

‘St. George ’ 

‘St. Andrew’ 
‘Triumph’ 

There were also the four galleys and some hoys; eleven of the 
vessels were noted as needing more or less substantial repairs, and 
most of the old ones were broken-backed. The ten new ships cost 
6l. a ton for the larger and 51. 6s. 8d. for the smaller ones, against 
16/. a ton under Mansell’s improvident management ;™ but it is 
likely that these prices are for the hulls alone, and, according to 
another statement, the ‘St. George’ and the ‘ St. Andrew’ cost 
8,959. 10s. each; Burrell’s contracts for 1619 were at the rates 
of 81. and 7/. 10s. a ton.” No alteration was made in the way of 
calculating tonnage until 1628. 

There is little to be said about any improvements in rigging or 
canvas during this period. Top-gallant masts and sails were said 
to have been introduced during the reign of Elizabeth, but no 
official mention is made of them till 1618; the earliest reference 
to them, as actually existing, that I have found is in the inventory 
of the rigging of the ‘ Hector’ and her consorts, fitted out for the 
East India Company in 1600.” Fore and aft sails are still absent ; 
studding sails and booms are spoken of in the ‘ Nomenclator 
Navalis,’” but are not alluded to in any naval document. It may 
be of interest to quote from the same manuscript the rules govern- 
ing the proportions of masts and yards. 


Mainmast é ‘ . 8 times four-fifths of the beam 

Foremast . ‘ ‘ . four-fifths of mainmast 

Bowsprit . " ” 

Mizzen-mast . , . one-half of mainmast 

Topmasts . ‘ ° . half the length of lower masts 
73 §.P., Dom., Jas. I, elviii. 56. ™ Add. MSS. 9297, f. 258. 


% §.P., Dom., Jas. I, eviii. 58. 

7 Stevens, Dawn of Trade to the Kast Indies. 

™ Harl. MSS. 2301. About 1625 or earlier, and by Sir Hen. Manwayring. It was 
printed in 1644 under the title of The Sea-man’s Dictionary. There is another MS. 
copy among the State Papers (S.P. Dom., Chas. I, exxvii.) called, A Brief Abstract 


. of all Parts and Things belonging to a Ship. The three versions differ but little 
from each other. 
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Mainyard . ‘ ‘ . five-sixths of length of keel 
Foreyard . ‘ ‘ . four-fifths of mainyard 
Topyard . ‘ ‘ . three-sevenths of mainyard 
Cross-jack yard ‘ . four-fifths of mainyard 
Spritsail yard 


” ” 


Baker, Pett, and Burrell were the three chief shipwrights of the 
reign; Stevens, Adye, Bright, Clay, Greaves, and Maryott were less 
known men. Baker died on 31 Aug. 1613, at the age of eighty- 
three. As a boy and man he had seen the rise of the English 
navy, and had himself largely helped by his skill to produce the 
type of ship which was found sufficient for that age. That during 
the whole of his long life he appears, so far as existing records show, 
to have quarrelled with, or spoken ill of, equals, inferiors, and 
superiors may be charitably attributed rather to the unfortunate 
conditions governing a shipwright’s position than to any natural 
bent of character.”* The ships built by him represented sound and 
honest work; he died in harness while in charge of the repairs of 
the ‘ Merhonour,’ which had been made under his superintendence 
twenty-four years previously, and he was long remembered as ‘ the 
famous artist of his time.’ Pett had been favoured by Nottingham 
and Mansell, but does not appear to have experienced the same 
partiality from the commissioners. They chiefly employed Burrell, 
who had previously been master shipwright to the East India 
Company, for their ships, but during the next reign Pett came again 
into favour, and was made a principal officer and commissioner for 
the navy shortly after Burrell’s death in 1630. The master ship- 
wrights received two shillings a day and lodging money, but Baker 
had extra payments of three shillings a day and a pension of 401. a 
year, which he had enjoyed since building the ‘ Merhonour.’ 
Bright had an additional three shillings and eightpence a day, of 
which one shilling and eightpence had been given to his predecessor, 
Chapman, for good service in building the ‘ Ark Royal,’ and had 
descended to him. Pett had also a payment of three shillings a 
day, of which one shilling had been retained in the family since it 
had been first granted to his father in the second year of Mary’s 
reign.”? Probably the orthodox scale of wages would not alone 
have retained these men in the royal service, and the pensions 
were used to make their posts more valuable. 

Chatham and Deptford were still the chief dockyards, the latter 
containing the principal building slips ; little mention is made of 
Portsmouth until the next reign. In 1618 the commissioners 
recommended that a new dock should be constructed at Chatham, 
330 feet long and 36 feet broad, at a cost of 2,000/., the expenses of 

** The writings or utterances of other shipwrights which have come down to us 


show them to have been in no way superior to Baker in these respects. 
* Add, MSS. 9299, f. 48. 
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sending ships to and fro between Chatham and Deptford being very 
great, amounting sometimes to some hundreds of pounds for a 
single vessel. This suggestion apparently fell through for lack of 
money. The dockyards shared the disorganisation of the other 
departments ; notwithstanding the exposures of 1608 ten years later 
the storehouses at Deptford were said to be ‘full of rotten wood 
and bad cordage,’ the scales were light by one pound in the ewt., 
and while bad materials were knowingly received the good were 
sold to boatswains and other officers at low prices. In 1624 
Chatham yard remained uninclosed, so that strangers came and 
took away timber, nails, or any portable article. In 1604 the stores 
at Deptford included 210 masts, 322 loads of timber, 41,000 feet of 
plank, 171 cables, 499 hawsers, 15 serviceable and 28 unserviceable 
anchors, 24 compasses, 40 bolts of canvas, 24,000 tree-nails, and 
many other articles down to ‘a decayed pitch-pot,’ and it is likely 
that they were larger in number and better in quality at this date 
than at any time during the succeeding twenty years. The value 
of Deptford dockyard, house, and ground was estimated at 5,0001. 
and the average yearly charge at 765/.; it was at one time proposed 
to remove the whole plant to Chatham.*! The expenses at Chatham 
during 1622 were— * 


£ s. d. £ «s. 4. 
Jan.—March. Ordinary 652 4 34 Extraordinary 631 2 4} 
Mar.—June o 666 17 1 0 669 5 3} 
June—Sept. ‘ 766 25 ‘i 829 10 8} 
Sept.—Christmas ,, . 787 19 9} 


The ‘ ordinary ’ charges embraced those for ship-keepers and inferior 
officers attached to ships lying up, Upnor Castle, clerical work, 
rents, watchmen, clerks, storekeepers, and the superior officers. 
The ‘ extraordinary’ were for shipwrights, 61 in number, carpenters, 
joiners, caulkers, pump-makers, sawyers, sail-makers, and bricklayers. 
Wages were, per day: shipwrights, from 1s. 2d. to 2s.; caulkers, 
7d. to 2s.; carpenters, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 10d.; pump-makers, 1s. 6d. to 
2s. ; joiners, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 8d. ; sail-makers, 1s. 8d.; sawyers, 1s. 2d. 
to 1s. 4d.; bricklayers, 10d. to 1s. 6d.; and labourers, 8d. or 9d. 
All these men, except the labourers, had lodging money, varying 
from 5s. 4d. in the case of the master shipwrights * to so small a 
sum as 2d. 

The armament of ships was still very heavy for their tonnage, 
and accounted in some measure for their rolling proclivities and the 
impossibility of obtaining a comparatively steady gun platform. 
Sometimes it was necessary to dismount some of the guns. ‘ The 
“Dreadnought” carries 36 ; yet four of them for seven years have 

% Add. MSS. 9297, f. 25. *' Cott. MSS. Otho, E vii. ff. 219, 220. 


* State Papers, Dom., Jas. I, exxxvi., and Add. MSS. 9294, f. 260. 
*8 Probably per week. 
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been buried in her ballast, as some are also in the “ Answer,” and 
other ships.’ ** This stowage of the guns strained the vessel dan- 
gerously and caused leaks, and, as gravel ballast was still employed, 
an injury was a very serious matter from the difficulty in reaching 
the damaged part. From a paper which gives a detailed list of the 
guns belonging to each ship of the fleet I quote those of the new 
‘Victory ’—two cannon, two demi-cannon, sixteen culverins, twelve 
demi-culverins, four sakers, two falcons, and four fowlers. Of these 
we may suppose that cannon, demi-cannon, and culverins were 
carried on the middle, or main, deck, the remainder being divided 
between upper deck, half-deck, quarter-deck, and forecastle.* The 
lowest or orlop deck, recently introduced, was of course not used as 
a battery. The price of ordnance was from 121. to 15. a ton, and 
the manufacture was still retained in a few hands, its exportation 
without license being forbidden. In 1619 orders were issued that 
casting was to be confined to Sussex and Kent, that guns were to 
be landed at or shipped from the Tower wharf only, and that East 
Smithfield was to be the one market-place for their sale or pur- 
chase. They could be proved only in Ratcliff Fields, and all pieces 
were to have on them at least two letters of the founder’s name, 
with the year and the weight of the gun. The founders had to give 
bond for 1,000/. as a surety against illegal exportation, and once a 
year to send in a report of the number and description of guns 
cast and to whom they had been sold. These precautions were 
. not unneeded, but did not prevent the secret sale to foreign buyers 

any more than similar restrictions had availed during the reign of 
Elizabeth. The royal forts themselves were turned into marts for 
this and other unlawful transactions. Upnor Castle is described as 
‘a staple of stolen goods, a den of thieves, a vent for the transport 
of ordnance.’ The person holding the post of ‘ king’s gun-founder,’ 


Thomas Browne, was accused of transgressing largely.” The 
method was to require payment beforehand, the purchaser taking 
the risk of seizure, and the guns were then shipped under protec- 
tion of a warrant authorising them to be sent to London, but once 
at sea they went to the continent instead of the river. 

A few stone shot were still carried, and the price of iron shot 
varied between 10/. and 13/. a ton,** and its expenditure in saluting 


was liberal. It was only about this time that gunners were directed 


to fire blank charges in these marks of respect, an order which was 
for long disregarded. Attempts were made to check the too lavish 
use of munition for salutes, the amount of which depended mainly 
* State Papers, Dom., Jas. I, cix. 139, i. 8 Tbhid. exxxiii. 70, 1622. 
8° State Papers, Dom., Eliz. cexxxvii. f. 119. Although calendared under 
Elizabeth many of the papers in this volume are copies of documents relating to the 


reigns of James I and Charles I. See also Lower (M.A.), Contributions to Literature, 
for an article on the Kent and Sussex gun foundries. 


* Cott. MSS. Otho, E vii. £. 78. % State Papers, Dom., Jas. I, exxviii. 94. 
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on the goodwill of the officers and the stores of the ship. Gunners 
were ordered not to shoot without the captain’s permission, and 
they were forbidden to fire at ‘ drinkings and feastings.’ They were 
further directed to ‘salute no passengers with more than one piece, 
or three at the most, except the person be of quality and the occa- 
sion very great, and that for volleys of honour no bullets be spent ;’ 
and the captain was not to fail to lock up the powder room if he 
went ashore. These regulations were not very effective. In 1628 
the fleet lying at Plymouth ‘shot away 1001. of powder in one day 
in drinking healths.’®® Another writer says that salutes should be 
‘always of an odd number, but no particular number.’ An even 
number signified the death of the captain, master, or master 
gunner at sea during the voyage. Of a kindred nature to the love 
of display by noise was that of display by flags. The ‘ Prince’ was 
supplied with eight flags, five ancients, and fifty-seven pennants: 
these, however, were of some use in assisting in the primitive 
system of signalling now being attempted on the principle of placing 
differently coloured flags in various parts of the rigging. 

One great alteration was made during this reign in the manning 
of men-of-war. It had always been customary to place soldiers in 
the proportion of one-third of the total complement on board vessels 
equipped for service. This practice no longer obtained; in 1619 
the commissioners write, ‘ Indeed, till the year ’88 soldiers and 
mariners were then usually divided, but that and later experience 
hath taught us instead of freshwater soldiers (as they call them) to 
employ only seamen.’*° The crew as a whole was not reduced, 
ships being heavily armed and the spars of a man-of-war being 
equal to those of a merchantman of much greater tonnage. We 
have the ‘ station list’ of the ‘ Speedwell,’ of thirty guns, which gives 
the following division of duties: 18 gunners and 48 men for the 
battery, 50 small arms men, 50 to work the ship and man the tops, 
4 in the powder room, 4 carpenters, 3 trumpeters, 3 surgeons and 
mate, 4 stewards, 3 cooks, and 3 boys. Nearly one-third of a 
crew were Officers or non-combatants. It will be noticed from this 
list that the vessel was only prepared to fire one broadside at a 
time, and that the arrangements implied plenty of sea room and a 
stand-off fight. At this time English seamen shrank from board- 
ing; memories of the enormous Spanish galleons, with their crews 
of hundreds of men, and the tactics which had defeated them, were 
too fresh in the mind of the English sailor to permit him to have 
that confidence in his ships and himself which he subsequently 
obtained. I have already mentioned that when this ship, the 
‘ Speedwell,’ was lost there was an utter absence of subordination 
among the crew, but this lack of discipline appears to have been 


* Yonge’s Diary, Cam. Soc. % State Papers, Dom., Jas. I, cix. 139, i, 
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more or less present at all times. In 1625, when we were at war 
with Spain, the ‘ Happy Entrance,’ ‘ Garland,’ and ‘ Nonsuch’ were 
left lying in the Downs with no officers and only a few men on 
board, because it was the Christmas holidays and everyone was 
on shore merrymaking.®*' At an earlier date Coke wrote that ships 
rode in the Downs or put into port while the captains went to 
London, or hardly ever came on board, and the men ran away.” 

Seamen’s wages fluctuated between ten and fourteen shillings a 
month, the latter being the rate at the death of James I, and the 
pay of the officers had been raised in 1618. Not only was it diffi- 
cult to keep the men on board the ships, but the expensive and 
wasteful system of impressment made the eventual outlay even 
heavier. In 1624 an estimate was drawn up of the expenses for 
fitting out a fleet of 12 men-of-war; 3,000 men were required, of 
which number the river was to supply 800 at press and conduct 
money of 2s. 6d. a man, the remaining 2,200 being obtained from 
‘remote places’ at a cost of 8s.a man. At their discharge 1s. and 
7s. a man conduct money respectively for the river and country 
districts would again have to be paid. 

Fortunately the services of the navy were never needed in 
earnest during the reign of James. How it would have broken 
down under the direction of Mansell may be inferred from the 
steady decrease in the number of seaworthy ships, and the increas- 
ing disorganisation of every department, during each year of his 
retention of office. The administration of the commissioners was 
both competent and honest, but the grievous results of Mansell’s 
treasurership were too plainly shown during the earlier years of the 
succeeding reign, when fleets were once more sent to sea. Ships 
might be replaced and open peculation checked, but the deeper 
moral wounds caused by fourteen years of license among the higher 
officials and fourteen years of heartless chicanery suffered by those 
more lowly placed were not so readily healed, and bore their fruits 
for long afterwards in the habitual dishonesty of minor officials and 
workmen, in the disloyalty and half-heartedness of the seamen, 
and, later, in the shameless knaveries which disgraced the Navy 
Office at the close of the century, and many of which had their origin 
under Mansell’s rule. The commissioners were hampered in their 
efforts by want of money, an embarrassment of which Mansell had 
little to complain. Nor can the king be absolved from the respon- 
sibility of permitting Mansell’s misdeeds. He knew at least as early 
as 1608 of the iniquities daily occurring in every branch of the 
service, but he contented himself with making ‘ an oration ;’ he was 
ready enough to act as an impromptu arbiter on technical details, to 
superintend launches, to visit the ships, and to give them euphuistic 


® Add. MSS. 9302, f. 9. * Coke MSS. Cal. i. 105. 
% State Papers, Dom., Jas. I, clxxv. 85. 
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names, but that portion of his kingly office which involved protect- 
ing the helpless and punishing the guilty was sufficiently satisfied 
by ‘an oration.’ And had not Buckingham desired to be lord 
high admiral we have no reason to suppose that James I would 
have seen any cause for interference merely on behalf of seamen 
who were starved and robbed, or of the English people whose chief 
defence was being destroyed and whose money went to enrich a 
ring of rogues. So far had the traditions of Plantagenet and Tudor 
kingliness degenerated into Stewart ‘ kingeraft.’ 
M. OpprenneErM. 












Edward Augustus Freeman 


DWARD AUGUSTUS FREEMAN was born at Harborne on 

the south border of Staffordshire on 2 August 1823, and died 
at Alicante, in- the course of an archeological journey to the east 
and south of Spain, on 16 March 1892. His life was comparatively 
uneventful, as that of learned men in our time usually is. He 
was educated at home and at a private school till he went to Oxford 
at the age of eighteen, where he was elected a scholar of Trinity 
College in 1841, took his degree (second class in literae hwmaniores) 
in 1845, and was elected a fellow of Trinity shortly afterwards. 
Marrying in 1847 Miss Eleanor Gutch, daughter of the rector of 
Seagrave, he lost his fellowship and settled in 1848 in Gloucester- 
shire, and at a later time went to live in Monmouthshire, whence 
he migrated in 1860 to Somerleaze, a prettily situated spot about 
a mile and a half to the north-west of Wells in Somerset. Here he 
lived till 1884, when he was appointed (on the recommendation of 
Mr. Gladstone) to the Regius Professorship of Modern History at 
Oxford. Thenceforth he spent the winter and spring in the 
University, returning for the long vacation to Somerleaze, a place 
he dearly loved, not only in respect of the charm of the surround- 
ing scenery but from its proximity to the beautiful churches of 
Wells and to many places of historical interest. For the greater 
part of his manhood his surroundings were those of a country 
gentleman, nor did he ever reconcile himself to town life, loving 
the open sky, the fields and hills, and all wild creatures, though 
he detested what are called field sports, and had neither taste nor 
talent for farming. As he began life with an income sufficient 
to dispense with the need for a gainful profession, he did not prepare 
himself for any, but gave free scope from the first to his taste for 
study and research. Thus the record of his life is, with the ex- 
ception of one or two incursions into the field of practical politics, 
a record of his historical work and of the journeys he undertook in 
connexion with it. 

History was the love as well as the labour of his life. But the 
conception he took of it was peculiar enough to deserve some 
remark. The keynote of his character was the extraordinary 
warmth of his interest in the things and places and persons which 
VOL.VII.—NO. XXVII. 
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he cared for, and the scarcely less conspicuous indifference to 
matters which lay outside the well-defined boundary line of his 
sympathies. If any branch of inquiry seemed to him directly con- 
nected with history, he threw himself heartily into it, and drew 
from it all it could be made to yield for his purpose. For other 
subjects he cared so little that he would neither read nor talk about 
them, no matter how completely they might for the time be filling 
the minds of others. While he was still an undergraduate, and 
influenced, like nearly all the ablest of his Oxford contemporaries, 
by the Tractarian opinions and sentiments which were then in 
’ their full force and freshness, he became interested in church 
architecture, discerned the value which architecture has as a hand- 
maid to historical research, set to work to study medieval build- 
ings, and soon acquired a wonderfully full and exact knowledge of 
the most remarkable churches and castles all over England, with 
considerable skill in sketching them. By the end of his life he had 
accumulated a collection of thousands of drawings made by himself 
of notable buildings in France, Germany, Italy, and Dalmatia, as 
well asin the British Isles. Architecture was always thenceforward 
to him the prime external record and interpreter of history. But 
it was the only art in which he took the slightest interest. He 
cared nothing for pictures or statuary; was believed to have once 
only, when his friend J. R. Green dragged him thither, visited a 
picture gallery in the course of his numerous journeys; and ‘did 
not seem to perceive the significance which paintings have as 
revealing the thoughts and social condition of the time which pro- 
duced them. Another branch of inquiry cognate to history which 
he prized was comparative philology. With no great turn for the 
refinements of classical scholarship, and indeed with some contempt 
for the practice of Latin and Greek verse-making which used to 
absorb so much of the time and labour of undergraduates and their 
tutors at Oxford and Cambridge, he was extremely fond of tracing 
words through different languages so as to establish the relations 
of the people who spoke them, and, indeed, used to argue that all 
teaching of languages ought to begin with Grimm’s law, and to 
base his advocacy of the retention of Greek as a sine qua non for 
an Arts degree on the importance of that law. But with this love 
for philology as an instrument in the historian’s hands, he took 
little pleasure in languages simply as languages—that is to say, he 
did not care to master the grammar and idioms of a tongue, nor 
did he possess any aptitude for doing so. French was the only 
foreign language he could speak with any approach to ease, though 
he could read freely German, Italian, and modern Greek, and on 
his tour in Greece made some vigorous speeches to the people 
in their own tongue. So too he was a keen and well-trained 
archeologist, but only because archeology was to him a priceless 
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adjunct, one might almost say the most trustworthy source, for the 
study of early history. As evidence of his accomplishments as an 
antiquary I cannot do better than quote the words of a master of 
that subject, who was also one of his oldest friends. Mr. George 
T. Clark says :— 


He was an accurate observer, not only of the broad features of a country 
but of its ancient roads and earthworks, its prehistoric monuments, and 
its earlier and especially its ecclesiastical buildings. No man was better 
versed in the distinctive styles of Christian architecture, or had a better 
general knowledge of the earthworks from the study of which he might 
hope to correct or corroborate any written records, and by the aid of which . 
he often infused life and reality into otherwise obscure narrations. These 
remarks especially apply to his history of the Norman Conquest and of 
the reign of William Rufus. He visited every spot upon which the 
Conqueror is recorded to have set his foot, compared many of the strong- 
holds of his followers with those they left behind them in Normandy, and 
studied the evidence of Domesday for their character and possessions. 
When writing upon Rufus he spent some time in examining the afforested 
district of the New Forest, and sought for traces of the villages and 
churches said to have been depopulated or destroyed. And for us 
archeologists he did more than this. When he attended a provincial 
congress and had listened to the description of some local antiquity, some 
mound, or divisional earthbank, or semi-Saxon church, he at once strove 
to show the general evidence to be deduced from them, and how it bore upon 
the boundaries or formation of some Celtic or Saxon province or diocese, 
if not upon the general history of the kingdom itself. Take for example 
the Exeter meeting, where the walls, earthworks, and castle having been 
elaborately described, Freeman took up the theme and connected them 
with the history of the city from the entrance of William the Conqueror 
to that of William the Deliverer in a most brilliant address, afterwards 
the staple of a very well-known little volume. He thus did much to 
elevate the pursuits of the archeologist, and to show the relation they bore 
to the far superior labours of the historian. 

Freeman was always at his best when in the field. It was then that 
the full force of his personality came into play ; his sturdy upright figure, 
sharp-cut features, flowing beard, well-modulated voice, clear enunciation, 
and fluent and incisive speech. None who have heard him hold forth from 
the steps of some churchyard cross, or from the top stone of some half- 
demolished cromlech, can ever cease to have a vivid recollection of both 
the orator and his theme. 


But while he thus delighted in whatever bore upon history as he 
conceived it, his conception was one which belonged to the last 
century rather than to our own time. It was to him not only 
primarily but almost exclusively a record of political events—that 
is to say, of the action of the ruling power of events in the sphere 
of war and of government. He expressed this view with concise 
vigour in the well-known dictum, ‘History is past politics, and 
politics is present history ;’ and though some of his friends fre- 
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quently remonstrated with um against this view as far too narrow, 
excluding from the sphere of history many of its highest and 
deepest sources of interest, he would never give way. That 
historians should care as much (or more) for the religious or 
philosophical opinions of an age, or for its ethical and social 
phenomena, or for the study of its economic conditions, as for forms 
of government or the battles of kings, seemed to him strange. He 
did not argue against the friends who differed from him, for he 
was always ready to believe that there must be something true and 
valuable in the views of a man whom he respected ; but he could 
not be induced to devote his own labours to the elucidation of these 
matters. Others might bring in ‘all that social and religious kind 
of thing,’ but it was not for him to do so. 

The same predominant liking for the political element in history 
made him indifferent to many kinds of literature. It may indeed 
be said that literature, simply as literature, did not attract him. 
In his later years, at any rate, he seldom read a book except for the 
sake of the political or historical information it contained. Among 
the writers whom he most disliked were Plato, Carlyle, and Ruskin, 
in none of whom could he see any merit. Neither, although very 
fond of the Greek and Roman classics generally, did he seem to 
enjoy any of the Greek poets except Homer and Pindar and, to 
some extent, Aristophanes. He was impatient with the Greek 
tragedians, and still more impatient with Virgil, because (as he 
thought) Virgil could not or would not say a thing simply. Among 
English poets, his preference was for the old heroic ballads, such as 
the songs of Brunanburh and Maldon, and, among recent writers, 
for Macaulay’s ‘ Lays.’ ‘The first thing he ever published (1850) 
was a volume of verse, consisting mainly of ballads, often very 
spirited, on events in Greek and Moorish history. It may be 
doubted if he had read a line of Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, or 
Tennyson. He blamed Walter Scott for misrepresenting history 
in ‘Ivanhoe,’ but constantly read the rest of his stories, taking 
special pleasure in ‘ Peveril of the Peak.’ He bestowed warm 
praise upon ‘Romola,’ on one occasion reading it through twice 
in a single journey. Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Mary Barton,’ Marryatt’s 
‘Peter Simple,’ Trollope’s ‘ The Warden’ and ‘ Barchester Towers,’ 
and, in early days, Warren’s ‘Ten Thousand a Year’ were amongst 
his favourites. Macaulay was also his favourite prose author, and 
he was wort to say that from Macaulay he had learned never to be 
afraid of using the same word to describe the same thing, and that 
no one was a better model to follow in the choice of pure 
English. Limitations of taste are not very uncommon among 
eminent men. What was really uncommon in Freeman was the 
perfect frankness with which he avowed them, and the entire 
absence of any pretence of caring for things which he did not really 
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eare for. He was in this, as in all other matters, a singularly 
simple and truthful man, never seeking to appear other than as he 
was, and finding it hard to understand why other people should 
not be equally simple and direct. This directness made him 
express himself with an absence of reserve which sometimes gave 
offence ; and the restriction of his interest to a few topics—wide 
ones, to be sure—seemed to increase the intensity of his devotion 
to those few. 

The two chief practical interests he had in life both connected 
themselves with his conception of history. One was the discharge 
of his duties as a magistrate in the local government of his county. 
While he lived at Somerleaze, he rarely missed quarter sessions, and 
though he did not put himself forward in the management of busi- 
ness, he valued the opportunity of bearing his share in the rule of 
the shire. The other was the politics of the time—foreign, perhaps, 
even more than domestic. He was from an early age a strong Liberal, 
throwing himself warmly into every question which bore on the 
constitution, either in state or in church, for (as has been said) 
topics of the social or economic kind lay rather out of his sphere. 
When Mr. Gladstone launched his Irish Home-rule scheme in 1886, 
Freeman espoused it warmly, and praised it especially for the very 
point which drew most censure even from Liberals—the removal of 
the Irish members from parliament. He was intensely English 
and Teutonic, and wished the Celts to be left to settle their own 
affairs in their own island, as they had done centuries ago. Even 
the idea of separating Ireland altogether from the English crown 
would not have alarmed him; while, on the other hand, the plan of 
turning the United Kingdom into a federation, giving to England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales each a parliament of its own, revolted 
all his historical instincts. 

In 1859 he was on the point of standing for Newport in Mon- 
mouthshire, and again at the election of 1868 he was a candidate 
for representation in parliament of one of the divisions of Somerset, 
the county he lived in, and showed in his platform speeches a 
remarkable gift of eloquence, and occasionally, also, of humour, 
coupled with a want of those petty arts which usually contribute 
more than eloquence does to political success. He was a warm 
advocate of disestablishment in Ireland, the question chiefly at 
issue in the contest of 1868, because he thought the Roman catholic 
church was of right the national church there; but no less 
decidedly opposed to disestablishment in England, where so radical 
a change would have shocked his historical feelings, and rooted out 
much that was entwined with the ideas and events of the middle 
ages. He sometimes said in his later years that if the Liberal party 
took -up the policy of disestablishment in Wales, he did not know 
whether he could adhere to them, much as he desired to do so. 
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Similarly he disliked all schemes for drawing the colonies into 
closer relations with the United Kingdom, and even seemed to wish 
that they should sever themselves from it, as the United States had 
done. This view sprang partly from his feeling that they were 
very recent acquisitions, with which the old historic England had 
nothing to do, partly also from the impression made on him by 
the analogy of the Greek colonies. He appeared to think that 
the precedent. of those settlements showed the true and proper 
relation between a ‘ metropolis’ and her colonies to be one not of 
political interdependence, but of cordial friendliness and a dispo- 
sition to render help, nothing more. These instances are worth 
citing because they illustrate a remarkable difference between his 
way of looking historically at institutions and Macaulay’s way. 
A friend of his, himself a distinguished historian, writes to me 
upon this as follows :— 


Freeman and Macaulay are alike in the high value they set upon 
parliamentary institutions. On the other hand, when Macaulay wants to 
make you understand a thing, he compares it with that which existed in 
his own day. The standard of the present is always with him. Freeman 
traces it to its origin, and testifies to its growth. The strength of this 
mode of proceeding in an historian is obvious. Its weakness is that it does 
not help him to appreciate statesmanship looking forward and trying to find 
a solution of difficult problems. Freeman’s attitude is that of the people 
who cried out for the good laws of King Edward, trying to revive the past. 


By far the strongest political interest—indeed it rose to a 
passion—of his later years was his haired of the Turk. In it his 
historical and religious sentiment, for there was a good deal of the 
crusader about him, was blended with his abhorrence of cruelty 
and despotism. Ever since the days of the Crimean war, he had 
been opposed to the traditional English policy of supporting the 
Sultan ; ever since he had thought about foreign politics at all he had 
sympathised with the Christians of the East ; so when Lord Beacons- 
field seemed on the point of carrying the country into a war with 
Russia in defence of the Turks, no voice rose louder or bolder than 
his in denouncing the policy then popular with the upper classes 
in England. On this occasion he gave substantial proof of his 
earnestness by breaking off his connexion with the Saturday Review 
because it had espoused the Turkish cause. This cost him 600l. a 
year—a sum which he could ill spare—and deprived him of oppor- 
tunities he had greatly valued of expressing himself upon all sorts 
of current questions. But his sense of duty would not permit him 
to write for a journal which was supporting a misguided policy and 
a prime minister whom he thought unscrupulous. 

The most conspicuous and characteristic merits of Freeman as 
an historian may be summed up in six points : love of truth, love of 
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justice, industry, common sense, breadth of view, and power of 
vividly realising the past. 

Every one knows the maxim, pectus facit theologum. Not 
less aptly may it be said that the merits of a great historian are 
far from lying wholly in his intellectual powers. Among the highest 
of such merits—merits which the professional student has even more 
reason to appreciate than the general reader, because he more fre- 
quently discerns the disturbing causes—are two moral qualities. One 
is the zeal for truth, with the willingness to undertake, in a search 
for it, a toil by which no credit will ever be gained. The other is a 
clear view of and loyal adherence to the permanent moral standards. 
In both these points Freeman stood in the front rank. He was 
kindly and fair in his judgments, and ready to make all the 
allowances for any man’s conduct which the conditions of his time 
suggested, but he hated cruelty, falsehood, oppression, whether in 
Sicily. twenty-four centuries ago or in the Ottoman empire to-day. 
That conscientious industry which spares no pains to get as near as 
possible to the facts never failed him. Though he talked less about 
facts and verities than Carlyle did, Carlyle was not so assiduous and 
so minutely careful in sifting every statement before he admitted 
it into his pages. That he was never betrayed by sentiment into a 
sort of partisanship it would be too much to say. His Scotch critics 
used to accuse him of having been led by his English patriotism to 
over-estimate the claims of the English crown to suzerainty over 
Scotland. Mr. J. R.Green and Mr. C. H. Pearson thought that the 
same cause disposed him to overlook the weak points in the cha- 
racter of Harold, son of Godwin, one of his favourite heroes. But 
there have been very few writers who have so seldom erred in this 
way ; few who have striven so earnestly to do full justice to every 
cause and every person. The characters he has drawn of Lucius 
Cornelius Sulla, William the Conqueror, Thomas of Canterbury, 
and, in the last published volume of his Sicily, of Nikias, are models 
of the fairness which historical portraiture requires. It is especially 
interesting to compare his picture of the unfortunate Athenian with 
the equally vigorous but harsher view of Grote. Freeman, whom 
many people thought fierce, was one of the most soft-hearted of 
men, and tolerant of everything but perfidy and cruelty. Though 
disposed to be positive in his opinions, he was always willing to 
reconsider a point when any new evidence was discovered or any 
new argument brought to his notice, and not unfrequently modified 
his view in the light of such evidence or arguments. It was this 
passion for accuracy and for that lucidity of statement which is the 
necessary adjunct of real accuracy, that made him deal so sternly 
with confused thinkers and careless writers. Carelessness seemed 
to him a moral fault, because a fault which true conscientiousness 
excludes. So also clearness of conception and exact precision in the 
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use of words were so natural to him, and appeared so essential to 
good work, that he was apt to set down the want of them rather to 
indolence than to incapacity, and to apply to them a _ propor- 
tionately severe censure. Mere ignorance he could pardon, but when 
it was, as so often happens, even among persons of considerable 
literary pretensions, joined to presumption, his wrath was the hotter 
because he deemed it wholly righteous. Never touching any subject 
which he had not mastered, he thought it his duty as a critic to 
expose impostors, and rendered in this way, during the years when 
he wrote for the Saturday Review, services to English scholarship 
second only to those which were embodied in his own treatises. 

His determination to get to the bottom of a question was the 
cause of the censure he so freely bestowed on lawyers, who were 
wont to rest content with their technicalities, and not go back to 
the historical basis on which those technicalities rested, and on 
politicians who fell into the habit of using stock phrases which con- 
fused or misrepresented the principle involved. The expression 
‘national property,’ as applied to tithes, incensed him, and gave 
occasion for some of his most vigorous writing. So the common- 
place complaints against the presence of bishops in the House of 
Lords led him to give by far the best and clearest view of the origin 
and character of that House which our time has produced. Here 
he was on ground he knew thoroughly. But his habits of accuracy 
were not less fully illustrated by his attitude towards branches of 
history he had not explored. With a profound and minute knowledge 
of English history down to the fourteenth century—so far as his 
strange aversion to the employment of manuscript authorities 
would allow—and a scarcely inferior knowledge of foreign European 
history during the same period, with a less full but very sound 
knowledge down to the middle of the sixteenth century, and with 
a thorough mastery of pretty nearly all ancient history, his 
familiarity with later European history and with the history of such 
outlying regions as India or the United States, was not much 
beyond that of the average well-educated man. He used to say 
when questioned on these matters that ‘he had not come down to 
that yet.’ But when he had occasion to refer to those periods or 
countries, he hardly ever made a mistake. If he did not know, he 
did not refer; if he referred, he had seized, as if by instinct, 
something which was really important and serviceable for his 
purpose. The same remark applies to Gibbon and to Macaulay. 

It has been remarked above that Freeman never used manu- 
script sources, and his course in this respect was probably rendered 
imperative by his persistence in refusing to work out of his own 
library, or, as he once said, out of a room which he could consider 
to be his library for the time being. As, however, the original 
authorities for the times which he dealt with in his important works 
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are, with trivial exceptions, all in print, this can hardly be considered 
a defect in his historical qualifications. In handling the sources he 
was a judicious critic-and a sound scholar, thoroughly at home in 
Greek and Latin, and sufficiently equipped in Anglo-Saxon. Of his 
breadth of view, of the command he had of the whole sweep of his 
knowledge, of his delight in bringing together things most remote 
in place or time, it is superfluous to speak because every reader 
knows them. They are perhaps most conspicuously seen in the 
plan of his treatise on ‘Federal Government,’ as well as in the 
execution of that one volume! which unfortunately was all he 
produced of what would certainly have been a book of the utmost 
value. But one or two trifling illustrations of this habit of living 
in an atmosphere in which the past was no less real to him than 
the present may be forgiven. When careless friends directed letters 
to him at ‘ Somerleaze, Wookey, Somerset,’ Wookey being a village 
a quarter of a mile from his house, but on the other side of the Axe, 
he would write back complaining that they were ‘confusing the 
England and Wales of the seventh century.’ And when his atten- 
tion had been called to a discussion about Shelley’s first wife he 
wrote to a friend, ‘ Why will they trouble us with this Harrietfrage ? 
You and I have quite enough to do with Helen, and Theodora, and 
Mary Stuart.’ So the friends who accompanied him in his election 
campaign in 1868 noted that in addressing rustic crowds he could 
not help referring on one occasion to Ptolemy Euergetes, on another 
to the Landesgemeinde of Uri and Appenzell. 

Industry came naturally to Freeman, because he was so fond of 
his own studies. None of his work was task work; all was done 
because he loved doing it. This joy in reading and writing about the 
past came from the intensity with which he realised it. In some 
directions he did not show much imagination ; he had, for instance, 
no pleasure in books of travel or in lyric or dramatic poetry. But 
he loved to dwell in the past, and seemed to see and feel and make 
himself a part of the events he described. Next to their worth as 
statements of carefully investigated facts, the chief merit of his 
books lies in the sense of reality which fills them. The politics of 
Syracuse, the contest of William the Red with St. Anselm, interested 
him as keenly as a general election in which he was himself a 
candidate. Looking upon all current events with an historian’s 
eye, he was fond on the other hand of illustrating features of Roman 
history from incidents he had witnessed in taking part in local 
government as a magistrate, and in describing the relations of 
Hermocrates and Athenagoras at Syracuse he drew upon observa- 
tions which, as he told his friends, he made in watching the discus- 
sions of the Hebdomadal Council at Oxford. This power of realising 


1 Of this a reprint is about to appear, with some additions and corrections by the 
author, under the editorship of his friend Mr. Bury. 
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the politics of ancient or medieval times was especially useful to him 
as a writer, because without it his minuteness might sometimes have 
run the risk of being dull, seeing that he cared exclusively for the 
political part of history. It was’one of the points in which he rose 
superior to most of those German students with whom it is natural 
to compare him. Many of them have equalled him in industry 
and diligence; some have perhaps even surpassed him in the in- 
genuity which they bring to bear upon obscure problems ; but very 
few of them have the same gift for understanding what the political 
life of remote times really was like. Like Gibbon, Freeman was 
not a mere student, but also a man with opportunities of mixing in 
affairs, accustomed to bear his share in the world’s work, and so 
better able than the mere student can be to comprehend how it goes 
forward. Though he was too peculiar in his views and his way of 
stating them to be well adapted either to the House of Commons 
or to local political work, and would indeed have been wasted upon 
nineteen-twentieths of such work, he loved politics and watched them 
with a shrewdly observant eye. If he had less ingenuity than some 
of the Germans, he had far more common sense, and brought it to 
bear about their conjectures in a thoroughly useful and practical 
way. And he was wholly free from the craving to have at all 
hazards something new to advance, be it a trivial fact or an un- 
supported guess. He was accustomed of late years to complain 
that German scholarship seemed to be suffering from the passion 
for etwas Neues, and the consequent disposition to disparage work 
which did not abound with novelties, however empty and transient 
such novelties might be. 

The mention of the Germans suggests a reference to the 
enormous quantity of work he produced. Besides the seven thick 
volumes devoted to the Norman Conquest and William Rufus, the 
three thick volumes to Sicily, four large volumes of collected essays, 
and nine or ten smaller volumes on architectural subjects, on the 
English constitution, on the United States, on the Slavs and the 
Turks, he wrote an even greater quantity of matter which appeared 
in the Saturday Review for the twenty years from 1856 to 1876, 
and it was by these articles, not less than by his books, that he 
succeeded in dispelling many current errors and confusions, and in 
establishing many of his own views so firmly that we now scarcely 
remember what iteration and reiteration, in season and out of 
season, were needed to make them accepted by the public. This 
swift facility of production was due to his power of concentration. 
‘He always knew what he meant an article to contain before he sat 
down to his desk; and in his historical researches he made each 
step so certain that he seldom required to reinvestigate a point or 
to change, in revising for the press, the substance of what he had 
said. In his literary habits he was singularly methodical and 
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precise, so much so that he could carry on three undertakings at 
the same time, keeping on different tables in his working rooms 
the books he needed for each, and passing at stated hours from one 
to the other. It is often observed that the extent to which all who 
write are drawn into journalism, and forced to write quickly, hastily, 
and profusely, must tend to injure literature both in matter and 
in manner. In point of matter, Freeman, though for the best part 
of his life a very prolific journalist, writing two long articles a week 
during twenty years, did not seem to suffer. He was as exact, clear, 
and thorough at the end as he had been at the beginning. On his 
style, however, the results were not wholly fortunate. It retained 
its force and its point, but it became diffuse—not that each given 
sentence was weak, or vague, or wordy, but that what was sub- 
stantially the same idea was too apt to be reiterated, with slight 
differences of phrase, in several successive sentences or paragraphs. 
This tendency to repetition caused some of his books, and particu- 
larly the ‘Norman Conquest’ and ‘ William Rufus,’ to swell to 
dimensions unfavourable to their popularity. Those works would 
certainly be more widely read if they had been, as with more effort at 
compression they might have been, reduced to four volumes; and 
there is reason to believe that he was himself aware of this, as one 
of the tasks which he set himself in the last year of his life was 
a republication of the ‘ Norman Conquest’ in a compressed form. 
For this reason his manner is perhaps atits best in some of the smaller 
books, such as the sketches of English towns and their history, 
often wonderfully fresh and vigorous bits of work, and the collected 
essays. It must, however, be added that the prolixity we sometimes 
regret was due partly to his anxiety to be scrupulously accurate ; 
partly also to the keen interest he felt in the subject, which made it 
painful to him to omit any characteristic detail that a chronicler 
had preserved, as he once observed to a distinguished man who was 
dealing with a much later period, ‘You know so much about your 
people that you have to leave out a great deal, I know so little that 
I must tell all I know.’ The tendency to repeat the same word too 
frequently sprang from his preference for words of Teutonic origin. 
He prided himself on this purity of English ; but some of his friends 
thought he sacrificed too much to it. Nor must one forget to 
express a regret that he did not more frequently enliven his pages 
by indulging in the humour so naturaltohim. His letters sparkled 
with wit and fun, but it is only in the notes to his histories, and 
seldom even there, that he allowed one of the most characteristic 
features of his mind to appear. 

So far of his books. He-was, however, also Regius Professor 
of History during the last eight years of his life, and thus the head 
of the historical faculty in his own university, which he loved so 
dearly. That he was less brilliant as a teacher than as a writer 
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may be partly ascribed to his having come too late to a new kind of 
work, and one which eminently demands the freshness of youth ; 
partly also to the cramping conditions under which history has to 
be taught at Oxford, where everything is governed by a system of 
competitive examinations which Freeman was never tired of denoune- 
ing as ruinous to true study. His friends were, however, inclined 
to doubt whether the natural bent of his mind was towards oral 
teaching. It was a very peculiar mind, which ran in a deep 
channel of its own, and could not easily, if the metaphor be per- 
missible, be drawn off to irrigate the adjoining fields. He was 
always better at putting his own views in a clear and telling way 
than at laying his intellect alongside of yours, apprehending your 
point of view, and setting himself to meet it. Or, to put the same 
thing differently, you learned more by listening to him than by 
conversing with him. He had not the sort of quick intellectual 
sympathy and effusion which feels its way to the heart of an 
audience, and indeed derives inspiration from the sight of an 
audience. In his election meetings it was noteworthy that the 
temper and sentiment of the audience did not affect him; what he 
said was what he himself cared to say, not in the least what he 
felt the audience would wish to hear. So also in his lecturing 
he pleased himself, and usually chose the topics he liked best 
rather than those which the examination prescribed to the students, 
perhaps rightly, for he was of those whose excellence in per- 
formance depends upon the enjoyment they find in the exercise 
of their powers. Admitting this deficiency, the fact remains 
that he was not only an ornament to the university by his 
presence and by the splendid example he set of unflagging zeal, con- 
scientious industry, loyalty to truth, and love of freedom ; but also 
a powerfully stimulating influence upon those who were occupied 
with history there. He delighted to surround himself with all the 
ablest and most studious of the younger workers, gave them the 
fullest measure of encouragement and generous recognition, and 
never grudged the time to help them by his knowledge or his counsel. 

Few men have had an equal genius for friendship. The names 
of those he cared for were continually on his lips, and themselves 
in his thoughts ; their misfortunes touched him like his own ; he was 
always ready to defend them, always ready to give ungrudgingly 
any aid they needed; no differences of opinion affected his regard ; 
sensitive as he generally was to criticism, he received their censure 
on any part of his work without offence. The need he felt for 
knowing how they fared and sharing his thoughts with them ax- 
pressed itself in the enormous correspondence, not of business, but 
of pure affection, which he kept up with his many friends, and which 
forms—for his letters were so racy that his friends were apt to pre- 
serve them—the fullest record of his life. 
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This warmth of feeling deserves to be dwelt on, because it 
explains that tendency to vehemence in controversy which brought 
some enmities upon him. There was an odd contrast between his 
fondness for describing wars and battles and that extreme aversion 
to militarism which made him appear to dislike the very existence 
of a British army and navy. So his combativeness, and the 
readiness with which he bestowed shrewd blows on those who 
encountered him, though it was usually due to his wholesome scorn 
for pretenders, and his passionate hatred of falsehood and injustice, 
seemed inconsistent with the real kindliness of his nature. That 
kindliness, however, no one who knew him could doubt; it showed 
itself not only in his care for dumb creatures and for children, but in 
the depth and tenderness of his affections. Of religion he spoke 
little, and only to his most intimate friends. In opinion he had 
moved a good way from the Anglo-Catholic position of his early 
manhood ; but he remained a sincerely pious Christian. 

Though his health had been infirm for some years before his 
death, his literary activity did not slacken, nor did his powers show 
signs of decline. There is nothing in his writings, nor in any 
writings of our time, more broad, clear, and forcible than many 
chapters of the ‘ History of Sicily.’ Much of his work has effected its 
purpose, and will, by degrees, lose its place in the public eye. But — 
much will live on into a yet distant future, because it has been done 
so thoroughly, and contains so much sound and vigorous thinking, 
that coming generations of historical students will need it and value 
it almost as our own has done. 

James Bryce. 











































































































Notes and Documents 


THE OBIT OF ST. COLUMBA AND THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE EARLY 


KINGS OF ALBAN. 


. 


Tue various chronological particulars which should enable the his- 
torian to determine the year of St. Columba’s death are full and 
explicit, and of no British saint can it be said that equally perfect 
data for calculating his obit have been transmitted to our times. 
Not only do the ancient annalists and other ecclesiastical writers 
inform us of the saint’s age at the time of his exile from Ireland, 
of the length of his sojourn in Iona, and of his age at death, but 
also of the day of the week, the day of the month, and the name of 
the feast coincident with his obit, and approximately of the inci- 
dence of Easter. This variety of chronological indications should 
certainly enable us to compute with exactness the true year of the 
saint’s migration from earth. The remarks, however, of those 
scholars'who have most lately examined what must be admitted to 
be an acute question, and an important one, leave us undecided 
whether .p. 596 or a.p. 597 be the true date.! Of these years we 
shall discover in the course of our investigations that neither 
fulfils all the conditions required by the data upon which our cal- 
culations must be based. The other dates assigned by early Irish 
writers, we shall find, are remarkable rather for divergence from 
each other than for carefulness in their computation. 

The notices of St. Columba which are to be found inthe 
Irish annals, in the Lives of the saint, and in various ecclesias- 
tical documents are readily divisible into three classes—A, those 
notices relating to his obit; B, those relating to his migration to 
Alban ; and C, those relating to his nativity. These notices appear 
in the several authorities as follows :— 


» Life of St. Columba, Founder of Hy, written by Adamnan, ninth abbot of that 
monastery, ed. by Dr. W. Reeves (Edin. 1874), Introd. chap. v. pp. Ixxvi-Ixxix. 

Ceitic Scotland: a History of Ancient Alban, by W. F. Skene, 1877, vol. ii. 
chap. iv. n. 33, p. 143, where the dilemma is stated in terms similar to those used by 
Dr. Reeves, with a like tendency to regard 597 as the true year. 
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A. The Death of St. Columba. 


Aa. Venerable Bede:? ‘ Siquidem anno incarnationis Dominicae 
quingentesimo sexagesimo quinto, quo tempore gubernaculum Romani 
imperii post Iustinianum Iustinus minor accepit, venit de Hibernia pres- 
byter nomine Columba Brittaniam; .. . (insula) ubi et ipse sepultus 
est annorum septuaginta septem post annos circiter triginta et duos ex 
quo ipse Brittaniam praedicaturus adiit.’ 

Ab. ‘ Annalsof Tighernach’* (compiled before a.p. 1088). [595]‘ Kal. mm. 
Quies Coluimcille in nocte Dominica Pentecosten V Id. Iuni anno pere- 
grinacionis sue xxxv etatis vero Ixxvii.’ 

Ac. ‘ Annals of Innisfallen’ 4 (compiled about a.p. 1220). [595] ‘ Quies 
Coluimbeille nocte Dominica Hi. V Id. Iuni anno xxxv peregrinationis 
sue etatis vero lxxvi.’ 


Ad. ‘ Annales Cambriae ’ * (compiled early in eleventh century): ‘ An. 
cx Columcille moritur.’ 


Ae. ‘ Annals of Ulster’ ® (compiled a.p. 1498). [595] ‘ Kal. Jan. 7 f. 
1.15: Quies Coluimcille V° idus Iuni anno etatis sue Ixxvi°.’ 


[601] ‘Kal. Jan. 1 f. 1. 21: Vel hoc anno quies Coluimcille in nocte 
dominica.’ 


B. His Migration to Alban and the Duration of his Sojourn there. 


Ba. V. Bede:? ‘Anno ptxv Columba presbyter de Scottia venit Brit- 
taniam ad docendos Pictos et in insula Hii monasterium fecit.’ 


Bb. V. Bede in the passage Aa synchronises St. Columba’s migration 
with the accession of Justin the Less, a.p. 565. 


Be. Adamnan:* ‘Hic anno secundo post Culedrebinae bellum 
aetatis vero suae xlii de Scotia ad Britanniam pro Christi peregrinari 


Bd. Adamnan.° The saint having predicted his death, continues, 
‘Usque in hune (inquiens) praesentem diem meae in Britanniae peregri- 


nationis terdeni completi sunt anni.’ The chapter concludes ‘ quatuor 
post ea annis in carne mansit.’ 


2 Ven. Bedae Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum, ed. Joseph Stevenson. 
Lond. 1838. 


* Annals of Tighernach (extracts), ed. Skene, No. viii. p. 66 Chronicles of Picts 
and Scots. 


Annales Tigernachi, ed. C. O’Conor, Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores, tom. ii. 
Lond. 1825. 


‘ Annals of Innisfallen (extracts), ed. Skene, No. xxviii. p. 167 Chronicles of 
Picts and Scots. 

Annales Innisfallenses, ed. O’Conor, Rerum. Hibern. Script. tom. ii. 

5 Annales Cambriae, ed. Rev. John Williams Ab Ithel, in Chronicles and Memorials 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Rolls series, London, 1860; from Harl. MS. No. 
3859, extracts, ed. Skene, Chronicles of Picts and Scots,p. 11. Mr. Skene dates 
annus I, 444, but calculates as though annus II were 446. 

* Annals of Ulster (extracts), ed. Skene, Chronicles of Picts and Scots, p. 343. 

Annales Ultonienses, ed. C. O’Conor ; Rer. Hibern. Script. tom. iv. 

? Ed. Stevenson, p. 417, Recapitulatio chronica. 

* Life of St. Columba, ed. Reeves, ‘ Secunda Praefatio,’ p. 108. 

® Life of St. Columba, ed. Reeves, lib. iii. cap. xxiii. p. 210. 
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Be. ‘ Annals of Tighernach.’ [563] ‘K. 1. 
insulam Ie etatis sue xlii.’ 

Bf. ‘Annals of Innisfallen.’ [563] ‘Columcille in ailitre (pilgrimage). 
Prima nox eius in Albain in Pentecosten.’ 

Bg. ‘Annales Cambriae:’ ‘An. cxvim. Columeille in Britannia 
exiit.’ 

Bh. ‘Annals of Ulster.’ [568] ‘Kal. Jan. 2 f. 1.21. A.D. puxxm 
Navigatio S' Columbae de Hibernia.’ 


C. His Birth. 


Ca. Nennius.'® ‘A nativitate Domini usque ad adventum Patricii ad 
Scottos quadringenti quinque anni sunt. A morte Patricii usque ad 
obitum Sanctae Brigidae sexaginta anni. A nativitate Columbae usque 
mortem Sanctae Brigidae quatuor anni sunt.’ 

Cb. ‘ Annals of Tighernach.’ [520] ‘K. mm. Buitte mac Bronaig obit. 
Colamchille natus est.’ 

Ce. ‘ Annals of Innisfallen.’ [519] ‘ Nativitas Columbae chill.’ 

Cd. ‘Annales Cambriae.’ ‘An. txxvi Sanctus Columcille nascitur. 
Quies Sancte Brigidae.’ 

Ce. ‘Annals of Ulster.’ [519] ‘ Kal. Jan. 3 f. 1. 15. Ao Di D x 8° 
Nativitas Coluimcille eodem die quo Bute mac Bronaigh dormivit.’ [523] 
‘Kal. Jan. 1 f. 1.29. A° Di Dxxxii°® Vel hic nativitas Coluimcille.’ 


A. The Death of St. Columba. 


The death of St. Columba is clearly referred to a year in which 
Pentecost or Whitsunday fell upon 9 June. Of the two years 596 
and 597 the former is tenable only on the assumption that the 
saint died on a Saturday, and the latter year can only be supported 
by ignoring the plain statements of Irish writers that the saint 
died on Whitsunday. 

The late Dr. Reeves '' withheld his support from the assertion 
made by Tighernach (Ab) that St. Columba died at Pentecost, 
though Tighernach is not by any means alone in making this state- 
ment. The ‘ Naemhsenchas’ '” has under the saint’s name, Tri ceng- 
caidhis Colamceille, a gen, a bathis, a bas (‘the three Pentecosts of 


Navgiacio Columcille ad 





1° Nennit Historia Brittonum Sec. 16, p. 14, ed. Stevenson. Lond. 1838. 
The Vatican manuscript has al. anni, ed. Gunn, p. 53. A manuscript of the four- 
teenth century, referred to by Mr. Stevenson (p. 14, n. 12), likewise has al. The 
numbers written at length are, however, in this as in most cases to be preferred to 
those that are merely lettered. 

" Life of St. Columba, Introd. p. lxxviii, where Dr. Reeves quotes Dr. Lanigan. 
' ‘Adamnan, who mentions more than once the obituary Sunday, never calls it Pente- 
cost, which had it been so he would assuredly have noticed as a very remarkable 
coincidence, combining the saint’s removal to heaven with the celebration of that great 
festivity.’ Dr. Reeves, p. lxxix, Introd., concludes, ‘ The choice, then, lies between 596 
and 597. To the former Colgan and Dr. O’Conor incline; to the latter the graver 
judgment of Ussher, O’Flaherty, and Lanigan ; but the question would not have arisen 
if Tighernach had not mentioned Pentecost, and it has been shown that even on his 
high authority the introduction of this element into the calculation is irreconcilable 
with the explicit statements of both himself and Adamnan.’ 
2 Quoted and translated by Dr. Reeves, Life of St. Columba, Introd. p. Ixxvii. 
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Columba, his birth, his baptism, and his death’). The ancient ‘ Life 
of St. Columba,’ written in Irish, says, ‘When now Coluimcille 
approached his last moments, and when the bell for matins was 
rung on the night of Pentecost Sunday, he went before the rest to 
the church and knelt and prayed fervently at the altar.’ Dr. 
Reeves quotes this and adds, ‘ The introduction of the word Pente- 
cost is probably an error.’ The ‘ Annals of Innisfallen’ (Bf) like- 
wise indicate the night or vigil of Pentecost as the first night that 
St. Columba spent in Alban. This is highly probable, as the 
extract from Adamnan (Bd) sets a term of thirty-four complete 
years for Columba’s sojourn in the Western Isles. The most 
weighty objection to the statements of the various writers quoted 
here is, that if St. Columba did indeed die on Whitsunday his 
biographer Adamnan would certainly not have failed to note the 
coincidence of the saint’s death and that notable festival. Adamnan, 
however, particularly refers to Sunday, 2 June, which was the day of 
Pentecost in the year 597, without giving it any other name than 
the Lord’s day.'* Hence if we would accept his silence as conclusive 
at all we must accept it as being conclusive against both dates for 
Pentecost, i.e. against 2 June and 9 June. It is more reasonable, 
however, to suppose that the coincidence of Pentecost with the dies 
natalis of the saint had escaped the recollection of the monks of Iona, 
and had consequently been ignored by Adamnan also. 

Adamnan moreover gives us the material for calculating, 
approximately, the incidence of the paschal feast.'® 


Quadam die mense Maio. . . ad visitandos operarios fratres, senex 
senio fessus plaustro vectus pergit. Ad quos in occidua insulae Ionae 
laborantes parte sic ea die exorsus est loqui dicens—In Paschali solem- 
nitate nuper Aprili peracta mense, desiderio desideravi ad Christum 
Dominum sicut et mihi ab eo concessum erat si maluissem emigrare. 


A little lower— 


Tum proinde paucis diebus transactis dum missarum solemnia ex 
more Dominica celebrarentur die. 


(This is Sunday, 2 June, next before the Sunday of the obit.) 
And yet a little lower— 


Vir itaque venerabilis in fine eiusdem hebdomadis, hoc est die sabbati, 
ipse et eius minister Diormitius ad proximum pergunt benedicendum 
horreum. 


When the saint had blessed the granary he confided to his at- 
tendant Diarmid his conviction of his approaching end, and died the 
following night while taking part in the first service of Sunday. 

From these statements it is clear that St. Columba blessed the 


's Life of St. Columba, ed. Reeves, notes to lib. iii. cap. xxiv. p. 298. 
4 Tbid. lib. iii. cap. xxiv. p. 210. 's Tbid. p. 210. 
VOL. VII.~-NO. XXVII. 
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husbandmen on one of the last days of May in the week ending Satur- 
day,1 June. He informed them that he had desired greatly to pass 
away during the paschal solemnity celebrated a short time since 
(nuper peracta) in the month of April. As the last Sunday in April 
fell upon the 28th, which is not within the Easter term, we cannot, 
in face of the words nuper peracta, used in the last days of May, date 
the Easter referred to earlier than 21 April. This date for Easter 
causes Pentecost to fall upon9 June. The concurrence of the Irish 
Life, of the ‘ Naemhsenchas,’ of the ‘ Annals of Innisfallen,’ and of 
the indications afforded by Adamnan’s diary of the saint’s last days 
assuredly confirms the statement explicitly made by Tighernach that 
St. Columba died on the night of Pentecost, and compels us to 
accept that statement. 

The year 596 depends upon the transference of the obit from 
Sunday to Saturday. Colgan '* affects this date, and so also does Dr. 
O’Conor.'’ Their authority has provoked a discussion as to the 
correctness of assigning the saint’s death to Sunday. Adamnan’s 
language is so unmistakably clear upon this point that no comment 
is needed.'* §t. Columba blessed the granary in fine hebdomadis, 
hoc est die sabbati. Speaking of the name of the day, he says to 
Diarmid— 

Haec in sacris voluminibus dies Sabbatum nuncupatur, quod interpre- 
tatur requies. Et mihi vere est sabbatum haec hodierna quia huivs 
praesentis laboriosae vitae mihi ultima est in qua post meas laborationum 
molestias sabbatizo: et hac sequenti media venerabili nocte secundum 
eloquia Scripturarum, patrum gradiar viam. 


In support of Adamnan, though of course at a great distance from 
St. Columba in point of time, are Tighernach (Ab), the‘ Annals of 
Innisfallen ’ (Ac), and the ‘ Annals of Ulster’ (Ae), all of which 
authorities say that Coluimcille died in nocte Dominica. Dr. O’Conor 
examines the matter at length, and assigns the obit to 596, on the 
ground that the Sunday was Pentecost, but that the saint died at 
the stroke of midnight, and therefore his obit bore the date of Satur- 
day. By carefully culling the phrases of Adamnan this result can 
be achieved. Dr. O’Conor gives what professes to be a digest of 
Adamnan’s words.'® 


Inquit (Adamnan) die Sabbati ad vespertinalem Dominicae noctis 
Missam, ingressum ecclesiam et media nocte pulsata personante clocca, 
iuxta altare flexis in oratione genibus, exhalasse spiritum. 


This would mislead one to suppose that the saint remained at 
the altar from vespers to nocturnes. Adamnan says, however—and 
this addition nullifies Dr. O’Conor's reasoning— 

16 «Trias Thaumaturga,’ Acta Sanctorum Hiberniae, vol. ii. ed. Colgan. 
17 Rer. Hibern. Script., Prolegomena, 1. cxxxviii-cxl. 

'8 Life of St. Columba, ed. Reeves, lib. iii. cap. xxiv. pp. 212, 213. 

'” Rer. Hibern. Script., Prolegomena, 1. cxxxix. 
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Ad vespertinalem Dominicae noctis missam ingreditur ecclesiam : qua 
continuo consummata ad hospitiolum revertens in lectulo residet pernox : 


. . - Tum proinde media nocte pulsata personante clocca festinus surgens 
ad ecclesiam pergit. 


So that the bell for matins or nocturnes found the saint in 
lectulo and not iurta altare. We have no knowledge of the exact 
times of the offices in the ritual of the Irish monks at this early 
period, but it is certainly safe to assume that the expression in media 
nocte with reference to the sounding of the bell for nocturnes must 
not be literally construed. The words Dominicae noctis, applied to 
the vespers of Saturday, need present no difficulty when we recall 
how wedded to the usages of the east were the native churches of 
the British Isles in the sixth and seventh centuries. 

The chronological problem, therefore, is: given Whitsunday, 
9 June, to find the year of death. The 9th of June being Sunday 
requires F as the Sunday letter for the months succeeding 
February. As weare unaware at this stage of our inquiry whether 
the year of St. Columba’s death were bissextile or not, we cannot 
say that F was the Sunday letter of the year. A computed domi- 
nical is not of necessity the letter of the whole year, but only of 
that part of it which contains the date which serves as a basis for 
calculation. The omission to remember this is at the root of many 
of the errors that distinguish the Scoto-Irish chronology of the sixth 
century. In the event of the year under consideration being a leap 
year, the dominical letter of the first two months would be G. In 
a carelessly compiled table of the years of the solar cycle and of the 
dominicals conjoined to them, the years which are bissextiles 
might be indicated by the dominical of the two earliest months 
only, instead of both letters appearing.*® In such a case the 
chronographer who used such a table to synchronise his historical 
matter might inadvertently pass over one of such years without con- 
sideration, and fix upon another which would show the greatest 
number of coincidences with the hypothesis of the calculation he 
had in hand. Just such a case—certainly in its results at least—is 
the one we are considering. A year, as we shall see, seventeen 
years later than the true year has been selected, and its retention 
rendered possible by ignoring one or more necessary factors in the 
calculation. Other years than 596 and 597, to which the death 
of St. Columba is assigned, are 568, 592, 595, and 603.2! Not one 

2” For much valuable information respecting the ancient ecclesiastical methods of 


marking the efflux of time see Medii Aevi Kalendariwm, by R. T. Hampson, London 
(no date). 

*! 568, Annales Buelliani; 592, the year presumably marked by Tighernach 
(kal. mm) and accepted by the four masters, ed. O’Conor, tom iii. Rer. Hibern. 
Script.; 595, Annals of Innisfallen and Annals of Ulster; 603, alternative date 
in Annals of Ulster. The Annales Buelliani are to be found in tom. ii. Rer. Hibern. 
Script., ed. O’Conor,. from a Cottonian MS. Titus, A, xxv. The compiler of 


LL2 
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of these years saw Pentecost fall upon 9 June. Indeed, this feast 
and 9 June were coincident in the sixth century in 558, 569, and 
580 only. These are of necessity F years, and one of them must 
mark the year of St. Columba’s death. It will be demonstrated 
that the saint was born in the sixth century, and that he was in his 
seventy-sixth year at death. Consequently the year 580 is the 
true year of St. Columba’s departure out of this world. This year 
agrees in every particular with the requirements of the ecclesiastical 
chronography of the problem: the dominical of June is F, its ninth 
day was Sunday, that day was Pentecost, and Easter fell five 
weeks before the last days of May, i.e. on 21 April. 

The‘ Annales Cambriae’ (Ad) date the saint’s death an. cur 
and his migration to Alban an. cxvmi (Bg). The latter year 
we shall presently find to be correct; therefore, as the saint’s 
stay in Iona extended to thirty-four complete years (Be, Bd), we 
must in place of an. cui read an. cL (cxvit+34). Deducting ci 
from 580, the year of St. Columba’s death, gives the year 429—that, 
namely, of the coming of St. Germanus to Britain—as the annus I 
of the era in which the ‘ Annales Cambriae’ compute St. Columba’s 
chronology. This would be a fitting era to mark the ecclesiastical 
chronology of Britain and Ireland if its incidence had been correctly 
ascertained, and consistently had in mind, by our earliest writers. 
We are here, however, brought face to face with the tendency to 


assign the coming of St. Germanus to a.p. 446; this tendency may 
be traced to the Venerable Bede, and its results are operative even 
in our day. The note of the editors of the ‘ Councils, &c., of Great 
Britain and Ireland’ ”? may be well reproduced here. 


Prosper, a professed chronicler, a native of Aquitaine, himself in Rome 
A.D. 481 on a mission to Pope Celestine, subsequently secretary to Pope 
Leo the Great, and writing shortly after 455, is certainly the best evidence 
for the date 429 of Germanus’s first coming to Britain. That given by 
Matt, Westmon. after Sigebert, and adopted by Wilkins—446, namely— 
rests upon Constantius and Bede giving a vague and general date, and 
upon an inference groundlessly drawn from the mention of Saxons as 
well as Picts in Constantius’s account of the Hallelujah victory. 


these annals has just missed assigning the events of St. Columba’s life to their true 
years. He gives An. cccclxiv. Dormitatio Sci. Senis Patricii; An. eccexcix. Colum- 
cille natus est; K.K.K.K. An. div. Dormitatio S. Brigide V.; An. dxli. Passatio 
Columbechille ad Insulam Ia; An. dlxviii. Colwmchille in nocte Dominica etatis 
sue anno laxvii.quievit. The last annus is a misreading or a mistranscript ; it should 
be dixxvi. (cecexcix.+1xxvii.) These results were obtained by correcting Annales 
Cambriae, or their original, and following the indications of the note in Nennius sec. 
16 (Ca). The annalist incorrectly judged the annus, coupling the two events Columcille 
natus est, Quies Sanctae Brigidae, to date St. Brigid’s death, and deducted five years, 
or rather, as his kalends show, permitted four years to come between the two events. 
With this compare the examination of the nativity of St. Columba, below. 

% Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great Britain and Ireland, 
edited after Spelman and Wilkins by Haddan and Stubks, i. 17, 
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Venerable Bede (Aa) dates the death of St. Columba a.p. 597 
—that is, 446+ an. cum. Whether the error originated with Bede, 
and his weighty influence has conduced to the universal lowering 
of the dates of St. Columba’s life, or whether he was misled by 
still earlier error, is probably not to be ascertained after the lapse of 
so many centuries.” 


B. Migration of the Saint. 


The various annalists, in their notices of the date of St. 
Columba’s arrival in Alban, are apparently distinguished by a prac- 
tical unanimity. This is the less remarkable when it is considered 
in connexion with the fact that the years given in the margins are 
the years assigned by Senait mac Manus, the compiler of the ‘ Annals 
of Ulster.’ 

Tighernach (Be). [563] kal. 1. 

‘ Annals of Innisfallen’ (Bf). [563]. 

‘ Annals of Ulster’ (Bh). [563] Kal. Jan. 2 f. 1. 21 Ae. Di, Dlxiie. 


The correct description of the year 563 is Kal. Jan. 2 feria, 
solar cycle 12. The ‘Annals of Ulster’ have 1.21 by mistake ; 
eleven years lower they give the correct figures, 1.23 namely. The 
feria given by Tighernach would apply to 562. Venerable Bede (Aa) 
dates the migration in 565, assigns 77 years to the lifetime and 32 
years to the sojourn in Alban. In both Tighernach (Ab) and the 
‘Annals of Innisfallen’ (Ac) the latter interval is given xxxv. 
Bede doubtless misread xxxii for xxxv, and having the presumed 
year of death, lowered the date of the migration two years accord- 
ingly. 

‘ Annales Cambriae’ assign this event to an. cxvimi. A.D. 429+ 
CXVIII gives us A.D. 546 as the date of the migration of St. Columba. 
Deducting cxvim from 563 gives us a.p. 446, the false era of the 
coming of St. Germanus. The ‘Annals of Innisfallen’ (Bf) re- 
mark, ‘ The first night of Columcille in Alban was at Pentecost.’ 
Pentecost in 546 fell upon 27 May. It is interesting to note, in view 
of the remark in the saint’s address (Adamnan, Bd), that terdeni 
completi sunt anni since he arrived in Alban, that in 576, when the 
thirtieth year was current, Pentecost fell upon 24 May. Adamnan 
(Be and Bd) twice notes that the period of sojourn in Alban was 
thirty-four years. As the Pentecost of a.p. 580, the year of death, 
was thirteen days later than the Pentecost of 546, Tighernach and 
the ‘ Annals of Innisfallen’ (Ab and Ac) are technically correct in 
assigning St. Columba’s death to the thirty-fifth year of his exile. 
Thirty-four years deducted from the year of the saint’s death gives 
us the year of the migration, a.p. 546. 


** For-the influence of Ven. Bede upon the chroniclers who succeeded him see 
Annales Cambriae, Introd. p. xxvii. 
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C. Birth of the Saint. 


The notice in Nennius (Ca) assigning the intervals between St. 
Patrick’s death and St. Bride’s death, and between St. Columba’s 
birth and St. Bride’s death, has not hitherto been available for 
chronological application, owing to the difficulty of indicating the 
year of St. Bride’s death with exactness. The tenth-century Life 
of St. Bride ** says that she died in her eightieth year, and that 
thirty years had elapsed since St. Patrick died. This interval of 
thirty years is a peculiar error to which we shall return directly. 
The other intervals are also incorrect, and the ‘ Annales Cambriae’ 
will best help us to unravel the intricacies of their periods. 

An. x Brigida sancta nascitur. 

An. xur = Sanctus Patricius ad Dominum migratur. 

An. uxxvm Sanctus Columcille nascitur. 

Quies Sanctae Brigidae. 
An. cxvi Columceille in Britannia exiit. 


The third notice requires considerable amendment. In the first 
place Columba was in his forty-second year when he migrated to 
Alban. Deducting forty-two from cxvmr gives an. Lxxvi for 
Columba’s nativity. The compiler of the note in Nennius (Ca) 
giving the period of time separating the death of St. Bride from the 
death of St. Patrick worked with the incorrect annus Lxxvi when 
computing this period, and increased the confusion by deducting four 
years from Columba’s nativity instead of adding them. An. Lxxvi1— 
4 gives an. uxxm. St. Patrick’s year in the ‘Annales Cambriae’ 
is an. x11; hence Lxxm1— x11 gives the period of sixty years set down 
in Ca. Four years added tothe true date of St. Columba’s birth 
gives the death of St. Bride in an. Lxxx (Lxxv1+4). The writer of 
the ‘ Quarta Vita, who may be presumed to have been a Cambro- 
Briton,” mistook an. Lxxx of the era for the eightieth year of the 
life. St. Bride’s true age at death was Lxxx—x, i.e. 70 years. 

These intervals in Nennius and in the writer of the ‘ Quarta Vita’ 
are consequently intervals computed more or less correctly from an 
early compilation of the ‘ Annales Cambriae.’ They are moreover 
not true intervals of actual years, but apparent intervals between 
years in one era and years in another. The ‘ Annales Cambriae’ 
give the death of St. Patrick one year before the birth of St. David. 
St. David’s entry is An. x1v S. Dewi nascitur anno tricesimo post 

* Vita quarta Sanctae Brigidae: aetatis suae anno lexx.anno vero xxx. post obitum 
Sancti Patriciv archiepiscopi, regnante in Themoria regnum Hiberniae Murchiartach 
mac Erc, cui successit in regno Tuathal Moelgarbh, primo autem anno regni Iustiniani 
imperatoris, sedente in sede Apostolica Papa Hormisda, anno quoque ab Incarnatione 
Domini dalviti. Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 1 Feb., p. 171, fol. b. a.v. 528, in which 
Justinian’s first year was current, is intended, i.e. 449 + txxv1+ 4. 

*5 He writes Moel for Maol, the Cymric instead of the Erse form, and he has triginta 


where he should have sexaginta, a mistake doubtless arising from the similarity of 
triginta and Cymric triugain, i.e. three score, sexaginta. 
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discessum Patricii de Menevia.* In the extract from Nennius (Ca) 
it is said that from the nativity of our Lord to the arrival of St. 
Patrick in Ireland there were 405 years. Instead of a nativitate D. 
we must read a passione D. 405th year+ 29=434th year, i.e. A.D. 
433. The thirtieth year from this is a.p. 462, which marks the 
birth of St. David. Deducting x1v (St. David’s annus) and xm (St. 
Patrick’s annus) from 462 and 461 respectively gives us a.p. 449 
as annus I of the era in which these two dates are computed. With 
this era, which is presumed to mark the year of that event which 
the custom of many generations has denominated the first coming 
of the Saxons, Venerable Bede is more concerned than any other 
early writer. 

The era of St. Columba and St. Bride is an earlier one than this, 
as we have seen. As 580—citu=429, therefore an. Lxxvi added to 
this era gives the date of St. Columba’s birth, a.p. 504—namely 
a.D. 504+42=the year of migration, and a.p. 504+ 76=the year of 
death. As we have seen 597 standing for the year of death in the 
annalists, and 568 for 546, the year of exile, analogy would lead us 
to expect that Columba’s birth would be dated 563 — 42, i.e. a.p. 521. 
Instead of 521, however, the annalists assign, or are presumed to 
indicate, a variety of years, which shows their inability to fit the re- 
quirements of their chronographical notes to the arbitrary system 
they had adopted. 

In Cb, Ce, and Ce we get these years : 

[520] Kal. nu, Tighernach. 

[519] ‘ Annals of Innisfallen.’ 

[519] Kal. Jan. 3 f. 1. 15 A.Di. Dx89, ‘ Annals of Ulster.’ 
523] Kal. Jan. 1 f. 1. 29 A.D‘. Dxxii® vel hie ibid. 


t 


5 


In addition to these the ‘ Annals of the Four Masters’ ” assign the 
year 515, and the Irish ‘ Life of St. Columba’ is held to indicate either 
517 or 523. The late Dr. Reeves, quoting this Life, says,* ‘ The 
Irish “ Life of St. Columba”’ has Dardain din ar ai lathi sechtmaine on 
Thursday of the week days (referring to the birthday of the saint 
on 7 Dec.) This will give the choice of 517 or 523 for his birth: 
for 7 Dec. is E ; therefore it being Thursday, A is the Sunday letter 
which belongs to the above years.’ This quotation from the Irish 
Life must certainly mean more than Dr. Reeves thought it necessary 
to render. I consider that it is the kalends of the year that are in- 
dicated rather than the day of the week on which St. Columba was 


*6 This period or interval of thirty years appears also in the Welsh Life of St. 
David, ed. Rev. W. J. Rees, in Lives of Cambro-British Saints, p. 403. 

27 The Four Masters assign the death of Buitte mac Bronaigh, who died at the 
nativity of St. Columba, to 521, but do not mention Columba at that year. They 
date his death in 592, aged 77. Annales IV Magist. ed. O’Conor, Rer. Hibern. 
Script. tom. iii. p. 142. 

*s Life of St. Columba, ed. Reeves, notes to Introd. p. 225. 
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born. Thursday (quinta feria) marks the kalends of January in a.p. 
504, the year we have discovered to be the year of St. Columba’s 
birth. This year is the ninth of the solar cycle, and its dominicals 
are DC. An inspection of the dominicals will supply the reason 
for the great divergence in the Irish Annals in dating the birth of 
the saint. Kal. v require D as the Sunday letter. The year 521, 
which is presumably indicated by the incorrect but generally accepted 
chronology of the saint’s life (697—76 and 563—42), is marked, 
however, by kal. vi and dominical C ; consequently the compiler of 
a chronological list from such notes of ecclesiastical events as had 
been handed down to him, depending upon chronographical indica- 
tions for their dates, could not use a.p. 521, kal. v1, dominical 
C, and naturally preferred the nearest D year, i.e. 520. This year 
is, however, E D, being a leap year; consequently its feria is mm, as 
in Tighernach. This antedating of St. Columba’s birth by one 
year accounts for the excess of that period in the lifetime accorded 
him by Tighernach, i.e. 77 instead of 76 years. 

As St. Columba was born on 7 Dec. 504, and Pentecost happened 
on 27 May in 546, the saint at the time of his landing in Alban 
was 41 years 6 months and 20 days old. At Pentecost 580 he was 
75 years 7 months and 2 days old, and his sojourn in the Western 
Isles extended to 34 years and 13 days. 


Il. 


At the time that St. Columba landed in Britain we are in- 
formed by Adamnan that Conall mac Comgall was ruling over the 
Scots of Alban. Conall succeeded Gabran mac Domangart, and was 
himself succeeded by Aedan, Gabran’s son. Conall is not noticed 
in the ‘ Annales Cambriae,’ though these Annals supply an obi- 
tuary notice of both Gabran and Aedan. An. cxiv Gabran il* 
Dungart moritur, An. cuxt Aidan map Gabran moritur. These 
notices require an interval of 49 years between the obits, which 
must be respectively referred to the years 542 [429+ cxrv] and 
591 [429+ cuixm]. We are enabled by these dates for the obits 
of Gabran and his son, providing the length of the several reigns 
be correctly stated, to elevate the chronology of the Dalriadic 
kings to the earliest king of their race whose personality can 
be regarded as historic. Loarn and other sons of Ere, many 
years before the migration to Alban, were dwelling in Dalriada, 
where they were visited by St. Patrick, We are told in the 
tripartite Life® of the saint that he predicted the kingdom of 
the Dalriads eventually to Feargus mor, the youngest of the sons 
of Ere. In the time of Feargus mor, and doubtless under his 
leadership, the Scotic colonies in Alban were enabled to free them- 


*® Quoted in Chronicles of Picts and Scots, ed. Skene, p. 31. 
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selves from any overlordship that might have been exercised by 
the kings of the Picts, and most probably began to consolidate 
themselves into an independent state so far as their neighbours by 
land were concerned, 

We have dated St. Patrick’s death in a.p. 461; consequently the 
saint’s visit to Dalriada must be dated before that year. Flann 
mainistreach *° assigns an interval of sixty-three years from St. 
Patrick’s arrival to the migration under Feargus mor—forty-three 
years from his arrival to the battle of Ocha and twenty years from 
Ocha to the migration. The sixty-third year from 433 is a.p. 
495. The Duan Albanach*! allots twenty-seven years to the reign 
of Feargus mor; every other authority except the ‘ A eolcha Albain 
uile’*? assigns three years only. This apparent discrepancy is 
readily reconciled by assuming that the longer period gives the 
whole length of rule over his clan, and that the shorter indicates 
the length of time that Feargus ruled the Scots in their new settle- 
ments. The year indicated by Tighernach for the death of Feargus 
is a.p. 506. When considering the feriae of Tighernach we shall 
discover that they uniformly date the regnal years of the Scotic 
kings four years too low; consequently we must date the death of 
Feargus mor in a.p. 502, which is seven years after the migration 
Deducting twenty-seven years, the length of Feargus’s reign, and 
ten years, the length of Loarn’s reign, gives us a.p. 465 for the 
accession of Loarn, and a.p. 475 for the accession of Feargus, 
according to the intervals of the Duan Albanach. The worth of 
the early authorities which enumerate the kings of Alban, and give 
the length of their reigns, will be more readily appreciated in 
tabular form.** 

The weight of authority supports the interval of forty-nine 
years for the reigns of Conall and Aedan, which is computed from 
the ‘Annales Cambriae,’ against the interval of thirty-nine years 
assigned by the Duan Albanach. There are numerous discrepancies 
between the various authorities. These are, however, in several 
instances to be accounted for on the assumption that they are 
misreadings of Roman numerals. For instance, Tighernach says 


* The synchronisms of Flann mainistreach are given in part and translated, 
Chronicles of the Picts and Scots, ed. Skene, No. iv. p. 18. Flann died a.v. 1056. 

*! Duan Albanach, a manuscript of R.1.A. Dublin, assigned to the eleventh century, 
ed. Skene, Chronicles of Picts and Scots, No. vi. p. 57. 

*® A poem called thus from its opening line. It is given from a manuscript in the 
Stowe library in Rer. Hibern. Script., ed. O’Conor, vol. i. Prolegomena, p. exxvi. 
Its periods are identical with those of Duan Albanach, and the order in which it 
enumerates the kings of Alban is the same. 

% These are all taken from the Chronicles of the Picts, the Chronicles of the 
Scots, and other early memorials of Scottish history, ed. Skene, Edinburgh, 
1867. a.No. vi. p. 57. 0b. MS. Colb. p. 131. c. No. xxiii. p. 148.- d. No. xxix. 
p. 171.. e. No. xxii. p. 194. f. No. xxxvi. p. 285. g. No. xl. p. 304. h. No. 
xlvi. p. 335. 
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d ‘Chronicle of the Picts and 
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‘Annals of Tighernach ’ 
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‘ Annals of Innisfallen ’ — — | 31 | 22} 16) 32 | 23| —| —/ 18 
‘Annals of Ulster’ . — ,— | 85 | 20) 16 | 32; — | — 15 


‘Annales Cambriae ’ 


49 years 
| for these 


| tworeigns 








that Conall died in the thirteenth year of his reign; the ‘ Annals of 
Innisfallen’ and the ‘ Annals of Ulster’ say in the sixteenth, and the 
Duan Albanach assigns fifteen years to Conall’s reign. 
nach’s figures are in all probability a misreading of xvi, the tops of 


Tigher- 


an indistinct v being frequently misread mn. Comgall’s figures ap- 
pear to have suffered the most. Assuming the partial correctness 
of the‘ Annals of Innisfallen,’ which date Domangart’s death in 
anno 507, by which they indicate a.p. 509, the interval between 
Domangart’s death and Gabran’s death is thirty-three years (542 — 
509), of which period two years belong to Gabran’s reign. Therefore 
Comgall’s reign must be extended to thirty-one years. Tighernach 
assigns thirty years, but he, in setting down Conall’s reign at xiii= 
xvi years, accorded Conall one year too many, and consequently 
dated Conall’s accession, Gabran’s accession, and Comgall’s death 
in each instance one year too high. Hence he displaces one of 
Comgall’s years and enumerates the years of his reign one too few. 
We shall, however, find that Comgall reigned thirty-two years. The 
date of Comgall’s death was not affected by the lowering of St. 
Columba’s chronology. The effect of assigning St. Columba’s 
migration to 563 shows itself, however, in the gap between Comgall’s 
death and Gabran’s death. The Duan Albanach assigns two 
years to thé reign of Gabran; the chroniclers and the annalists 
assign twenty-two years and twenty years. They of course assume 
that Gabran reigned during the whole of the apparent interval, and 
synchronise Conall’s reign with the presumed date of migration of 
St. Columba without any difficulty. Tighernach, though he gives 
the number of years that Comgall reigned, that Conall and Aedan 
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and Domhnall reigned, does not afford us any indication of the 
length of Gabran's reign in the obituary notice of that king. The 
interval between kal. v, marking the death of Comgall, and kal. 1, 
marking the death of Gabran, may be either 2; 19, or 25 years. It 
cannot be 22 years, and the figures 19 indicate 2+17, i.e. the 
correct length of reign plus the difference between the true chro- 
nology of the life of St. Columba and the chronology generally 
accepted. 

The obituary notices of the kings of the Scots of Alban which 
appear in the three annalists may be introduced here. 


Annals of Tighernach.™ 

[501] K. 1. Feargus mor mac Earca cum gente Dalriada partem 
Britanniae tenuit et ibi mortuus est. 

[505] K. 1. Bass Domanguirt mic Nissi Righ Albain. 

[538] K. v. Comgall mac Domanguirt Rig Alban obit xxx suo anno 
regni sui. 

[560] K. 1. Bass Gabrain mic Domanguirt Ri Albain. 

[574] K. vir. Bass Conaill mac Comgaill Ri Dalriada xiii anno regni 
sui, qui oferavit Insolam Ja Coluimcille. 

[606] K. 1. Bass Aedhain mac Gabhrain anno xxxviti regni sui etatis 
vero Ixxiiii. 

[627] K. 1. Carth Ardcoraind in Dailriada in quo cecidit Fiachna mac 
Demain la (by) Connadh Cerr Ri Dalriada. [The same event is also 
dated kal. v. and kal. v1.] 

[642] K. v. Domhnall brece in Cath Srathcauin in fine anni in 
Decembre interfectus est, xv regni sui ab Ohan rege Britonum. 


The Annals of Innisfallen.** 
[507] Quies Domangart Cindtire. 
[588] Mors Comgaill mac Domongairt. 
[560] Mors Gabrain meic Domongart. 
[574] Mors Conaill meic Comgaill annis xvi regni. 
[606] Mors Aedain meic Gabrain. 
[629] Mors Echdach buide meic Aedain. 
[642] Mors Domhnaill brece. 


The Annals of Ulster.*® 

[588] Mors Comgaill meic Domangart xxxv anno regni. [542 and 
545 are also noted against Comgall’s death, with the remark, ‘ Ut alii 
dicunt.’] 

[558] Kal. Jan. 8 f. 1. 26. Mors Gabrain meic Domangart. [Also 
noted under 560. ] 

[574] Kal. Jan. 2 f. 1. 28. Mors Conaill meic Comgaill anno regni 
Xvi sui. 

[606] Mors Aedan meic Gabrain. 

3* Annals of Tighernach (extracts), ed. Skene, No. viii. p. 66. 


*% Annals of Innisfallen (extracts), ed. Skene, No. xxviii. p. 167. 
%% Annals of Ulster (extracts), ed. Skene, p. 343. 
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[642] Kal. Jan. 8. Mors Domhnaill mac Aedo. Post ea Domhnall 
breac in bello Sraith Cairinn in fine anni in Decembre interfectus est, 
regnavit annis Xv. 


The year 574, assigned for the death of Conaill, is the customary 
seventeen years too low. The reign of Conaill, if dated 542 (the 
year indicated by the ‘Annales Cambriae’) to 557, the correct 
years, would not synchronise with 563, the incorrect date to which 
the migration of St. Columba was assigned. Various devices were 
consequently necessary to correct this supposed error. The Ulster 
annalist boldly drops the date seventeen years; the compiler of 
the Duan Albanach negotiates the difficulty by suppressing ten 
years of Aedan’s reign, and thus dating Conaill 552-567, while 
those writers who do not tamper with the length of Aedan’s reign 
increase Gabran’s to twenty or twenty-two years. 

Aedan reigned thirty-four years and died in 591 (an. cLxm 
+429). Tighernach says that he reigned thirty-eight years and 
died in a year whose kalends were quarta feria. Adding four years 
to the true date gives us 595, which is thirty-eight years after 557, 
the year of Aedan’s accession. In Aedan’s periods Tighernach 
appears to have felt the incorrectness of his system, and though he 
did not rectify it he certainly appears to have known the correct 
date of Conaill’s death, as he alone informs us that Aedan ruled 
thirty-eight years. Tighernach’s figures clearly indicate that he was 
desirous of reconciling his system at this point. Accordingly at 
the next regal obit, that of Eocho Buidhe, we find Tighernach 
extricating himself from the effects of his redundant period of four 
years and calendaring Eocho Buidhe correctly in his notice of 
Connchad Cerr’s death. Tighernach omits to give the obituary 
notice of Fearchar, who reigned sixteen years, and says that 
Domhnall breac died in his fifteenth year. The annalist of Ulster 
dates the death of Domhnall in 642; Tighernach assigns the obit 
to a year whose kalends were quinta feria, thus indicating 6388 and 
showing that he had disembarrassed himself of his redundant four 
years. Working backwards from 638, we get these dates: Domhnall 
reigned fourteen years and died in 638; Fearchar reigned sixteen 
years and died in 624, Eocho reigned seventeen years and died in 608, 
Aedan died and was succeeded by his son Eocho Buidhe in a.p. 591. 

In order to detect the reason for Tighernach being four years 
too low in his chronology of the kings of Alban we must examine the 
feriae which, serve in his annals to indicate the year. Previously 
to so doing a comparison between the synchronisms of Flann 
and the actual dates of the reigns of the kings of Alban had better 
be made. Flann mainistreach * informs us that ‘there were five 
years to Aedan after the death of Aed, son of Ainmirech.’ This 


%” The Synchronisms of Flann (extracts), ed. Skene, No. iv. p. 18. 
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must indicate to the death of Aedan, and consequently dates the 
death of Aed in 586 (591—5) This agrees exactly with the aggre- 
gate of the reigns of the kings of Ireland from the battle of Ocha to 
the death of Aed.** 

Olill Molt, king of all Ireland, was slain at the battle of Ocha 
forty-three years after St. Patrick’s arrival in Ireland. 433+ 43rd 
= 475. 

Lugad reigned twenty-five years ; Murcertach, twenty-one years ; 
Tuathal Maolgarb, eleven years; Diarmid, twenty-one years ; four 
short reigns, seven years; Aed, twenty-six years. Thesum ofthese 
reigns is 111 years, which added to 475, the year of Olill Molt’s 
death, gives a.p. 586 for the death of Aed mac Ainmirech and agrees 
with Flann mainistreach and the ‘Annales Cambriae.’ Flann 
gives thirty-six years as the interval between the death of Diarmid 
and the death of Aed ; the chronology of the Irish kings adopted by 
Thomas Moore, and quoted from him above, gives only thirty-three. 
Hence we are in doubt whether to date Diarmid’s death in 550 or 
in 553. In either. case that king died after the migration of St. 
Columba in 546. The hitherto accepted date, 563, for St. Columba’s 
migration cannot be synchronised with Diarmid’s reign without 
great alteration being made in Flann’s figures and in the length of 
the reigns of the kings who preceded Diarmid. The whole question 
of the kings of all Ireland in the sixth century requires careful con- 
sideration, especially with reference to Ainmirech, the patron of St. 
Gildas. 

Il. 


The consideration of the feriae, with which Tighernach calendars 
the events of Scotic history, by themselves and altogether apart 
from any date or year assigned by later annalists, upon the strength 
of calculations which were practically independent of those by which 
Tighernach in the elaboration of his system was conducted, will not 
only reveal the minor errors into which he has fallen, but will also 
indicate the cause of errors which in their initiation are peculiar to 
himself. Later annalists have in the main adopted these errors as 
they have found them, extenuating them sometimes and at others 
confusing them still worse, but in their aberrations always using the 
guide-line afforded them by Tighernach. We are accustomed to 
read in works bearing upon the chronology of the sixth century 
that Tighernach assigns this year or that year for such and such 
an event, and the like, whereas Tighernach does not assign a 
year toany event of this period, but depends entirely upon the feriae 
with which each event is calendared. The years which are spoken 
of as Tighernach’s are years which were assigned by Dr. O’Conor, 


% History of Ireland, by Thomas Moore, 1835, vol. i. chap. xi. p. 235, chap. xii. 
pp. 253-5. 
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who was apparently misled by the appearance of exactness which 
marks the calculations of Senait mac Manus, the compiler or con- 
tinuator of the ‘ Annals of Ulster.’*® This annalist accepted the 
year 597 (he writes 595, but is habitually two years higher than the 
date he intends to fix) for St. Columba’s obit, and rendered the 
whole chronology of the century subservient to that date. Itis true 
that Venerable Bede had assigned the same date (Aa), and that 
English chroniclers of course followed the father of English history. 
But Venerable Bede gives no indication that he had studied the 
matter ; his intervals are incorrect, and a professed Irish chronicler 
should have disregarded his authority. The feriae noted at the 
head of the entries in Tighernach’s annals, which chronicle those 
events of Scoto-Irish history with which we are concerned, are 
consistent among themselves. They coincide with the intervals 
assigned, and if the mind be disembarrassed of the results of the 
miscaleulations of other writers these feriae will be found to afford 
a clear indication of the dates of the events referred to. Their 
chronology has never been examined, nor yet has it been calculated 
into the Christian era. Its factors are by no means difficult, and 
where the annalist has diverged from his own system the cause of 
his so doing is readily discoverable. 

The central point of the chronology of the feriae of Tighernach is 
between kal. v, Comgall, and kal. 1, Gabran. As Gabran reigned 
two years and the feriae are three, one of the years in which he 
reigned must have been bissextile. It could not, obviously, have 
been the year of his death; therefore the formulae describing the 
years of Gabran’s reign cannot exceed two in number. His years 
must either be marked, 1, kal. v, D C; 2, kal. vm, B; 8, kal. 1, A; or 
else 1, kal. v, D; 2, kal. vi, C B; 3, kal. 1, A. The sequence of 
dominica]s D C, B, A, our first formula, indicates the 9th, 10th, and 
11th ye&rs of the solar cycle—that is, we must date Gabran’s 
accession in either 532 or 560. In agreement with the latter date 
we must assign Columba’s migration either to 562 or 568, and his 
death to either 596-7 or 602-3. Tighernach calendars St. Columba’s 
death kal. mm (a misreading of vit). The dominical of kal. vm is 
B, the dominical of 597 and 603 is F. ‘Any attempt to bring these 
into harmony can only be successful through manipulating either 
the feriae or the intervals. This series of years is certainly too low ; 
it has, however, been partially adopted by Senait mac Manus, who 
gives thealternative date601, which equals a.p. 603, for St. Columba’s 
death (Ae). 

We may confidently reject the years indicated by our first formula 
and examine the second. The second formula—kal. v, D; kal. v1, C B 
—indicates the 20th year of the 19th solar cycle, i.e. a.p. 548, or the 


* See the introduction to Chronicles of Picts and Scots, ed. Skene, pp. xxxix, lv, 
and Ixxii. > 
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20th year of the 20th solar cycle, i.e. a.v. 571. The latter year may 
be rejected without any further examination, as it would date St. 
Columba’s death in 613. The former date, 548, for the accession of 
Gabran entails 545 for the accession of Conaill, 551 for the migration 
of St. Columba, and 584 for his death. As Tighernach gives 16 years 
for Conaill’s reign, he died, according to the feriae, in 561, and Aedan 
in 595. This is undoubtedly the sequence of years which Tighernach 
desired to indicate by the system of his feriae. It will enable us 
to identify one of the authorities that he used, and also to account 
for the variations of four years in the dates which every student of 
the Irish annalists has found so puzzling. 

Tighernach certainly had the ‘ Annales Cambriae,’ or the original 
of that compilation, before him. He made full use of their intervals 
and notices, but calculated them into the wrong era. For instance, 
‘Annales Cambriae’ give, Ann. cuxm1 Aedan map Gabran moritur. 
429+ cixmi=a.p. 591. The kalends of 591 fell upon secunda feria ; 
Tighernach, however, dates this five feriae, or four years, lower, giving 
kal. mu, which stands or is misread for kal. vir and marks the 
year 595. If we deduct the annus in the ‘Annales Cambriae’ 
from this date (595 —cLx1m), we get a.p. 433 as the annus 1 of the 
era. This year is the year of St. Patrick’s arrival in Ireland, a 
fitting era for the computation of the chronology of early Irish 
history, and, as such, used by Flann mainistreach and referred to 
by Nennius. 

The feriae denoting the years of St. Columba’s life are cal- 
culated in accordance with the incorrect intervals which are com- 
putable from the ‘ Annales Cambriae.’ The anni are Lxxvi, cxvi, 
and cut for the nativity, the migration, and the obit respectively. 
These anni show death at 74, migration at 41, and sojourn in Iona 
of 33 years. The kalends of the true year of St. Columba’s obit 
being u, we expect to find Tighernach calendaring the obit 1+5= 
vu.. The annalist, however, writes um, which is doubtless another 
misreading of vu. If we deduct 76 years and their bissextiles from 
vu, we ought to get the feria of St. Columba’s nativity in the system 
of Tighernach. vi—76+19=7—%, rem.4=tertia feria. Tigher- 
nach, however, gives kal. rv, or at least it is soread. Deducting the 
period ‘of sojourn in Iona plus its bissextiles from the kalends of the 
obit—i.e. v1 —33 + 8=vu—6, kal. 1—gives us the feria calendaring 
the year of the migration in Tighernach, which is one year too 
low. The feriae assigned by Tighernach agree with the years com- 
puted from the ‘Annales Cambriae’ in the era of St. Patrick's 
advent, except in the case of the kalends of the computed year of 
nativity, which is bissextile, and which is denoted by tertia feria; 
whereas the month in which St. Columba was actually born 
has for its dominical the coexistent letter with quarta feria— 
namely E. 
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433 + uxxvil (should be txxv1) = A.D. 508. Kal. m1. 
433 + oxvi (118 added) = a.p. 551. Kal. 1. 
433 + cI (151 added) = a.p. 584. Kal. vi. 


Prima feria, marking the death of Feargus mor, refers either to 495 
or 506. The latter is of course the year intended by Tighernach ; it 
represents a.D. 502. Kal. 1 Gabran added to 16 years assigned 
to Conaill by Tighernach—1+ 16+4+7 =0 rem.—requires kal. vit, 
which marks Conaill’s obit. Kal. vi Conaill added to 34 years as- 
signed to Aedan—vi + 34+8~+7=0 rem.—requires kal. viz, which 
under the misreading 1m marks the death of Aedan. Kal. vm Aedan 
added to 17 years assigned to Eocho—vu+ 17 + 4+7=0 rem.—re- 
quires kal. vu. In the interval between Aedan’s accession and 
Kocho’s death we have seen that Tighernach felt the inaccuracy 
of his system of chronology and attempted to explain matters by 
assigning 38 years to Aedan in place of 34. In computing the obit 
of Eocho he was undoubtedly guided by other considerations than 
those which had hitherto led him, and he dropped the four redundant 
years. Therefore we must deduct 5 from the feria computed above : 
vu—5=kal. mu, which is the feria of the obit of Connchad Cerr, who 
died in the same year as Eocho. Kal. m Eocho added to the 16 
years assigned to Fearchar—u+16+4+7=1 rem. Tighernach, 
however, omits to give this king an obituary notice. Kal. 1+16 
+14+8+7=5 rem., which is the feria noted against Domnald’s 
obit : kal. v after his reign of 14 years. 

In this table the first column gives the year set down by Dr. 
O’Conor, the second gives the correct kalends of that year, the 
third gives Tighernach’s kalends, the fourth gives the kalends of 
the true year, the fifth gives the true year itself, and the sixth the 
year indicated by Tighernach. 
at | 2 3 4 5 6 
501 II I deduct 5 = m1 502 Feargus . . 506 
505 Vv I a = II 508 Domangart . . 512 
5388 VI Vv i = VII 5394° Comgaill . . . 548 
560 Vv I ‘i = III 54140 Gabrain. . . . 545 
574 II VII ” = II 557 Ce «a « wee 
606 VII VII == II 591 Aedain . . . . 595 
627 Vv II ‘i II 608 Eocho .. . . 608 
642 III Vv i Vv 638 Domhnall . . . 638 


As Domangart died, according to the corrected feria, in a.p. 508, 
after a reign of five years, there is a gap of one year between the 
death of Feargus in 502 and the accession of Domangart in 503. 
Flann in his list of the Alban kings inserts Angus mor between 
Feargusand Domangart. This Angus is known to the genealogists, 
though not to the later chroniclers, and on the authority of Flann 


© Comgaill and Gabrain are dated one year too high here, owing to Tighernach 
assigning sixteen years to Conaill’s reign. 
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we may safely assign one year to him and date his death in 508. 
We must, therefore, present the list of the early kings of Alban in 
this order and with these intervals :— 


A.D. 
Loarn reigned 10 years and died 475 


Feargus a ae 
Angus af 1 
Domangart 5 
Comgaill 82 
Gabhrain 2 
Conaill 15 
Aedain 84 
Eocho 17 a 
Connchad 8 months 
Fearchar 16 years 
Domhnall 14 - 


502 
503 
508 
540 
542 
557 
591 
608 
608 
624 
638 


ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


Genealogy of the Early Kings of Alban. 


Nial, 
rex totius 
Hiberniae 


| 
; Ere mac Ethach 


| 
Conall 1 Loarn, 
king of 
| Dalriada, 
465-475 


3 Angus mor, 
king of Alban, 
502-503 


| 
Feargus = dtr 


6 Gabran, 
ruled 540-542 


Feidhlimidh 


| 
8 Aedan, 
born 517, 
ruled 557-591 


St. Columba, 
born 7 Dec. 504, 
died 9 June, 580 


| 
9 Eocho buidhe, 
ruled 591-608 
= 


| 
10 Connchad Cerr, 


ruled three months, 608 


11 Fearchar, 
ruled 608-624 


VOL. VII.—NO. XXVII. 


ETHACH MUINDREMHAR 


2 Feargus mor, 
king of Alban and of 
Dalriada, 
475-502 
| 
4 Domangart, 
ruled 503-508 
| 


5 Comgaill, 
ruled 508-540 


| 
7 Conaill, 
ruled 542-557 


| 
12 Domhnall bree, 
ruled 624-638 
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A Chronological List of the Chief Events referred to. 


438 St. Patrick arrives in Ireland. Kal. prima 
feria (agrees with 433) . . ° . ‘Ann. Innisf’ 
In anno D.N. [read D.P.] 405. . . Nennius 
488 St. Bride born. 
An. x [era 429] ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘Ann. Cambr.’ 
461 St. Patrick dies. 
An. x [era 449] . ‘ : ‘ . ‘Ann. Cambr. 
K. vu. A morte Patrici¢t C. anni ‘ . ‘Ann. Tigern.’ 
(Septima feria denotes A.D. 561. 
Dr. O’Conor adds ‘lege 78’)4' 493+ 
78=571—quinta feria. 
An. cccctxiv. Dormitatio Sancti Senis 
Patricti . ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘Ann. Buelliani ’ 
An. ccccivit. Quies senis Patricitt . . Ann. Ulton.’ 
462 St. David born. 
An. xiv [era 449] im anno tricesimo post 
discessum Sancti Patricii de Menevia . ‘ Ann. Cambr.’ 
465 Loarn begins to rule the Dalriads 87 years 
before the death of Feargus mor . . Duan Albanach 
475 Battle of Ocha, in which Olill Molt is slain 
48 years from advent of St. Patrick [read 
48rd]. ‘ ° ‘ ; ‘ . Flann 
Loarn dies, having ruled 10 years. . Duan Albanach 
Feargus mor mac Erc succeeds . ‘ . Flann and Duan Alban. 
495 Feargus mor and the children of Ere mi- 
grate to Alban, 20 years after the battle 
of Ocha . : : ; ; . Flann 
502 Feargus mor dies, having ruled 27 years . Duan Albanach 
Angus mor mac Ere succeeds. . . Flann. 
503 Domangart succeeds . r ‘ ; . Flann and Duan Alban. 
504 St. Columba born, 7 Dec. 
Kal. quinta feria . : ‘ ‘ . Trish ‘Life of St. 
Columba ’ 
An. txxvii [should be uxxv1, era 429] . ‘ Ann. Cambr.’ 
An. cocexcrx Columeille natus est . . ‘Ann. Buell.’ 
508 St. Bride dies. 
A nativitate Columbae usque mortem 
Sanctae Brigidae quatuor anni sunt Nennius 
An. piv. Dormitatio S. Brigide V. . ‘Ann. Buell.’ 
Domangart mac Fergus mor dies. 
Comgaill mac Domangart succeeds . Flann and Duan Alban. 
"| Dr. O’Conor, in a note to this annus in the Annaves Buelliani, has Distinguendus 
est a S. Patricio Hibernorum apostolo, and in tom. iv. p. 3 he notes, ‘6 Hune Patriciwm 
confundunt cum Patricio Hibernorum apostolo, Girald. Topogr. Hib. Hist. 3, c. 17 et 
alii. Distinguendi sunt ambo a Patricio Glastoniensi.’ This sort of diligence would 
soon produce as many Patricks as Colgan has produced Gildases. (See Acta Sanc- 
torum Hiberniae, vol. i. mart. xi.) Dr.O’Conor dates the death of St. Patrick a.p. 493 ; 


see his chapter ‘De Anno Obitus et de Annis Aetatis S. Patricii,’ Rer. Hibern. Script. 
iii. 133-4. 
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540 Comgaill mac Domangart dies, having ruled 
32 years 
Gabran mac Domangart succeeds 
542 Gabran mac Domangart dies, having ruled 
2 years . ; ; 
An. cxrv [era 429] . 
Conaill mac Comgaill succeeds 
544 Battle of Culedremhne, two years before the 
migration of St. Columba 
546 St. Columba migrates to Iona 
An. cxvil [era 429] 
An. Dx Passatio Columbe in Ja 
550 Diarmid, rex totius Hiberniae, slain, 36 years 
before Aed’s death, which was five years 
before Aedan’s death , 
557 Conaill mac Comgaill dies, having vebda 15 
years 
Aedan mac Gabun ensseede, beng enainted 
by St. Columba 


St. Columba dies, 9 June. 
An. cut [should be cui, era 429] 
An. pixvi [should be read DLXxvI. 
ccoccxcrx + 77] 


Aed mac Ainmirech, rex totius ‘Hilernies, 


dies, five years before Aedan . 
Aedan mac Gabran dies, having ruled 84 
years. 
An. cuxi [era 429] 
Eocho buidhe mac Aedan succeeds 
Eocho buide dies, having ruled 17 years 
Connchad Cerr mac Eocho succeeds, but is 
slain in three months 
Fearchar mac Connchad succeeds 
Fearchar dies, having ruled 16 years . 
Domhnall brec mac Eocho buidhe succeeds 
638 Domhnall bree dies, having ruled 14 years 
639 Domhnall mac Aed, rex totius Hiberniae, 
dies. Flann assigns 63 years to the 
interval between Aed’s death and 
Domhnall’s death. 639—586=53 years. 


624 
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CARUCATA TERRE. 


Any really trustworthy early evidence on the ploughland is so: 
valuable that no apology need be offered for noting a passage in 
the ‘Registrum Roffense’ (ed. Thorpe) bearing directly on the 
subject (pp. 64-6) :— 

Requisitus quot carucatae terrae sint in manerio de Hallynge [co. Kent] 
cum pertinentiis . . . sunt ex consuetudine quatuor caruce, non tamen 
quatuor carucatae terrae. Requisitus quomodo scit, dicit quod quaelibet 
carucata terrae de consuetudine regionis continet ciiii** [180] acras terrae 
arabilis, quod non est in manerio. 


The speaker was Thomas de Mepham, who fuit senescallus Ricardi 
episcopi Roffensis [1235-1250] per duos annos et amplius. His 
estimate was that to four ploughs there should be 720 acres. 
Now the actual arable land was only 717 acres.! 

The interesting point here is that this passage fits in exactly 
with the expressions of ‘ Fleta’ (De officio communis senescalli), who 
tells us it was the seneschal’s business to allot the ploughs in pro- 
portion to the ploughland per hanc rationem, ut si terrae sint tripar- 
titae tunc nonies xx [180] acrae facerent carucatam, &c. ; and therefore 
what Thomas de Mepham virtually says is that in that district 
the three-field system prevailed, the system by which sixty acres 
lay fallow in one field while 120 were cultivated in the two others. 
Canon Taylor made this passage in ‘ Fleta’ (cf. ante, p. 151) the 
keynote of his paper on ‘ The Ploughland and the Plough ’ (Domes- 
day Studies, vol. i.), and explained the well-known Kentish passage in 
‘Domesday’ (In communi terra S. Martini sunt cece” acrae et dimid’ ; 
quae fiunt IT solinos et dimid’) as meaning that 450 acres made 24 
sulings (or ploughlands), giving 180 acres to each. But as the 
suling was used as a geld-measure, and as the reading is doubtful, 
this is scarcely a safe conclusion from the passage in question. 

It is needful here to observe that, under apparent conformity, 
there lurks a troublesome discrepancy. Mr. Seebohm, for instance, 
accepts without question ‘ Fleta’s’ three-field ploughland of 180 
acres (sixty in each field’), though it is surely at direct variance 
with that ploughland of 120 acres (forty in each field) on which his 
theories are based.* In other words, the unit of 120 acres may 
mean one of two things—(1) 120 acres of arable, of which eighty 
were always under plough and forty fallow; or (2) 180 acres, of 
which 120 were always under plough and sixty fallow—but it can- 
not mean both. J. H. Rovunp. 








1 Summa terrae arabilis decxvii acrae (ib. p. 63). 

2 English Village Community, p. 47. 

8 «The normal hide consisted as a rule of four virgates, of about thirty acres each. ... 
We know now what a virgate, or yardland, was. We shall find that its normal area was 
thirty scattered acres—ten acres in each of the three fields’ (ibid. pp. 27, 37). 
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TERRA AD DUPLUM. 


Mr. W. de G. Birch writes, ‘On the rare mention of terra 
arabilis duplex, or ad duplum, much of the novel theory that farms 
were cultivated on a two-field or three-field shift is founded.’! 
This, of course, is not so, as every student knows ; but, in case the 
phrase has never been explained, I venture to offer an explanation 
which is at least simplicity itself. If we turn to folio 351 of 
Domesday, we find these expressions :— 


In Torp ii car. terre et v bov. ad geldum. Terra ad totidem c. et b. 
In Radebi iii car. terre et vii bov. ad geldum. Terra ad tantun- 
dem ec. et b. 


In Burgrede et Turlai i car. terre et tres bov. et tercia pars bov. ad 
geldum. Terra arabilis ad tantundem. 


Fol. 852 b. In Chinetorp. . . vii bov. et dimid. et terciam partem 
dimidie bov. ad geldum. Terra arabilis ad duplum. 

Fol. 8351. In duobus Mentinghes vii car. terre ad geldum et v bov. et 
v pars bovate ad geldum. Terra arabilis duplex. 


I have arranged these entries in the above order to make the con- 
nexion obvious; for just as ad tantundem meant‘ to that amount’ 
so must ad duplum have meant ‘to double that amount.’ And 
duplex is only another form of ad duplum.’ I offer this solution 


with great confidence, because it is confirmed by the fact that these 
phrases are usually employed in cases where they save the scribe’s 
labour by avoiding the repetition of fractions. Thus in the above 
instances ad duplum represents i car. et vii bov. et terciae parti bov., 
while duplex is equivalent to xv car. et ti bov. et duobus v™ 
partibus bov. J. H. Rovunp. 





THE STORM OF MAIDSTONE BY FAIRFAX 1648. 


In his account of the battle of Maidstone, Mr. Gardiner makes 
Fairfax cross Maidstone bridge and says ‘ Carter . . . makes Fairfax 
pass the Medway at Farleigh, but this is mentioned by no one else, 
and is inconsistent with a letter written by T. T.’' 

Now Carter was on the spot, not actually engaged in Maids- 
tone, but with the Kentish royalists, to whom he was quarter- 
master-general, and his account was printed as early as 1650. He 
is sometimes rather confused in his narrative, but he had every 
means of knowing the truth here, and no conceivable motive for 
making a deliberate misstatement, and I do not see that his 

' Domesday Book (S.P.C.K.), p. 237. 


? See the other ‘ Chinetorp ’ entry (fo. 351) where ‘duplex’ is used instead of ‘ ad 
duplum.’ 


1 History of the Great Civil War, ut. lxii. 390 note, 
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account is incompatible with that of those who were actually 
fighting. 


Fairfax himself says in his despatch to the speaker :— 


Upon Thursday, in the evening about seven of the clock, after very 
long marches, we got near the town (Maidstone), and a troop of dragoons 
was sent to make good a pass, whilst the town was viewing at what place 
our men might best enter, it being resolved upon to force our passage, in 
case of resistance, the gaining of that town over the river being of great 
advantage to our affairs. But before there could be a view taken of the 
town, the Dragoons had engaged the enemy, and forced them from that 
ground which they kept, the Dragoons being very forward to engage 
pursued, and so the enemy drew forth a considerable party of horse and 
foot to maintain a pass against us, which necessitated the drawing down 
of the greatest part of the foot with some horse, and though that part of 
the town was of the greatest difficulty to enter, yet through the goodness of 
God, our men made their entrance, and’ became masters of the town after - 
four or five hours’ hot service, the town being very strongly barricadoed.? 


The letter signed I. T., not T. T., referred to in Mr. Gardiner’s. 
note, says :— 


When we drew near Maidstone, we found the Lanes Barricadoed with 
trees and other things, which were thrown in the ways, and the hedges 
loyn’d with Musqueteers, yet after some time spent, with great difficulty, 
we beat them from one place to another till we had driven them back 
into the very town, and at the bridge we found little opposition, but the 
streets were strongest fortified, and the stoutliest defended of any that I 
have known in all the late unhappy wars. . . . From the time we had 
begun the fight till we had gotten the town was six or seven hours.® 


I. T. was certainly really there. He remarks on the heavy rain 
in the evening inconveniencing the musketeers. 

The letter from Rushworth to Lenthall, dated Maidstone, June 
2, 6 a.m., says: ‘ Last night’s engagement began about seven of the 
clock at night, about a mile from Maidstone,’ and ‘they perceived 
that we did not dispute the pass at Alsford (Aylesford).’ Rush- 
worth calls the Aylesford bridge a pass, so ‘ pass’ in the letter 
from Fairfax may mean a bridge, and indeed it is commonly used 
in that sense by officers in the civil wars. 

There is a letter in Rushworth’s collections (vii. 1187), which 
contains such confusions and inaccuracies that Mr. Gardiner, I 


believe, considers it a concoction by some one not present. It says, 
however :— 


After we had passed over the river, three miles from Rochester up 
the river, the head quarter was intended this night at Maidstone. His 
excellency had then Intimation that 2,000 of the enemies were quartered 


at @ pass ; a commanded party was drawn out to force their entrance into 
this Town. 


2 King’s Pamphlets, p. 370. 3 E. 445, 42. 
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Passing the river Medway three miles above Lochester is too 
absurd even for an intentional invention. There is no bridge, and 
the river is there broad, deep, and tidal. Whether this was 
written by a muddle-headed person on the spot, or by a later fabri- 
cator of personal experiences, I suspect that Rochester is a slip of 
the pen for Maidstone. He meant to say that they passed above 
Maidstone, and at all events says that they attacked another pass 
after crossing the river Medway. 

Mr. Gardiner’s view seems to be that Fairfax, after reaching 
Malling on 1 June, marched straight upon Maidstone bridge, found 
that the royalists had fortified the ways and hedges for a mile out 
from Maidstone, on the west side of the river, forced them out of 
their positions, and crossed Maidstone bridge with little opposition, 
though the old bridge was long and narrow, and though the royal- 
ists had eight pieces of cannon in the téwn and had prepared for 
defence. Besides the direct evidence for a passage over Farleigh 
bridge, I think that a view of the ground demonstrates the impro- 
bability of this view. The country between Malling and Maidstone 
is high, and falls rapidly near Maidstone to the level of the river. 
One more circuitous route from Malling turns the high ground 
somewhat to the northward, runs close by Aylesford bridge and 
approaches Maidstone bridge nearly parallel to the course of the 
river. Had Fairfax come by this route he would have appeared to 
threaten Aylesford, of which we have no intimation, and would 
have revealed his force to the royalists long before he could get 
near. Maidstone or Farleigh. The other route from Malling to 
Maidstone comes more directly over the high ground by Barming 
Heath. This is as the roads run now, and as they apparently ran 
when Ogilby’s ‘ Book of Roads’ was made, about fifty years after 
1648. Near Barming Heath, a mile and a half from Maidstone, 
the ground is 260 feet above sea-level, it descends so that a mile 
from Maidstone it is 200 feet above sea-level, and it falls to the sea- 
level at what was then the tidal stream. Maidstone was a seaport ;. 
a Maidstone ship sailed to Calais in Queen Mary’s reign. It would 
have been suicidal folly on the part of the royalists to try and 
defend such unfavourable ground, and not the line of the river, the 
bridge, and the buildings behind it. Their artillery would have 
made the bridge impassable, unless they were cowards and traitors. 
But at Malling Fairfax was a trifle nearer to Farleigh bridge than 
he was to Maidstone bridge. At Barming Heath he was a mile 
and a half from Maidstone, a mile from Farleigh bridge. Far- 
leigh bridge is two miles and a quarter above Maidstone by the 
winding river, and the main royalist force was further from 
Farleigh than Fairfax was. On the road between Farleigh and 
Maidstone on the further, east side of the river, a mile from 
Maidstone, the Tovil brook descends through a depression to the 
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Medway. Here was ‘the pass’ which the royalists tried to main- 
tain, mentioned in the letter of Fairfax and in the Rushworth 
collection letter, and here I believe the hard fighting in the lanes 
and hedges began. Through the southern outskirts of Maidstone 
the little river Len comes down to the Medway. Here was the 
bridge, the Len bridge it is called, where, as I. T. says, ‘we found 
little opposition,’ after passing which the second stage of severe 
fighting occurred in the streets. 

Newton’s ‘ History of Maidstone,’ published in 1741, accepts the 
view that Fairfax came over Farleigh bridge, and entered the town 
from this side, and says that shortly before the date of his book the 
remains of the royalist works on the southern side of the town were 
still to be seen. The skilful turning of the enemy’s left, while 
their main body was on Pennenden Heath, and opposite Aylesford 
far off from the point of attack, is eminently characteristic of the 
most skilful strategist of the civil wars. The sole great difficulty, 
the reference by I. T. to fighting before crossing the bridge, is 
disposed of, if he meant the Len bridge and not the Medway bridge 
into Maidstone. 

Henry Extior Maupen. 


Mr. Malden appears to me to have made out his case. I must 
confess to having been unaware of the existence of the Len bridge. 
I am pleased to find that the corrected account of the battle con- 


firms my opinion of Fairfax’s superiority as a strategist. 
Samuet R. Garpiner. 





Reviews of Books 


Pericles and the Golden Age of Athens. By Evetyn Asport, M.A., LL.D. 
(New York & London: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1891.) 


Ir is needless to say that Mr. Abbott’s work is well done. It is im- 
possible to catch the author erring in his facts. But as there is a tide 
in the affairs of men, so there seems to be also a tide in their position 
in history. In the first part of the century it was ebb-tide with the 
Athenian democracy, and its low-water mark was represented by Mitford’s 
history. Presently the stream turned and the completion of Grote’s great 
work was the indication that the tide had reached its highest level. 
Mitford had nothing good to say of democracy ; Grote had little bad to 
say of democracy, little good of oligarchy. The tide seems again to be 
receding. There is no trace in this book of intentional unfairness to the 
great leader of the Athenian demos, and certainly no indication of a 
desire to read modern politics in and into ancient party faction. At the 
same time the view that is taken of Pericles is on the whole unfavourable, 
and some very hard language is used of the Athenian democracy. Mr. 
Abbott certainly has the advantage of having on his side the recovered 
treatise on the constitution of Athens which has been published since the 
appearance of his book. But while that work would lead us rather to 
suppose that from defects in our previous records Pericles had not been 
seen in his real perspective, and that by accident he had had much more 
than a fair share in the creation of Athenian democracy attributed to 
him, Mr. Abbott is inclined to think that his influence on the history of 
his country was important but at the same time highly detrimental. 

The crucial point as to Pericles’ political character is his share in 
bringing about the Peloponnesian war. Mr. Abbott has no hesitation in 
declaring (p. 200) that ‘the guilt of the final outbreak lies decisively at 
his door.’ He charges Pericles with labouring for years to implant 
among the Athenians hatred and suspicion against their great rivals 
(p. 204). Nevertheless he admits (p. 200) that ‘ had the Athenians refused 
to accept his (Pericles’) lead the war could have been postponed, if it 
could not have been averted.’ This last sentence weakens his previous 
position, and is a reversion to the ordinary belief that, whoever might © 
have been at the head of the two rival states, the struggle must of 
necessity have come. And if it must come, if in the limited space of 
Greece continental and insular two empires could not long exist without 
crossing spears, it was not of great importance to Athens to try to avert 
it for long. An empire founded to some extent on the right of the 
strongest cannot venture to make concessions to a powerful neighbour. 
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She may prefer defence to defiance, but if the glove is thrown down 
she dare not refuse to take it up. Pericles must have been much more 
confident and far-sighted than his contemporaries if he was willing 
boldly to throw the Athenian empire into the cauldron of war in the 
belief that it would not melt away in the process. We have it on very 
good authority that according to the general expectation Athens was 
likely to be speedily beaten, so great was Spartan prestige, notwithstand- 
ing the growth of the Athenian empire. 

The remarks of Mr. Abbott about one of the first incidents of the war, 
if his view of Pericles’ character is the right one, are perfectly just. In 
discussing the removal of the whole population of Attica to within the 
walls he says (p. 215): ‘That Pericles should have contemplated the 
removal of such numbers into the city without making due provision for 
them was of course a gross oversight—an oversight of which no shrewd 
practical man would ever have been guilty.’ But under the circumstances 
it is very hard to see what the shrewd practical man could have done. 
Pericles was practical enough to know that his city trainbands were not 
a match for the Spartan hoplites, who spent their livesin soldiering. And 
if he could not meet the Spartan in the field, how, unless by starving him 
out, was he to meet him? Modern notions of the immunity of the non- 
combatant did not prevail either at Athens or at Sparta. If the country 
people had been left in the country what would have been their fate ? 
Mr. Abbott’s theory proves too much. Pericles, in a public career of 
somewhere between thirty and forty years, must have shown himself 
fairly capable, for (p. 252) the author himself tells us that the democracy 
gave its incapable servants but short shrift. If Pericles had been pre- 
paring war with Sparta all these years must he not have known that the 
excellent land troops of the Lacedaemonians would undoubtedly invade 
Attica? He cannot have been ignorant of the consequences of such an 
invasion. Along with the author's theory of Pericles must stand or fall his 
judgment of the Athenian democracy, to which reference has already been 
made. Why the Athenians should be charged with meting out harder 
measure to their generals than the Spartans to theirs it is difficult to see. 
Demosthenes’ first campaign in Aetolia was even more disastrous than 
the expedition of the Spartan admiral who was matched against Phormio ; 
but he got the opportunity of redeeming his credit, and continued to serve 
the state as an honoured servant for many years. Thucydides the his- 
torian inflicted by his negligence one of the greatest disasters which the 
Athenian empire ever suffered, and his fault was the greater, if, as we 
have good reason to believe, he sacrificed public to private ends. 
Certainly, in times much nearer our own, commanders have been 
sentenced to death in highly civilised states on much less provocation. 
Yet Thucydides’ punishment was only banishment for twenty years. 

On the wisdom of particular policies opinions will always differ. But 
for Mr. Abbott’s account of Athens in the time of Pericles, in her drama, 
her life, and her philosophy there can be nothing but praise. Everything 
is clear and everything is in its place. Not the least valuable feature of 
the book is the illustrations, many of which are taken from Baumeister’s 
Denkmdler and other books well known to the Greek scholar, but not a 
few will be new to the general reader. 


P. GILEs. 
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The History of Sicily, from the Earliest Times. Vol. UI. The Athe- 
nian and Carthaginian Invasions. By Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1892.) 


Tue great history which Mr. Freeman undertook to write, when by the 
mere reckoning of years he might be said to stand on the threshold of 
old age, must remain a fragment, though happily he has left behind him 
a considerable part, of what was intended to be his fourth and fifth 
volumes, and a whole volume on the Norman Conquest of Sicily. A few 
weeks after he wrote the preface to his third volume his life’s labour 
came to an end at Alicante. This third volume has followed the two 
which went before it with wonderful rapidity ; and if others could have 
come after it, each volume must have shown more plainly the vastness of 
the enterprise to which he was committing himself. All dispassionate 
scholars would have rejoiced had he lived to finish his task; and they 
would have rejoiced for many reasons. It must have been a monument 
of prodigious learning aided by a marvellous memory; of a judgment 
which rarely failed to set the right value on alleged evidence for fact ; and 
of a truthfulness which was altogether incorruptible. It follows that all 
who have at heart the interests of historical truth would have been 
thankful to have for the long drama of Sicilian history a work which, 
when completed, would have left them virtually nothing more to do. 

Nor would their thankfulness be in any way lessened, if they took 
account of any peculiarities which mark the author’s method in dealing 
with his subject. That there are certain marked peculiarities in Mr. 
Freeman’s method of working and writing, it would be mere affectation to 
deny. I shall be doing no wrong to a friendship of nearly half a century, 
if I speak plainly of this the last, and in many respects the greatest, of 
his undertakings. 

His third volume contains but two chapters. The first gives the 
narrative of the Athenian invasion and its terrible catastrophe ; the 
second relates the awful story of the Carthaginian inroads which ended 
in the destruction of Selinous and Akragas, and the establishment in 
power of the tyrant Dionysios. The story of the vengeance taken by 
Hannibal the son of Giskon for the death of his grandfather Hamilkar, 
is, like that of the rise of Dionysios, a portion of purely Sicilian history. 
The record of the disastrous Athenian enterprise is not less an essential 
portion of the history of Athens, and of the continuous Hellas with which 
Athens found itself in conflict. But from this very fact it follows that 
there must be a Sicilian as well as an Athenian side to the narrative of 
this mighty but ill-fated enterprise; and Mr. Freeman in these pages 
adopts, so far as it may be possible to do so, the position of a Syracusan 
observer, and gives the judgment of a Syracusan historian. This he 
has qualified himself to do not only by that insight into the facts of a 
case which comes of a lifetime spent in historical work, bnt by a personal 
examination of sites which, in his own words, has made the chief places 
of which he has to speak as familiar to him as his own home or his own 
university. The fruits of these visits to Sicily are seen in many portions 
of his narrative, and most of all in the appendices, which have without 
exception a special value of theirown. With greater emphasis, if possible, 
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Mr. Freeman acknowledges the unique advantage which he has enjoyed in 
dealing with the one period in which the history of Sicily becomes the 
history of all Hellas; and this advantage is the guidance of an historian 
who in his judgment has neither superior nor equal. With the iteration 
which was for him the result of long habit Mr. Freeman refuses to call 
Thucydides an historian of the first rank ‘ because he stands alone above 
all ranks’ (p.1). He is before all others, because he told the story of the 
Athenian enterprise at its first telling ‘as no other tale has been told 
since ’ (p. 79); and it was the special happiness of the Syracusans that 
the narrative of their resistance to Athens has been set down for them by 
a citizen of the hostile state ‘as the deeds and thoughts of no other men 
have been set down before or after ’ (p. 334). 

Even with a‘large amount of enthusiasm an historical student may be 
pardoned for looking on such repeated declarations with some slight mis- 
giving. It matters not really whether some critics have dealt with the 
words of the great historian with presumptuous and unwarrantable bold- 
ness. The real question to be decided is whether a statement is neces- 
sarily to be accepted merely because it is affirmed by Thucydides; and it 
may fairly be retorted that Thucydides must have been more than mortal, 
if his own judgment had never been affected by the conditions of the age 
in which he lived. German or other critics may or may not deserve 
rebuke as well as refutation, so far as they may be refuted ; but the ques- 
tion will still be asked whether there may not be grounds for suspecting 
that some stories related by Thucydides cannot safely or confidently be 
accepted as genuine history. After all there are things which are intrin- 
sically incredible, no matter where they may be found; and it is hard to 
be charged with cavilling when we wish simply to tell and to get at the 
truth. 

As a specimen of this cavilling, Mr. Freeman refers to objections 
raised to the story of the siege of Plataia on the plea that the description of 
Thucydides does not agree with the appearances of the ground (p. 590). 
But this is not the real point. Whenever Thucydides speaks of what he 
had seen or heard, we have after the strictest examination of his work 
good reason for ascribing to it the greatest weight. When he says that 
he himself had personally examined eye-witnesses and hearers of things 
past, and tells us that in his belief he had obtained from them the actual 
truth as nearly as it was possible for him to get it, we may give him 
absolute credit, although we may have still to determine the sources of 
information to which his informers might have access. That he did go 
through this scrutiny whenever he thought that the subject in hand was 
of sufficient importance, we need have no doubt ; but it by no means follows 
that he regarded every subject as equally important, and it becomes a 
question whether he might not sometimes feel the force of influences 
likely to draw him in directions not favourable to exactness in the narra- 
tion of events. Mr. Freeman, speaking of the letter in which Nikias-asked 
for reinforcements (p. 264), says that ‘in the days of Nikias there was 
comparatively little writing in Greece ; a hundred years later there was 
a vast deal ;’ and Thucydides himself tells us that his history was put 
together for hearers rather than readers. If it was to be known at all 
widely, it must be listened to by groups of men gathered round one who 
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read perhaps the only text in existence; and he was well aware that 
between the listener and the student carrying out his own inquiries there 
was a serious difference. He allows that so far as his history diverges 
from the mythos, it may have less attraction for hearers whose ears itch 
for startling or sensational recitals ; but this admission certainly does not 
exclude the supposition that there may be some portions of his narrative 
suited to those who have a taste for the myth. That Thucydides was. 
present at the battle of Mantineia, is most likely, if not altogether certain. 
That he was personally familiar with the topography of Syracuse and its 
neighbourhood, Mr. Freeman has satisfied himself after the most rigorous: 
scrutiny. Indeed, it is not by any means unlikely that he may have been 
in Syracuse during the siege. But we have no special reason for sup- 
posing that he had in person examined the topography of Plataia, or that 
this was one of the cases in which he would feel bound to test the accuracy 
of his informants. 

It is enough to say that the narrative of the siege gives as facts many 
things which are manifestly impossible. But it is not easy to see what 
is gained by professing assurance of the truth of narratives for which we 
can produce no contemporary evidence, nor even the testimony of witnesses 
who may be supposed to know something of their grandfathers and pos- 
sibly even of their great-grandfathers. Mr. Freeman has no hesitation 
in expressing this confidence in what he speaks of as the precious sketch 
of early settlement in Sicily by Thucydides. He says, indeed, that 
‘ Thucydides may have borrowed it from Antiochos, though it is really 
hard to see why he may not have put it together from his own researches, 
Antiochos being likely enough one source among them.’ But it is not 
easy to understand why this circumstance, if true, should make any dif- 
ference. The accuracy of Antiochos may have been as strict as that of 
Thucydides himself; but he had no better means for coming to a definite 
conclusion about events in early Sicilian history than his great contem- 
porary. In short, the evidence is lacking, and cannot be restored, if it 
ever existed. As Sir George Cornewall Lewis puts it, ‘ the account given by 
. Thucydides of the Siceli having crossed into Sicily three hundred years 
before the foundation of Naxos, that is, more than 550 years before his 
own birth . .. may be safely placed among unauthenticated legends, 
because there was no channel by which a contemporary record of such 
events could have reached him.’ 

The Plataian episode brings before us some plain instances of 
inconsistency in the language of Thucydides. Can we say that no other 
inconsistencies may not be found elsewhere? In the speeches which he 
has inserted in his narrative he has left us records of great and memorable 
debates. How far are they to be trusted? On this subject Mr. Freeman 
has spoken with admirable clearness and decisiveness ; and the question is 
in some degree answered by the historian himself. In no case does Thucy- 
dides claim for these speeches the character of reports taken down from 
the mouth of the speaker. But he does say that they either reproduce, 
as far as it was possible for him to do so, the speaker’s actual utterances, 
or give at least the general tenor of what he said. In some instances, he 
had the best means of information—most of all, perhaps, in the speeches 
ascribed to Hermokrates. Of the speech put into his mouth at the con- 
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ference of Gela, Mr. Freeman says that it ‘is not the less to be trusted, 
because we can hardly doubt that it was written in its present shape some 
years after the point in the story at which it is brought in. ... It is to 
the words of Thucydides that we are immediately listening ; but it is to 
the words of Thucydides describing the policy of Hermokrates from the 
teachings of Hermokrates himself’ (p. 56). Of this fact we may say that 
there is no doubt; about the debate popularly known as the Melian con- 
troversy, to which Mr. Freeman twice refers, we may feel less sure. The 
difficulty of getting trustworthy information in such a case would be prac- 
tically insurmountable. Of the two parties to a conference, which must 
have been secret (a few Melian commissioners on the one hand, and a few 
Athenian envoys on the other), one was removed by death on the fall of 
the city, and the other could scarcely give so minute and exact an account 
of a long series of questions and arguments couched in the astonishing 
language of this discourse. When we see that the expedition to Melos 
marks the turning-point beyond which the policy of Perikles is lost to 
sight, and full play is given to the policy of Alkibiades, we can have little 
doubt that the historian has for once dropped his function of recording 
facts as they occurred, and has left us here an ethical picture answering 
to that which Herodotos has for the like reason drawn of the Persian 
expedition to Delphi. 

But after all there are higher things than these to which the historian 
who thinks and works in earnest must give his mind. The judgments 
which we are to form of men from what they have done or left undone, 
of the character of their motives and the method and purpose of their 
work, must remain the supreme consideration for all who hold that history 
is worth nothing unless it has some appreciable lessons to teach us. If 
the conclusions so reached and put before us are uncertain, or indistinct, 
or inconsistent, we are surely bound to say so. To Mr. Freeman his own 
judgments were never ambiguous or uncertain, and still less contra- 
dictory; and in so thinking of each conclusion separately he was quite 
right. But his confidence in the righteousness of his convictions was 
profound ; and he could state two or three such convictions in consecutive 
paragraphs or even sentences without being aware that they could not all 
be held at the same time. Thus, in his ‘ History of the Norman Con- 
quest,’ he speaks of the Norwegian Olaf, who forced Christianity, of a 
sort, down the throats of his subjects at the sword’s point, as a ‘zealous 
Christian’ whose ‘whole soul was devoted to spreading throughout his 
kingdom the blessings of Christianity and civilisation, and to reforming 
the manners and morals of his people in every way.’ But almost in the 
next sentence he declares that Olaf forced ‘on a rude nation, manners 
and institutions for which they were unprepared, and the Christian mis- 
sionary degenerated into a persecutor of those who clave to the creed of 
their fathers.’ We may take our choice between these two opinions, 
but it is not easy to see how they can both go together. In the same 
way Mr. Freeman expresses two judgments on the Athenian invasion of 
Sicily. The one turns on the nature of the enterprise, the other on the 
conduct and capacity of the generals who were intrusted with the execu- 
tion of it. The one seemingly shuts out the other. He is writing, we 
must remember, from the Syracusan or Sicilian standpoint ;-and from 
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this position the whole enterprise was from beginning to end a piece of 
wanton and unprovoked aggression. It mattered not in the least whether 
the political views and aims of Athens were more far-reaching, more pro- 
found, and more calculated in the long run to bring benefit to the whole 
Hellenic race than those which had been, or were, entertained by Syra- 
cusan or any other Dorian statesmen. Athens had no right to use force 
to bring unwilling members within the limits of her own system. In 
Sicilian eyes the scheme was manifestly wicked; in Athenian eyes it 
should have been so not less. But the unseemliness of an undertaking 
and the impracticability of it are two different things, and we look 
to an historian to distinguish plainly and sharply between the one and 
the other. In the one or in the other, but not in both, lay the cause of 
the catastrophe. At first Mr. Freeman seems to ascribe its failure to 
its impracticability, that is, to the folly or madness as well as the sin 
of the people which sanctioned it. ‘The second Athenian expedition 
against Syracuse stands forth,’ he says, ‘like the first, among the most 
memorable instances of human folly. ... The vote which followed 
the reading of the letter of Nikias . . . was the vote of a people which 
obstinately clave to a purpose which they had once taken up, though its 
folly, its madness, had been fully proved’ (p. 277). Of course, if it had 
been proved, there is nothing more to be said. What we wish, and must 
wish, is to know exactly what has been proved; and in Mr. Freeman’s 
judgment ‘ the fault of Athens in this case is that, having once set her 
heart on warfare against Syracuse, she went on with warfare against 
Syracuse, when such warfare was clearly shown to be unprofitable, as 
well as unjust. Her fault was, that having once put her trust in Nikias, 
‘ she went on trusting him, when he had himself proved his own unfitness, 
and continued him in the command in which he had so utterly failed, 
seemingly without a single word of formal rebuke.’ But surely these 
two sentences assign two causes of failure, the latter of which excludes 
the former. If the plan was in itself impracticable, there could be no 
blame to the general if he failed. If tine fault lay “in the incapacity of 
the general, then the enterprise was not impracticable; and the whole 
story as told by Mr. Freeman himself shows that it was not imprac- 
ticable. Impolitic, imprudent in a high degree, and injurious though in 
the end it might prove to Athens, yet it was again and again on the point 
of success which would have been assured had there been at the head a 
general with the skill, energy, and wisdom of Lamachos or Demosthenes. 
It was wrecked by the gross negligence, the absurd indolence and not 
less absurd presumption, the obstinacy, and the grovelling superstition 
of Nikias. Even after the failure of the attack on Epipolai, nay, even 
after the eclipse, the final catastrophe might have been averted (we may 
say, assuredly would have been averted), had not Nikias set his face like 
a flint against departure for a whole lunar month. Because a prophet 
was not present who might have told him that darkness was a favourable 
omen for persons bent on flight, therefore the whole Athenian army was 
to be destroyed like vermin in a snare. The enterprise was from first to 
last blameworthy; but impracticable it never was; and had Lamachos 
been allowed to act at the outset, it must have ended in victory, though 
the real condemnation of the scheme lay in the fact that even 
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victory would not have been worth the price at which it had been 
purchased. 

There remains yet one other question, an answer to which we may 
fairly expect from an historian. What were the aims of the several parties 
to the contest ? In other words, what was their real mind? Why did 
Athens commit herself to it at all, and what was the real reason for the 
fierce Dorian resistance which she provoked and encountered ? Hermo- 
krates spoke of the duty of the Syracusans to fight to the last for their 
freedom. Mr. Freeman constantly uses the same terms. The Syracusans 
were determined that they would not be enslaved, and these words are 
employed at every stage in the narrative in a way which may to some be 
confusing or possibly misleading. Were the Syracusans and their allies 
always in the right ? Was Athens wholly in the wrong? What was the 
nature of the fréedom which was to be desired, and what was the nature 
of the bondage to be dreaded? The laws of Greek warfare were fearfully 
savage, and their ferocity was felt in full force by the Athenians when 
they abandoned their lines before Syracuse. Of their condition at that 
time, Mr. Freeman says that ‘they had come forth to enslave others ; 
they now feared leading into captivity for themselves.’ But had they left 
Athens purposely to do to Syracusans what Syracusans were now doing 
to them? When Mr. Freeman represents Gylippos as telling the 
Syracusans that ‘a power had arisen which had won a greater dominion 
than had ever before been seen in Greece,’ and that ‘ that power had 
come to enslave Sicily, meaning next to enslave Peloponnesos and every 
other Greek land,’ is he not using the same word in more than one 
meaning? Mr. Freeman speaks with an assurance which is at least 
perplexing, when he bids us ‘remember that in the eyes of the men of 
Syracuse, in the eyes of the mass of Greeks throughout the world, it was 
the common cause of Hellas that was at stake. The tyrant city which 
took tribute from a thousand commonwealths once as free as herself, the 
city whose restless aggressions kept every Greek commonwealth in fear 
lest its own day might be coming next, must be for ever shorn of her 
power for mischief’ (p. 8333). There is surely not a little exaggeration in 
such language, nor is it easy to reconcile these utterances with what he 
himself says elsewhere. Neither now nor at any other time did the 
Dorian tribes constitute the whole Hellenic race, or, as he often calls it, 
with an indistinctness which comes from lack of definition, the Hellenic 
nation. When Gylippos promised safety and freedom from bodily slavery 
to all Aegean islanders in the Athenian army, a few only accepted his 
offer. The great body of them refused to forsake their Athenian 
comrades ; and here Mr. Freeman bids us ‘remember that the general 
feeling among the subject allies of Athens towards the ruling city was 
not one of active hatred. The Athenian supremacy offended the Greek 
instinct which demanded full independence for every city, great or small ; 
but it was not a rule of heavy oppression’ (p. 387). 

This is all true, so far as it goes ; but even here we lack a picture of 
facts which shall be thoroughly fair and adequate. A careful study of 
the career of Brasidas will show that in the cities of the Athenian alliance 
generally, the main body of the citizens were strenuously opposed to the 
idea of revolt from the imperial city. In other words, revolt from Athens 
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was the work of oligarchic faction, acting illegally and unconstitutionally, 
and the body of the people in each instance of revolt soon regretted 
bitterly that they had allowed themselves to be seduced into it. It is 
quite true that the fundamental idea of the Athenian confederacy excluded 
the Spartan or Dorian notions of the independence of individual cities. 
The question is, in which of these two ideas lay the germs of greater 
benefits not for Athens and the Ionic tribes only, but for the Greek 
peoples and the human race generally. The supremacy of Athens was 
none of her own making or seeking. If the Persian power was to be 
beaten back and kept off, there must be war or watching; and there 
must be the revenue, without which neither war nor watching could be 
carried on. This work Sparta shuffled off upon Athens ; and that Athens 
did her work nobly, no one probably will care todeny. The circumstances 
which led to the establishment of the maritime empire of Athens were 
unavoidable ; and that empire had secured, and was securing, for all its 
subjects, solid and substantial benefits which they could not have obtained 
for themselves, and without which they must assuredly have passed 
again under the dominion of Persia. It is clear that the members of such 
a confederacy could not be suffered to abandon it at will, and by so doing 
either endanger its existence, or continue to share the advantages 
resulting from it without cost or trouble to themselves. It is true that 
in almost all her allied cities, there was a party more or less in opposition 
to her. But emphatically this body was not the main body of the people, not 
the demos, but only the oligarchic families, few or many, who still longed 
for the restoration of the old Eupatrid ascendency. For the people at 
large, the Dorian idea of the independence of cities had no attraction, and 
in fact they were well aware that Sparta and those who were virtually 
her subjects had their own notions of freedom, their own methods of 
enforcing it, and certain ends of their own towards which they were 
working. In truth, the astonishment of Brasidas at not being received 
with open arms by men to whom he came as the apostle of freedom sets 
the question wholly at rest. The demos in the allied cities of the 
Athenian confederacy may not have analysed their own thoughts, but 
their opposition to Brasidas can have had no other foundation than the 
implicit conviction that if they revolted, they were revolting for the sake 
of an idea ora fancy. They had not, of course, realised the fact that this 
idea or fancy was the very bane of Hellenic social and political life, and 
that its absence or its extirpation would give room for the growth of 
a real Hellenic nation, whose power would have rendered the empires of 
Carthage, Macedonia, or Rome impossible. What they did know was 
that Athens nowhere interfered with the action of their own law courts, 
and that if they were injured, whether by the citizens of other allied 
states, or by Athenian officers sent to gather the annual tribute, the 
Athenian dikasteria, to which they had the right of appeal, had been found 
by no means indisposed to visit the offences of their own citizens in the 
allied cities with swift and exemplary punishment. As it was, bullying 
and intriguing oligarchs had much difficulty in getting Brasidas admitted 
within the gates of Akanthos, and it was only the remissness of Thucydides 
himself which caused the loss of Amphipolis. 

Mr. Freeman is careful to assign to the Athenian invasion of Sicily no 
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more than its due weight from the Syracusan point of view. So looked 
at, in the light of the coming troubles from Carthage, it can scarcely be 
said to have produced any momentous effects. It is not less necessary to 
measure carefully its results so far as it touched Athens itself. The 
disaster was on so vast a scale that we speak of it popularly as her ruin. 
Mr. Freeman’s judgment takes the following form. ‘ Weare not surprised 
to find that the great overthrow led to widespread revolt among the allies 
of Athens. We are surprised to see her still bearing up through nearly 
nine more years of warfare, to see her again winning victories.’ Perhaps 
the real wonder may lie elsewhere. If we look to the body of the people 
in each case, it cannot be said that the allies did revolt. That they were 
terrified and coerced by the oligarchs is made emphatically plain by the 
admission of Thucydides himself (viii. 9, 3). In the interval between 
the catastrophe in Sicily and the more deadly disaster of Aigospotamos, 
Athens more than once was victorious over all enemies without. Un- 
happily, these foes from without were aided by worse foes from within. 
The oligarchs within her walls became traitors to her constitution, and 
the state which might have been expanded into a nation, was destroyed 
in order to maintain the great delusion which brought all Hellas under 
the yoke, first of the Macedonian, and then of the Roman. In short, the 
Dorian theory of freedom was established, and all chance of Greek 
national independence was done away. If we are to speak of what 
followed in Sicily as a punishment of this short-sightedness, the 
retribution was frightful indeed. The harrowing tale of the vengeance 
of Hannibal fills the last chapter of this third volume. We read it with 
a mournful regret that at best we can now hope to see portions only of 
the rest of the great history, of every part of which Mr. Freeman was 
equally the master. What he has accomplished is really marvellous. 
For what he had undertaken to do, human strength at his age could 
scarcely be expected to suffice. I have spoken plainly on the few points 
in which his judgment seems to me to be more or less mistaken ; but 
the name of a great historian is best honoured, by speaking the truth. 
GrorGE W. Cox. 


Dei Fonti e dell’ Autorita storica di C. Crispo Sallustio. Da P. Beniezza. 
(Milan: Cooperativa Editrice Italiana. 1891.) 


TxIs prize dissertation is divided into three parts, dealing respectively with 
(1) the sources of Sallust, (2) his authority as an historian, (8) the sources 
and authority of the speeches and letters. In all the author shows great 
industry: he has spared no pains in collecting his materials, and has 
diligently read all the literature on the subject. For this reason, if for 
no other, his work is useful and meritorious. It may be doubted, however, 
whether the first part is worth the labour expended upon it. Inquiries 
into the sources of ancient historians are becoming as numerous as the 
sands of the sea, but while, when they produce tolerably certain results, 
they are of great utility, so long as they do not rise above conjecture they 
are almost as barren as the same sand, and certainly as shifting. In case 
of a writer like Sallust, who for some part of his work was altogether 
and for other parts was nearly a contemporary, the inquiry is less profit- 
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able than in most cases. It helps us little to know what were his ‘ pro- 
bable’ and ‘ possible’ sources ; indeed, the only part of this portion of 
Signor Bellezza’s work which leads to any positive result is his discus- 
sion of the relation between the ‘ Catiline’ and Cicero’s speeches. 

As regards Sallust’s authority as an historian, I cannot agree with the 
author’s view. Sallust (at least in the ‘ Catiline’ and the ‘ Jugurtha’) is 
primarily a literary artist and secondarily a pamphleteer. His first object 
is esthetic harmony, not historical truth ; his second is the arraignment of 
the senatorial government, but the second object is as much as possible 
kept subordinate to the first. The criticisms of Marius, the praise of 
Metellus and Cicero and Cato are not, as Signor Bellezza supposes, evi- 
dence of his impartiality, but of his artistic sense. Signor Bellezza is 
also somewhat credulous in the matter of Sallust’s research; he forgets 
that in the case of ancient historians the quotation of an authority is no 
proof or even presumption that he is being quoted at first hand. The 
remark that ‘ perhaps the greatest merit of Sallust in the “ Jugurtha” con- 
sists in the abundant and exact notices on the geography and customs of 
the country’ is unfortunate. But although Signor Bellezza’s conclusions 
are not convincing, he has on the whole stated the case for Sallust well, 
especially as regards the weakest part of it, the ‘Catiline.’ He has not, 
however, paid sufficient attention to the ‘ Histories,’ Sallust’s strongest 
claim to the title of historian, or he would not have made the astonishing 
statement that they comprised a period of fifty-five years, nor would he 
have dismissed the interesting Orleans fragments quite so summarily as 
he does. There is a bad mistake on p. 96; the Marius whose cruel 
death is mentioned in Sall. ‘ Hist.’ i. 35, is, of course, not the great Marius, 
but Marius Gratidianus. On p. 91, in the discussion of the chronology of 
the ‘ Jugurtha,’ the names of Mommsen and Sallust at the head of the 
parallel columns have got transposed. Professor Pelham’s article in the 
‘Journal of Classical Philology’ on this subject is referred to with ap- 
proval. The third part shows the same care and diligence as the rest, but 
does not call for any special remark. ArTHUR TILLEY. 


Deutsche Geschichte. I. Von Dr. Kant LAMpREcHT. 
(Berlin: Gaertner. 1891.) 


Tus is the first instalment of a compendious German history, intended 
for the general body of educated readers, which is to be completed in 
seven volumes. Professor Lamprecht claims for it the distinction of 
being the first history of the German people to embody the latest results 
of archeology, economics, &c., and thus to give a picture of German 
development under all its aspects. Political history and Kulturgeschichte, 
not excluding Ornamentik, of which Professor Lamprecht has made a 
special study, are to be worked up into a properly proportioned narrative. 
In other words, it is to do for the German people, with all the scientific 
- severity of the Teutonic professor, what Green did in his very different 
way for the English people. It may be said at once that this first volume, 
though it comes down no further than the Merovingian period, and dallies 
long over the Vorzeit and the Urzeit, is written in a commendably clear, 
concise, and readable style. Sometimes, but not often, the author’s 
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patriotism betrays him into a picturesque exaggeration, as when he speaks 
of the Cimbri and Teutones as unconscious martyrs for their nation, who 
achieved eine winkelried’sche That. 

In his treatment of the origins of the German people Dr. Lamprecht 
faithfully reflects the more cautious methods of recent inquiry. The 
growing archeological and sociological record is recognised as a safer 
guide than the philological record. Instead of beginning like Dahn with 
a conjectural restoration from philological data of the condition of the 
Germans in Asia, Professor Lamprecht starts with a summary of the 
archeological evidence which Germany itself supplies, and he does not 
pretend to furnish the Vorzeit with a complete apparatus of dates. It 
may be noted, by the way, that the date given on p. 43 for the beginning 
of the influence of the so-called Hallstattkultur upon the Germans does 
not agree with that assigned two pages below. The chapter on the 
‘Germans as Indo-Europeans’ which follows is free from guesswork, 
and contains a useful warning that philology alone will not guide 
us to the solution of the vexed question of the whereabouts of the cradle 
of the Aryans. Ifthe problem is ever to be solved, it must be by supple- 
menting the philological evidence by a study of the development of social 
organisation. This study is, however, for Professor Lamprecht’s present 
purpose of more importance, as supplying the key to Teutonic institu- 
tions in historic times, and from this point of view he devotes forty 
pages to the exposition of its results. On such a controverted topic as 
the origin of the tribe and the family a few more references to authorities 
than the scope of his book usually allows would have been desirable ; 
the more so that a somewhat unusual theory is here laid down. The 
historical tribe in Dr. Lamprecht’s view consisted of the descendants of 
a single pair. The original Geschlechtsgemeinschaft of uterine brothers 
and sisters disappeared as far as they were concerned, when in the course 
of a few generations the branching of the Urgeschlecht did away with 
the necessity for it. Thus the Urgeschlecht by the growth of forbidden 
degrees and the sense of kinship divided into clans (Teilgeschlechter). 
These were family groups organised on a system of kinship through 
females (Mutterrecht), and under the protection of the eldest male. With 
the rise of joint action on the part of these groups of common descent the 
siate was born. The state brought, with greater union and security, the 
earliest stage of the nomadic life, and of private property (in chattels), on 
anything like a considerable scale. It was the growth of property which 
gradually enabled men to displace a modified promiscuity or polyandry 
by monogamous marriage. The marriage by capture is regarded as the 
expedient by which the husband, in the monogamous marriage, took the 
first step in the emancipation of his wife from the ties of her family 
group. Being in some measure restrained as between related groups 
by the state, it introduced women from other tribes. Kinship through 
the mother was gradually broken down, and marriage by capture de- 
veloped through marriage by sale into what German scholars call 
Muntehe, in which the woman passes entirely into the protection of her 
husband, and kinship is reckoned through males. This process was 
complete by the fifth or sixth century A.D. But can such an explanation 
of the genesis of society, as the one thus briefly summarised, be said to 
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satisfy the conditions of a general theory? The evidence surely points 
strongly to the historical tribes being local tribes, an aggregate of distinct 
stocks brought together by the operation of exogamy, not tribes of descent, 
the offspring of an original couple. Nor do the facts collected from every 
quarter of the globe support the conclusion that marriage by capture was 
first resorted to when promiscuity and polyandry were passing away. 
The theory just described determines Professor Lamprecht’s conception of 
the constitution of the Germans in the first centuries of our era. The 
hundred he regards as the old family group or clan nach Mutterrecht, 
surviving as a division of the host, and being settled on a definite portion 
of the tribal territory, gradually assuming a geographical character. The 
princeps represents the primitive eldest male of the clan, and the king, 
the eldest male of the Urgeschlecht. For the examples of kingship in the 
historical period were, he thinks, survivals, not anticipations. The con- 
jecture is hazarded that it had perished among the West Germans by the 
separation of its priestly functions. But is it quite safe to look upon the 
duces as a proof that a monarchical age was not forgotten ? 

The great crux of the Germania of Tacitus, the passage dealing with 
the land system of the Germans, is handled with some boldness. But, so 
far from inferring with Fustel de Coulanges the existence of private 
property in arable land, he regards the small communities of cultivators 
as liable to be moved from one part of the hundred to another, if the 
common interests of the hundred made it desirable, just as the hundred 
communities had themselves been movable within the tribal area in 
Caesar’s time. It was only as the nation became more settled that the 
land was definitely divided into permanent Dérfer (p. 141). 

The conflict with Rome, and the migrations are perhaps a little 
pinched in space by the fulness with which the origins are treated, but 
the main lines of progress are clearly delineated. The peaceful influence 
of Rome upon the Germans has, it is pointed out, been underestimated. 
The Roman merchant penetrated to regions never reached by the 
legionary. Roman bronzes have been found as far east as Lausitz, and 
even Gnesen. It was evidently, too, an extensive and well-organised 
commerce. Five thousand Roman denarii of the first and second 
centuries of our era have been found in Sweden, and a bronze vase 
unearthed in Jutland bears the name of a maker which reappears on vases 
found in Hanover, England, and Switzerland (p. 44). 

To the movement which is usually called the Vélkerwanderung 
Professor Lamprecht prefers to give the name of migration of the East 
Germans. The East Germans (Goths &c.) began it and dominated it 
throughout, and it is thus conveniently distinguished from the West 
German advance of the first century before Christ. The statement 
(p. 232) that the Vandals and Alans crossed into Africa and conquered 
Carthage is misleading. The Alans had been cut to pieces by the Goths 
in 418 a.p., and the few survivors had merged their nationality in that of 
the Vandals. Perhaps the assumption of the title of king of the Vandals 
and Alans by the house of Gaiseric has led Professor Lamprecht astray. 
Much more inexcusable is his impression that the Romans remained in 
Britain until the middle of the fifth century. He attributes to Aétius a 
campaign in Britain against the Picts and Scots (pp. 282, 251). With this 
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exception his inaccuracies are trifling. He might perhaps have indicated 
that the explanation of Germani as ‘neighbours,’ like the non-German 
character of the name Teutones (p. 13), is not undisputed. The identi- 
fication of the Huns as a fragment of the Hiungnu (p. 229) no more 
admits of absolute proof than when De Guignes first propounded it. On 
p. 256 Westgotische is printed by a slip for Ostgotische. In the list of 
Theodoric’s Teutonic marriage alliances (p. 286) that of his sister to 
Thrasamund, king of the Vandals, is omitted. There were Frank in- 
vasions of Italy in the middle of the sixth century, but no ‘ Frank posses- 
sions in Upper Italy’ (p. 289). We shall await with interest the other 
volumes of a work which has made such an excellent start. 


JAMES TAIT. 


Martin of Tours, Apostle of Gaul. Hulsean Prize Essay for 1890. By 
H. H. Scunnarp, B.A. (Manchester: Heywood. 1891.) 


Mr. ScunnarpD has produced an interesting essay on St. Martin, and 
one which ought to be useful. For the existing English lives of St. 
Martin are, as Mr. Scullard remarks, very fragmentary and incomplete, 
and the scanty notices of his life which occur in the church histories most 
widely read in this country give a still fainter idea of the importance of 
his work and personality. The French and German lives of the saint 
are, in a way, as complete as can be wished; and Mr. Scullard does not 
profess to add to the material which has been collected in these bio- 
graphies. This essay is rather an attempt to define St. Martin’s relations 
to the political, social, and religious circumstances of his time, and: to 
estimate and account for the nature and extent of his influence. The 
causes of his popularity are discussed in an introduction, which contains 
some interesting remarks on the subject of the miraculous setting of St. 
Martin’s life. The essay itself consists of three parts: a short life of the 
saint down to the time of his election to the bishopric of Tours; an 
account of the political, social, and religious condition of Gaul; and an 
exposition of St. Martin’s work as a politician, as a social reformer, and as a 
missionary and bishop. It is in the first part that the apparent symmetry 
of the essay somewhat breaks down. A good deal of this part has a very 
slight bearing upon the subjects afterwards discussed. The essay would 
have been more complete and homogeneous if either the first part had 
corresponded more closely with its title, and had confined itself to dealing 
with the influences that may be supposed to have contributed to the 
development of St. Martin’s character, or if the chronological sketch had 
been extended so as to embrace the whole of his life, or if it had been 
entirely or almost entirely omitted. With the second and third parts, how- 
ever, there is little fault to be found. The description of the condition 
of Gaul is lucid and graphic, and forms an excellent introduction to the 
really important part of the essay, which follows. The chapter on St. 
Martin as a political force is almost entirely taken up with the history of 
the Priscillianists. Mr. Scullard, relying on the recently discovered work 
of Priscillian, takes a favourable view of the practices and tenets of this 
sect; but his object is not so much to discuss this obscure question as to 
explain St. Martin’s conduct, which meets with his unqualified approval. 
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The importance of the episode with regard to the relations of church and 
state is shortly but suggestively indicated. The chapter on St. Martin as 
a social reformer gives an excellent summary of the characteristics of 
monasticism in Gaul. The remainder of the essay describes his work as 
a missionary and bishop, which is illustrated by typical anecdotes from 
Sulpicius. There are interesting appendices on the dates of St. Martin’s 
life, and on his connexion with the Irish and British churches. Mr. 
Scullard seems to be better acquainted with St. Martin’s biography than 
with general history, and exception may be taken to some of his obiter 
dicta. It is rather a strong statement, for instance, to say that St. 
Chrysostom deliberately recommended falsehood as a useful weapon for 
his clergy ; and St. Ambrose is quoted as an instance of ordination per 
saltwm, without any indication that the questions are subjects of con- 
siderable controversy. Among misprints, two—the Council of Hereford 
for the Council of Hertford, and Columban for Columba—are unfortu- 
nate. J. H. Mauve. 


Iter Italicwm. Unternommen von Dr. Junius von Privex-Harrrune. 
(Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 1883.) 

Acta Pontificwm Romanorum inedita. Gesammelt und herausgegeben 
von J. von PrnueK-Hartrune. I. (Tiibingen, Fues, 1881); I. II. 
(Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1884, 1886-1888.) 

Specimina selecta Chartarum Pontificwm Romanorum. Edidit Junius 
von PriueK-Harttune. Three volumes. (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 
1885, 1887.) 


Dr. von PriuGKk-Hartrune’s important contributions to the study of 
papal diplomatic have long been before the learned world, but they have 
not,.so far as we are aware, received the attention they deserve in England ; 
and we therefore make no apology for noticing in 1892 the half-hundred- 
weight of literature which Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung produced between the 
years 1883 and 1888. 

The ‘ Iter Italicum,’ dated on the title-page 1883, though the preface 
is subscribed April 1884, contains collectanea made by Dr. von Pflugk- 
Harttung during a visit to Italy in 1881-1882 for the purposes of his 
‘Acta’ and ‘Specimina.’ First (and in Appendix I) we have a list of 
nearly three hundred libraries and archives, with indications of the 
ecclesiastical documents in them, and in many cases notes that they con- 
tain no such documents, or none before a certain date, or that the docu- 
ments have been transferred to a different collection. Secondly, Dr. von 
Pflugk-Harttung furnishes a calendar of 1,078 papal documents (con- 
cluded in Appendices II and V) in supplement to the first edition of Jaffé. 
This is now superseded partly by the new edition of Jaffé and partly by 
the complete texts published in Dr.von Pflugk-Harttung’s ‘ Acta.’ Itisa 
pity that he chose to write most of his descriptions in Latin, since he 
appears to be ignorant of the common rules of grammar. A smaller 
number of imperial and royal documents are also registered. The third 
section of the book contains a curious Latin glossary from a thirteenth- 
century transcript in the National Library at Turin, to which Dr. Gustav 
Loewe supplies (pp. 821-828) some useful but not sufficiently detailed 
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elucidations. They at least serve to correct some strange blunders in the 
edition. Cis, for instance, occurs in the glossary, with the explanation, 
extra, id est, de ista parte renum, and a note is ineptly added, ‘ J. rerum.’ 
Dr. Loewe rightly adds that the gloss points to an original cis Rhenwm ; 
but he does not notice that this gives a hint of the local source of the 
glossary and of the change of place which made it possible to explain cis 
as meaning ‘extra.’ The variations in the use of the word ‘ ultra- 
montane’ furnish a fair parallel. 

The fourth section of the work is entitled ‘ Miscellanea,’ and contains 
a sufficiently varied collection of ninety-three pieces, chiefly letters, ranging 
from the ninth to the thirteenth century, with one highly enigmatical one 
which may be of the seventh century. Nearly a third of these letters 
form one series, which the editor distinguishes as the Worms collection, 
because it relates mostly to Bishop Azecho of Worms and persons living 
in his diocese in the second quarter of the eleventh century. In one 
letter of about 1082 (pp. 407 f.) Azecho asks Bishop Egilbert of Freising 
to help the bearer, who was setting out on a pilgrimage to the holy 
sepulchre, with a letter pro inpetranda pace et itineris secwritate Ungarico 
regi ceterisque id loci cohabitantibus amicis tuis, illustrating Rodulf 
Glaber’s statement (‘ Hist.’ iii. 1) that in King Stephen’s time ceperunt 
pene universi, qui de Italia et Gallus ad sepulchrum Domini Iherosolimis 
ire cupiebant, consuetum iter quod erat per fretum maris omittere, atque 
per huius regis patriam transitwm habere, and serving, with the letter of 
Archbishop Poppo of Treves (pp. 393 ff.) and that of Hervé, archdeacon of 
Sainte-Croix, Orleans, 1033-1036 (printed in the ‘Bibl. de 1’Ecole des 
Chartes,’ li. 205 f., 1890), to fill a gap in Count Riant’s inventory (‘ Arch. de 
l’Orient Lat.’ i. 47, 1881). Another large part of this collection is taken up 
with a Milan correspondence from about 1184 to 1150; and English readers 
will be interested in a series of eight letters of commendation written for 
Master David of London by his friends at Rome about April 1171 (pp. 
490-498), which, with five bulls printed by Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung in 
the ‘ Acta,’ iii. 221 ff., usefully supplement the letters of David published 
in the ‘ Spicilegium Liberianum,’ pp. 603-628 (Florence, 1868), and the 
other facts about him brought together by Bishop Stubbs in his preface 
to Ralph de Diceto. Among the miscellaneous pieces in this section we 
may notice a curious satire on Urban II, composed apparently in the 
spring of 1099 (pp. 489-452). The section ends with contributions from 
Baron Antonio Manni (a calendar of documents from the eleventh to the 
thirteenth century contained in a cartulary among the cathedral archives 
at Turin), and Dr. Theodor Wiistenfeld (a calendar of documents, 990- 
1314, relating to Corneto; materials for a catalogue of the chief civil 
officers at Rome, 1263-1332; an essay on a Ghibelline revolution at 
Todi in the time of Corradino; and pedigrees of the Orsini, of the 
Lombard princes of Benevento, and of the counts of Cajazzo and Caserta). 
If we have reason to complain that the matter out of which Dr. von 
Pflugk-Harttung has made up his book is heterogeneous and ill arranged, 
we must, on the other hand, thank him for the full and very accurate 
indexes with which he has furnished it. 

The ‘ Specimina selecta Chartarum Pontificum Romanorum’ form a 
magnificent series of 124 plates, containing nearly 700 documents or parts 
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of documents earlier than Innocent III, followed by 21 plates of seals. 
The fault of the collection is that it is too magnificent. A full-sized 
plate measures nearly three feet by two feet six inches, and yet we have 
not been able to discover a single document that requires so large a 
surface, the largest plates consisting of portions of several documents. 
The unwieldy dimensions of the book are not its only drawback. The 
plates are quite irregular in size, and the third part, containing the seals 
and indexes, is in quarto. To keep the plates loose in a portfolio is prac- 
tically impossible, and to bind them folded is very awkward, for the larger 
and smaller plates follow one another promiscuously. One would not 
complain of this if it were unavoidable; but when a huge book is made 
unnecessarily huge it is natural to blame the author’s ostentation. The 
specimens are taken from tracings made by Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung 
himself, and we desire to give full credit to him for the admirable draughts- 
manship displayed in them, and for the general success of their reproduc- 
tion. But we must confess that the author has made it difficult for us to 
appreciate his work as highly as we could wish by the controversial 
spirit he has imported into an undertaking which, one would have 
thought, was purely scientific. In claiming for his tracings a value equal 
and in some respects superior to photography ' he has naturally aroused 
not merely criticism but suspicion; and not a few mistakes have been 
detected by those who have compared his tracings with the originals. 
Even without such comparison it is easy to see that the selection of 
portions of documents is not always that which a mature diplomatist 
would have made. Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung learned as he went on, and 
we have here his early essays side by side with specimens that bear 
witness to a more experienced judgment and a finely practised hand. 
But we have no intention of entering into the controversies which he him- 
self excited as to the merits of his reproductions. It is sufficient to say 
that we are persuaded of their fidelity as a whole, though the system 
adopted makes it impossible to exclude a good many errors in detail; and 
we willingly believe that the margin of error is a narrow one. Admitting 
that the method is not the best possible, we still gladly acknowledge that 
the present collection of specimens furnishes a continuous illustration of 
the style and usage of the papal chancery during the centuries covered by 
it, on a scale and with a completeness unknown to any other publication. 

It is, however, a serious misfortune that Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung 
should have marred the permanent value of his book by connecting it 
with a system of classification which has hardly anywhere found accept- 
ance with scholars. It has been generally agreed that the division into 
‘greater’ and ‘lesser bulls’ should be abandoned; but Dr. von Pflugk- 
Harttung maintains the old distinction with additions: we have here 
bullae maiores, bullae mediae, bullae minutae, and bullae maiores- 
mediae, classes which continually cross one another. Then we have 
further brevia maiora and brevia minuta. Now we do not share the 
objection of some diplomatists to the application of the name of the seal 
to the document itself; the word ‘bull’ is thoroughly sanctioned by 
usage, and the term ‘ privilege’ is certainly not yet naturalised in English ; 
but we do protest against the employment of the technical name breve, 


' Hist. Zeitschr. liii. 95-99, 1885. 
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which designates a special type of document invented in the fifteenth 
century, for a variety of bull in the eleventh or twelfth. Dr. von Pflugk- 
Harttung has done well in supplying plenty of examples of spurious bulls, 
the study of which, side by side with the genuine ones, is most instructive, 
and indeed essential for a critical knowledge of the rules of the papal 
chancery. 

The contents of the three volumes of ‘ Acta’ fall within a smaller 
compass of time than would be inferred from their title-pages, which 
specify, i. 748-1198; ii. c. 97-1197; iii. c. 590-1197. As a matter of 
fact, of the 1,407 documents here printed no fewer than 1,275 belong to 
Leo IX and his successors, and of the remaining 182 thirteen fall within 
the years 1012 and 1048. It would have shown better the drift and 
purport of the collection to have placed the dates 1048-1198 on the title- 
page, and printed the earlier documents as introductory, especially since of 
these 132 only 40 are marked as genuine, 52 being distinguished as spurious 
and 40 as verddchtig und verunechtet. Moreover of the forty genuine 
documents only five, or at most six, are taken from originals, and of these 
two are mere fragments. This, of course, is not Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung’s 
fault, for the total number 6f undisputed originals of papal documents prior 
to Leo IX is computed not to exceed forty. Still it indicates a distinct 
difference of documentary value between the earlier and later contents, 
for from Leo IX onwards the proportion of documents printed from 
originals to those printed from transcripts is not far from one to three ; 
and it is well known that those who wish to study in detail the practice 
of the papal chancery must take their rules strictly from originals, and 
admit any peculiarities of form or wording found in transcripts only with 
extreme reserve. We may here notice that the editor’s diplomatic 
descriptions of original documents given at the end of each text are 
exceedingly detailed and careful, though his terminology (e.g. Aufschwung- 
Schnérkel-Chi-Rho-Zeichen) is awkward beyond measure. 

Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung says (vol. i. pref. p. iv) that he has kept in 
mind the fact that professed diplomatists will form the smallest part of 
those who will use his book ; so that we are to judge the ‘ Acta’ rather from 
the point of view of the historian. But we are unable to see on what 
principle he has printed as ‘ Acta inedita ’ a mass of decrees attributed to 
the popes of the first nine centuries, at the beginning of his second volume, 
in which fifty-seven out of the first seventy-five documents, besides seven 
in the appendix, are taken from transcripts of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century in a single codex at Turin. Most of these are blundering extracts 
from well-known and often-printed decrees ; some (e.g. No. 19) are not 
documents at all, and only profess to represent the general sense of the 
original : in hardly any was it necessary to give more than a note, or at the 
outside a collation, with a reference to the printed texts. In his ambition 
of making a big book Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung has crowded his volumes 
with many unnecessary documents, and has not always included the 
necessary ones. For instance, he has noted an original privilege of 
Benedict VIII in the ‘ Iter Italicum,’ p. 22, and given a facsimile of some 
parts of it in the ‘ Specimina,’ plate 11; but in the ‘ Acta’ we seek for the 
full text in vain. Yet, considering that there are only known to exist six 
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parchment originals and one papyrus of this pope, it was plainly desirable 
that it should have been included. 

With all his care for the historical student Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung has 
done at once too little and too much. He considers it quite needless to 
indicate which of the documents have been edited already, and in the first 
volume he did not even think it worth his while to note the number in Jaffé. 
But had he taken the pains to inquire he would have found that existing 
texts, often taken from better copies, supplied something that was wanting 
in those which he had before him. Thus in vol. ii. p. 870 he gives an 
undated letter of Alexander III from a Vatican transcript of the thirteenth 
century. This he assigns to the years between 1164 and 1170, though its 
contents show that it could hardly have been written earlier than 1169. 
But, in fact, the letter has been printed several times (last by Robertson, 
‘ Materials for the History of Thomas Becket,’ vii. 375 f., 1885), with the 
date Anagniae, octavo idus Octobris, fixing it to 1170. There are only 
two variants—one, praecipiendo mandamus et mandando praecipimus (for 
Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung’s precipimus, mandamus, &c.), which is obviously 
right ; the other, poenae (for pena), at the end, where either would serve ; 
so that there is no question here of mehr oder wenig ungeniigend veréffent- 
lichtes Material, the expression the editor uses (vol. i. pref. p. vii) with 
respect to those already published documents which he prints afresh. 

On the other hand Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung is profuse with his ex- 
planations of things which need no explanation. He gives a note for the 
date of every holiday, gravely informing us that die sancta epiphaniae is 
6 Jan., and that im ascensione domini means Himmelfahrtstag. He 
expounds common terms with an attempt at philological learning,’ and 
actually has two notes (i. 204, 888) on the meaning of maneriwm. All 
the well-known geographical names ‘ Aurelianensi,’ ‘Senonensi,’ ‘ Carno- 
tensi,’ ‘ Rotomagensi,’ &c., he solemnly glosses with ‘ Orléans,’ ‘ Sens,’ 
‘Chartres,’ ‘Rouen,’ &c., wherever they occur. He knows that ‘ Wito- 
nensi’ relates to Winchester, but puts no mark to call attention to the 
misspelling (i. 204). If a name be difficult to find, it is frequently either 
left unidentified or identified wrongly. In the few instances of the 
appearance of English names this happens almost regularly. The arch- 
bishop and chapter of Rouen hold the ‘ capellaniam de Blia’ (i. 849, 857): 
this, we are told, is ‘ Blye (in England).’ It is Blyth, in Nottinghamshire. 
‘ Fauresham ’ for Faversham is left unexplained in vol. iii. pp. 229, 382. 
It would not have needed much research to find out the meaning of ‘ de 
Bardonaco’ (Bardney), in vol. i. p. 68, or of ‘de Bermundisia’ and ‘de 
Pontefracto,’ in vol. i. p. 90. Maneriwm quod dicitur Bintewrda may 
be harder, but Bentworth, near Alton in Hampshire, will be found on any 
large-scale map. 

We are grateful to the editor for noting the names and dates of the 
various prelates mentioned in the documents, though we have stumbled 
on some odd mistakes. For instance, in vol. i. p. 1383 there is a letter 
addressed ‘ Henrico, Virdunensi episcopo ;’ that is, we are told, ‘ Heinrich 
von Winchester, Bischof von Toul, 1118-1130.’ But how a bishop of 
Toul should come to be described as bishop of Verdun we are not told. 
The person spoken of is Henry of Blois, formerly archdeacon of Win- 


? This practice he abandoned after the first volume. 
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chester, bishop of Verdun, 1117-1129 (‘ Gall. Christ.’ xiii. 1197 ff.) It 
would have been a good thing to have added the dates of the subscribing 
cardinals, and thus to have come nearer to an approximate year in the 
case of undated bulls. Sometimes the comparison of signatures may help 
in this way, as when we find four out of the five cardinals who subscribe 
a privilege of Alexander II placed vaguely between the years 1061 and 1073 
(ii. 117 f.), appearing again in association as signatories to the document 
in Jaffé (ed. 2), No. 4565, dated at the Lateran, 6 May 1065. Dr. von 
Pflugk-Harttung has not always succeeded in understanding his texts. 
He indicates grammatical blunders by notes of admiration; but some of 
these owe their existence purely to the editor’s defective latinity. Thus 
the perfectly good form scisse is marked as wrong (ii. 6), while elsewhere 
(ii. 100) anno ab incarnationis is passed by without comment. In another 
place (i. 157) we read, ecclesiam de Osbermaisnil cwm omni decima de 
parrochia frugum, animalium de Arables, de Gornai, de Esartis, in Platea 
ville (!) ante ecclesiam tres mansuras, &c., where by mistakes in punctua- 
tion and by confounding common and proper names the editor has 
succeeded in making nonsense of the passage and introduced a false 
concord of his own imagination. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak of the innumerable matters 
of interest contained in the ‘ Acta,’ and can only instance almost at 
random the decrees of an unidentified Roman synod held under Gregory 
VII, perhaps in 1074 or 1075 (ii. 125 ff.), the curious document in which 
Urban II confessus est culpam suam, confitens ignoranter et per subrep- 
tionem ecclesiae beati Matthaei [at Salerno] praeiudiciwm se fecisse de 
privilegio quod monasterio sanctae Trinitatis iniuste se fecisse twne 
recognoscebat, and promised amends (ii. 164 f.), and the privilege where- 
by Innocent II in 1182 confirmed to St. Bernard the rights and pos- 
sessions of the monastery of Clairvaux (i. 146 f.), a text for which’ the 
editor claims preference over that printed among St. Bernard’s letters. 
But we are bound to add that the materials would have been infinitely 
more available for use had the editor stated plainly in the case of each 
document whether or not it was, to his knowledge, printed for the first 
time. Of course there would have been a good many oversights; but 
such notices, as far as they went, would have been of great service to the 
student. It is absurd to say that, in omitting references to previous texts 
of that which he has published, the editor’s Ansicht ist . . . die gleiche, 
wie sie in guten Editionswerken des In- und namentlich des Auslandes 
beobachtet worden (vol. ii. pref.) Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung has, in fact, 
preferred to pose as the editor of ‘Acta inedita,’ and to leave it to the 
reader to find out for himself how far the title is a true one. Fearing to 
be forestalled by other workers (see vol. i., pref., p. i), he has printed five 
separate chronological series of documents, with three separate sets of 
indexes, rather than wait until he had accumulated his materials. The 
same restless haste to be before the public, the same want of due pre- 
paration, of scholarly thoroughness, detract from the value of all his pro- 
ductions. There is no one chronological list to show us what documents 
are calendared in the ‘ Iter,’ illustrated in the ‘ Specimina,’ edited in the 
‘ Acta.’ We have to search from one book to the other, and are the more 
thankful that the thirteen indexes, which we have tested in a multitude of 
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cases, are almost invariably accurate. The mass of new materials with 
which Dr. von Pflugk-Harttung has enriched the stores of the paleo- 
grapher, the historical student, and the searcher in archives is of such 
importance that we cannot but reflect with sorrow how much more 
valuable they would have been had he not poured them forth undigested, 
but kept them until he had fully mastered them, and fairly co-ordinated 
and arranged their various elements. ReeinatD L. Poor. 


Wistasse le Moine. Edited by W. Forrste® and Jonann Trost. 
(Halle: Niemeyer. 1891.) 


Tus is a useful, cheap, and handy edition of an historical romance of the 
thirteenth century, founded on the adventures of that Eustachius Monachus, 
miles tam mari quam terra probatissimus, whose overthrow was one of 
Hubert de Burgh’s greatest exploits, and was commemorated by the Hospital 
of St. Bartholomew at Sandwich (according to the Canterbury Chronicle 
of 1813, Harl. 636). Eustace is mentioned in Patent Rolls, on 13 April 
1205, as having taken William le Petit’s ship; on 25 May 1206 he gets 
a safe-conduct, but must answer to certain merchants as to the tolta 
he has taken, if complaints be made. He is mentioned on 13 Oct. 1212 
as having been seised of two marks of land in the shrievalty of Norfolk 
(probably the land at Swaffham que est de honore Britannie delivered to 
William de Cuntes on 23 Feb. 1216). On 4 Nov. 1214 certain homines 
Philippi de Albiniaco are mentioned as having taken Eustace’s brother, 
uncle, and twelve other servientes from Sark, where they were captured, 
to Porchester, whence they were brought to the prison of Winchester by 
Roger of Chauton and Theodric [Terris] of Arden and handed over to 
Matthew of Wallop. On 21 June 1215 the abbess of Wilton is ordered 
to deliver up Eustace’s daughter and her hostage. Evustace’s treason in 
flying, at the earl of Boulogne’s instance, with his galleys to the French 
king in March 1211 is mentioned, and he appears as seneschal of the 
Boulonais about this time, and it was for this, no doubt, that the lands 
he held in Norfolk had been seized, but as they were given back he seems 
to have made his peace with the king in the next year. He and Geoffrey 
of Luchi are spoken of as taking the king’s Islands for Lewis. Er 3tace 
carries war engines across to the barons leagued against John. He 
gathered the fleet of ‘600 ships and 80 cogs, well prepared,’ which bore 
Lewis from Calais to Thanet. On 21 Aug. 1217 he was defeated and 
beheaded with Droco, ‘a clerk on his way back to Rome,’ and Matthew 
a knight : so far documents, all duly cited in the preface, assure us. 

The poem makes Wistaces, son of Bauduin Busket, a ‘peer’ of 
Boulonais, to have been born at Cors [Courset], in the Boulonais, brought 
up at Toledo, and to have entered the Black Monks’ minster at St. 
Sauveur by Boulogne (with Earl Renaud of which place our hero was 
continually at odds) after having served as seneschal, peer, and bailiff of 
the Boulonais.: A number of apocryphal Robin-Hood-like adventures 
follow, wherein Wistaces tricks the earl by his disguises, pardons his 
father’s slayer, and finally going over to England dressed as a hospitaller 
and entering King John’s service, harries the Channel Islands, defies 
Cadoe the seneschal of Normandy, takes a big ship off Croufaud [sic], 
gets land from John und a palace in London, which he pulls down and 
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rebuilds in most costly fashion. Then, when John and the earl become 
friends, he escapes from both disguised as a minstrel and betakes him- 
self to the king of France (enraged that John had branded, disfigured, 
and slain his daughter, who had been his hostage). In the French king's 
service he did many exploits, conveyed Lewis over sea with a great navy, 
captured the ‘ Ship of Boulogne,’ and was accused of betraying his lord’s 
ships, but left alone, since none dared take the matter up. In company 
with Raous de la Torniele he fights his last fight, laying about him 
lustily with the tiller— 

Ki brise bras, ki brise teste, 

Chelui occist, et chelui verse, 

Chelui abat, cel autre afole, 

Et au tierch brise la canole, 
until the lime-powder stratagem allows the English to board. 

En la nef Wistasce saillirent 

Et mout durment les mesballirent ; 

Tout li baron i furent pris, 

‘Wistaces li moignes occis, 

Tl i ot la teste colpee, 

Tantost defenist la meslee : 

Nus ne peut vivre longhement 

Qui tos iors a mal faire entent, 
with which excellent piece of morality the poem ends. It is briskly 
written in places, but seems to have been abridged towards the end or 
compiled from vague information, for MS. Harl. 686 contains a far 
better and more legendary and epic ending. It has many idioms, saws, 
allusions to popular usages, and rare words, French, English, and Fleming. 
Its chief value is probably for social history, though it sticks fairly close 
to main facts and once or twice supplies a clue to the prose documents. 
Dr. Trost ingeniously compares Eustace with ‘ Unibos’ in Grimm and 
Schmeller’s ‘ Lateinische Gedichte.’ This edition, though it might 
perhaps be supplemented as to place-names and personages, is yet far the 
best that has appeared, is equipped with due introduction, glossary, and 
notes, and, as it bears the honourable name of W. Forster, may be trusted 
to represent accurately the unique Paris MS. Bibl. Nat. 75965. 

F. York Powe ut. 


Liber Antiquus Hugonis Wells, 1209-35; Early Lincoln Wills; and 
Lincoln Marriage Licences. Edited by A. Grspons. (The first two 
works printed for subscribers, the third published by Mitchell & Hughes, 
London. 1888.) 


Mr. Grppons’s excellent calendar of the manuscripts belonging to the 
diocese of Ely was reviewed in the last number of Taz Eneuisn Histort- 
cAL Review; his earlier work on the records of the diocese of Lincoln 
ought also to be noticed in these pages. He modestly asserts that he did 
not find such complete disorder in the Lincoln archives as report had led 
him to expect; but whether the accounts of their neglected state were 
exaggerated or not, it is certain that they are now better protected and 
better arranged, and that our best thanks are due to the bishop who has 
done so much to render the records of his diocese available to students. 
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The ‘Liber Antiquus de Ordinationibus Vicariarum’ is the record of 
the work which Hugh II, bishop of Lincoln, did to counteract the evil 
results which had followed on the wholesale ‘appropriation’ of vicarages 
by monasteries. The volume has an introduction by Canon Perry, which 
- gives an admirable biography of the bishop, with a sketch of his work. 
There is reason to think that the ‘ Liber Antiquus’ was written in 1218; 
by that time Bishop Hugh had established some three hundred vicarages, 
and secured to each vicar a proportion of the income of the benefice, 
generally about one-third, with a house and glebe. The monasteries had 
hitherto used their own discretion in deciding what portion of the tithe 
should go to the vicar, who was often a curate removable at their pleasure, 
and as the religious were very good men of business, discretion led them 
to drive very hard bargains. The bishop’s book is a formidable indict- 
ment of the monastic system; it is well that we have it, or we might be 
puzzled to understand how Matthew Paris could describe him as a 
‘persecutor of monks,’ ‘a violent destroyer of canons and all religious 
men.’ These are well-worn phrases, and not all men have been so fortu- 
nate in explaining their claim to be so described. The book is of more 
than local interest, for it may help to explain problems in monastic 
history which face us in other places. 

The volume of wills too, besides the biographical and local interests 
which it touches, has value apart from the merely personal data in which 
such books are always rich. Abstracts have been made of wills which 
date from 1820 to 1533 ; the period covered is so wide that it gives a remark- 
ably clear idea of the continuity of human sentiment. It would have 
been worth while to add a few Lincolnshire wills from secular sources to 
show the abrupt change wrought by the Reformation, for in nothing is it 
more strikingly apparent. The * Index Rerum’ is somewhat inadequate, 
and there is no index at all of the christian names of testators. 

The volume of marriage licences, 1598-1628, appeals to a very small 
public, but that some day the facts here preserved will be of value 
there can be no possible doubt: The records give as a rule only the names 
of the bride and the bridegroom, their ages and occupations, with a note 
on the consent or refusal of the parents. The romance must be supplied 
by the imagination, though there is at least one ‘ licence’ which provides 
material for an agitating domestic drama. ‘ Francis Langley, of Ingollmells, 
gent, aet, 22, and Alice Massingberd, of Bratofte, sp", aet.24. He alleges 
that her father is dead, and that upon Munday last he was at Bratoft w*® 
Mr Tho. Massingberd th’ elder, Esq", grandfather to the said Alice, and 
then and there desired his favour that he might take to wife the said Alice, 
saying that they had made choice th’ one of th’ other, and that his father is 
content to allowe him 300! to his porcion, and that he was unwilling to be 
married w her wout the knowledge and consent of her said grandfather, 
the said ffrancis then signifieing to‘ her said grandfather that she could 
not get her mother’s goodwill, to w°" her grandfather replied, saying, 
“Let her’ (meaning the said Alice) “ take her owne liking, for I will not 
be against it, for,”’ said he, ‘‘ her mother she is soe violent a woman that I 
will not meddle w her,” &c.’ The ‘ &c.’ is tantalising. The rule, ‘ Let 
still the woman take an elder than herself,’ seems to have been neglected ; 
between February 8 and February 11, 1612, four young men married 
elderly widows. Mary Bateson, 
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The Grey Friarsin Oxford. Part I. A History of the Convent ; Part II. 
Biographical Notices of the Friars, together with Appendices of 
Original Documents. By Anprew G. Lirtte. (Oxford. Printed 
for the Oxford Historical Society, at the Clarendon Press. 1892.) 


Tue latest publication of the Oxford Historical Society is one of the 
best in an admirable series. Mr. Little has followed the example of his 
predecessors in adhering to all that was best in the historical methods 
of the last century, and if the title Collectanea Anglo-Minoritica had 
not already been taken by Parkinson, the author ought to have chosen it, 
for his work has the strength and the weakness of many of the great 
Collectanea. It is a title of which the society is fond because it is bent 
on collecting accurate information for the use of historians rather than 
on producing histories. As a collection of biographical notices of the 
friars, Mr. Little’s volume is invaluable, and must earn the blessings even of 
writers of articles for biographical dictionaries. The less industrious reader 
who avoids the materials for history and seeks to find it ready-made will 
not like the book, because he wishes to be told what is the interest of the 
facts he is reading, and to give his own intelligence as little work 
as possible. The author in this case shows no inclination to do the 
work for him; this is his one shortcoming, and it shows only in the first 
part, the history of the convent. 

When it is remembered that Roger Bacon, John Duns Scotus, and 
Adam de Marisco were members of the Franciscan school at Oxford, and 
that William of Ockham received his early training there, it is easy to 
realise the great importance of that school in medieval history. The 
Franciscan contribution to scholastic philosophy forms, as the author 
truly says, a subject by itself, but the school which produced these. great 
philosophers, which provided Paris, Toulouse, Lyons, Padua, Bologna, 
Naples, and Cologne with teachers, and to which numbers of foreigners 
came for instruction, deserved to have the facts of its history collected, 
the lives of its members traced out, and the names of their works 
recorded. Oxford is the natural centre from which to work ; the history 
of Oxford and the history of the English Franciscans cannot be sepa- 
rated, for Oxford was the nursery of the order, and the reign of Henry III 
saw the Grey Friars a power in the university. Cambridge cannot be 
blamed because her historical school has produced no similar work, but 
from Cambridge as well as from Oxford may be learned the reason why 
the order never became: in any sense supreme in the universities. Mr. 
Little narrates the events of the degree controversy without making 
clear why the Franciscans refused to take the same degree as other 
people. He does not mention Dean Peacock’s explanation which is 
perhaps too simple to be true. As Mr. Little says,‘ the rules of the two 
Orders (Dominican and Franciscan) forbade their members to take a 
degree in Arts,’ for they were to study theology and canon law, not the 
books of the Gentiles and the philosophers. ‘The customs of the 
University, on the other hand, required that the student of theology 
should have graduated in Arts,’ and in 1253 the custom was embodied in 
a statute which provided that ‘for the future no one should incept in 
theology unless he had previously.ruled in Arts in some University and 
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read one book of the Canon (of the Bible) or of the sentences, and 
publicly preached in the university, but the chancellor and masters 
might grant dispensations. The object of the rule was to ensure 
that the man who began to pursue theological studies should have 
received some elementary education, and the new statute was aimed 
at the Franciscans in particular. It is to be feared that the books of the 
‘Gentiles and philosophers’ were not much studied by the average 
Master of Arts, and the friars’ refusal to accept the rule looks like a 
mere excuse to avoid the duty of taking the share in university instruc- 
tion which fell to the lot of a Regent in Arts. The university might 
well demand a knowledge of ‘ dialectics, geometry, and astronomy’ from 
the members of an order which was doing everything it could to help 
on the progress of science and philosophy, by training such men as 
Alexander of Hales, Roger Bacon, and William of Ockham. The theory 
that friars abstained from all but religious learning did not call for tender 
treatment at the hands of the university when it was obvious that none 
ate more freely of the tree of knowledge. If the friars had chosen to throw 
in their lot with the schools of the university and to teach in them rather 
than in the schools of their own order, they could never have failed, as 
they did, to dominate the university. We should like to have Mr. Little’s 
authority for accepting or rejecting this belief. 

Mr. Little is most at home in dealing with manuscript sources, and 
raises many interesting questions in medieval statistics. The relative 
numbers of the various religions in Oxford are given from the Registers, 
1449-1468, and the probable number of friars living in the Oxford school 
is deduced from the Liberate rolls and Wardrobe accounts. ‘No instance 
occurs in the records of a pension having been paid to any of the Grey 
Friars who were at Oxford at the time of the Suppression,’ only one to a 
Franciscan who had studied at Oxford. From an Assisi manuscript he 
has obtained a list of the questions discussed at vesperies, inceptions, and 
other disputations of the Oxford friars. Agnellus would have been grieved 
to find that the friars, who once in their simplicity had penetrated the 
very heavens, were now, with the learned, disputing Utrum Deus sit 
infinite potencie, if not indeed Utrum sit Deus. 

There are some points mentioned by Parkinson which appear to have 
been overlooked. Is the story apocryphal that Henry III, anxious to 
have the convent built as near as possible to the royal court, not only 
bore the main expenses, but also put his own hand to the work, and that 
‘many other great men, laying aside all grandeur and distinguishing 
characters, served the masons with stones and mortar, with a surprising 
humility’? He names Robert de Hendred, abbot of the Benedictines of 
Abingdon, as one of those who became friars minor and benefactors of the 
Oxford convent. Mary Bateson. 


Historische Abhandlungen aus dem Miinchener Seminar. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. T. Hercen und Dr. H. Gravert. I. Gregor Heimburg, 
von Pau JoacHimsoHN. (Bamberg: Buchner. 1891). 


Tuts is one of that class of German publications which always causes a 

sigh for the study of history in England, and, as the first of a series, it 

should be a good omen for its successors. The monograph deals worthily 
VOL. VII.—NO. XXVII. 00 
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with its subject; the author is always in touch with original authorities, 
even outside the needs of biography. Archives such as those of Niirnberg 
and Wiirzburg have been diligently used, and the information gained 
from them digested, and not merely accumulated. But the work is really 
more than a mere biography ; the outlook on general history is, if any- 
thing, more than adequate, while the sketches of character, even where 
slight, are often clear and discriminating. So many threads of German and 
ecclesiastical politics tangled themselves around Gregory’s life that his 
biographer has no easy task. The limits of historical biography and 
general history are perhaps not always strictly observed by the author; 
here and there the general history should be more condensed, or else made 
fuller for the sake of clearness. Gregory’s chief writings might perhaps 
be described in greater detail with advantage, as done on a proportional 
scale in Brockhaus’s clear and interesting study. Many historical students 
can move but slowly in the thorny field of the later councils or the by- 
paths of German dynasties, and such would doubtless wish for these 
improvements in a work of real value on an important subject. The bare 
enumeration of headings to chapters—early life, the council of Basle, 
the German neutrality, life at Niirnberg (when Niirnberg had for neigh- 
bour and burggrave Albert Achilles of Brandenburg), the congress of 
Mantua, the breach with the Curia (in the matter of the bishopric of 
Brixen), life at the Bohemian court of George Podiebrad—gives only a 
general idea of his activity. Moreover his honesty, eloquence, learning, 
and ability (qualities not always found together) made him a man of mark 
in every field he entered upon. 

It is a thoroughly sound instinct which, no less than the course of 
events themselves, contrasts him with Aeneas Sylvius: the one re- 
presented German, the other Italian humanism ; the one was straight- 
forward if unguarded, the other adroit and supple. Aeneas reached the 
height of his ambition as head of Christendom, but even then had to 
wince at references made by the other to his former life; Gregory was 
seldom victorious, and was defeated in his greatest struggle. But the 
significance of his life was out of all proportion to the success he himself 
attained, and he will always be one of the most attractive characters in 
an age when great men were rare. 

Gregory of Heimburg was no mean humanist. His learning gained 
him many friends—Morosini, John Vitez (bishop of Grosswardein, after- 
wards archbishop of Gran), and others. With John Rot he had an interest- 
ing literary discussion on the respective merits of rhetoric and law; with 
Aeneas Sylvius himself he had a literary controversy on the source of the 
Nile, which the future pope afterwards settled in a dialogue from which his 
opponent was absent. He presented Victor, son of George Podiebrad, with 
a tractate ‘De Militia et Republica,’ but an untimely captivity in war made 
its use unnecessary. His legal opinions, and even papers of state, were 
illustrated by classic references and ancient examples that then were new. 
A friend and later opponent, Martin Mair (himself a distinguished man), 
once rightly reminded him that geographical and literary discussions were 
out of place in papers of state. This was indeed a weakness of Gregory’s, 
‘a last infirmity;’ but one of the most attractive parts of the work before 
us is that which describes the circle of humanists and others who gathered 
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around him at Niirnberg, the town which first saw his merits and retained 

him as legal adviser, leaving him free to take part in suits for other 
clients, for Conrad of Mainz, Albert of Austria, Sigismund of Tyrol, King 
Ladislas, Lewis the Rich of Bavaria-Landshut, Albert Achilles and 
George Podiebrad. The life of an advocate was a busy and varied one, 
with dangers of its own (e.g. Gregory, much like Blumenau, was seized 
and kept captive by one Jacob Auer early in 1546, at the instigation, as 
he believed, of Frederick III); but it also brought advantages of its own : 
his position at various courts was even better than at Niirnberg itself, 
and brought him many friends, so that his later correspondence with 
Albert Achilles of Brandenburg, whom he had warmly opposed once 
in the interests of Niirnberg, and once again in those of Lewis the Rich, 
contains much valuable criticism on passing events and policies. 

It was characteristic of Gregory, with his tastes and acquirements, 
that he should become an advocate. His nature had a thoroughly 
practical tendency, and he really respected his profession even if it some- 
times placed him in awkward positions (cf. page 93). In contrast to 
most jurists of his time, he was a doctor wtriusque juris, having studied 
Roman law, which they placed below canon law. But this study did 
not lead him, as it might have done, to depreciate local systems and 
precedents ; in his greatest suits (those against Albert Achilles especially) 
he took his stand firmly on the old laws of the four divisions of the 
nation, and fought against the notion of a general law emanating from 

the emperor and able to override all else. Like other jurists of the time, 
he preferred strengthening the power of local princes to propping up that 
of an ineffective empire. 

It was also characteristic that, with his great interest in ecclesiastical 
matters (of pressing interest for any patriotic German of the time) and his 
love of theology, he remained a layman. National politics and the needs 
of the nation furnished him with his starting-point, and thus he gave an 
unconscious prophecy of the German reformation, which (for a further 
parallel) was so closely connected on both sides with the dynastic policies 
that thwarted him in the objects of his life. 

He made his first entrance on wider politics at Basle, where he re- 
presented the elector of Mainz; here he developed his convictions in favour 
of councils, convictions not founded on theory (as were those of Cusa), 
but on practical considerations as to the relations of pope and council. 
The conciliar movement was largely due to the development of national 
feeling as opposed to simpler unity, and Gregory, who was ahead of his 
generation in national feeling, naturally turned to councils as affording the 
best chance of reforms, needed even more in Germany than anywhere else. 
Moreover he had a decided leaning to democracy, and councils were the 
democracy (if not sometimes the rabble) of the church. The German 
princes of the day, even if Albert of Brandenburg was the only one who 
could conduct a negotiation in person, were able to see this, and hence 
they never were really earnest (as Gregory hoped) in the matter of councils 

and conciliar reform. But at Basle, moreover, the conciliar idea was 
losing its power; the tide soon set in favour of the papacy. Its ultimate 
triumph was not, however, due to any real revival of its power (and thus 
when Gregory himself was excommunicated it made but little difference 
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to his real importance) ; it was rather due to political circumstances and 
weariness of strife. Gregory’s own position in his later controversies was 
not that of a foe of the papacy ; he considered there should be some modus 
vivendi between pope and council, who were theoretically inseparable 
and useless apart; he was driven, as he considered, to oppose the pope of 
his day (his old friend Aeneas especially), but when he applied for and 
received papal absolution there was no real retrogression from his 
position. His views on ‘the primacy of Peter’ (see p. 231 et seq.) are 
enough to show this. If his enemies did class him with Wiclif and 
Hus, his position was very different from theirs. But where pope and 
council were opposed to each other the German neutrality of 1488 was 
an apt expression of his theory adapted to political circumstances. 

None the less we may doubt whether (as our author supposes) Gregory 
was the inspirer of the elector’s declaration of 17 March 1488. The 
documentary evidence cited (p. 54) may be in favour of his claim, but 
after all there is no essential difference between the proposal of the arch- 
bishop of Trier (4 Nov. 1437), which was certainly not due to Gregory, 
and this later and more important publication. The one is a natural 
development of the other. But Gregory was its warm supporter, and in 
after years looked back upon its ineffective history with deep regret. It 
is certain that the concordat which ended it gave a dangerous turn to 
the development of the spirituality in Germany ; the real gainers were the 
princes, the real sufferers the majority of the nation. In the eyes of 
Gregory the papacy had inflicted a wound on his nation, and he was 
little disposed to be indulgent to Pius II, while for Frederick III he 
had a contempt and hatred. But the cause of its failure lay in the origin 
of the neutrality. To be successful it should have been a national 
movement, whereas nobody but the princes pretended to care for it, and 
they were not wholly sincere. With the concordat Gregory’s course of 
opposition to the papacy began : the congress of Mantua led him to regard 
the crusade as a pretext for raising money, and the affair of the bishopric 
of Brixen pushed him with greater speed in the same direction. The 
quarrel between Sigismund and Nicholas of Cusa raised the whole 
question as to the relation of the temporal and spiritual powers, and of 
internal sovereignty (a point that appealed to Gregory’s juridical mind), 
which the smouldering controversy as to the seat of church authority, 
and the dissension of German politics made even more important. In 
his need Sigismund called Gregory (accustomed to the papal court, as 
well as a skilful lawyer) to his help (autumn 1457). In 1460 the patron 
and advocate were formally condemned, but Heimburg’s appeal (January 
1461), circulated in a vigorous translation, put the issue before the public, 
and led to a war of tracts and tractates, with an effect similar to that of 
Wiclif’s best considered works. 

This controversy was ended by the absolution of Sigismund, but not 
before Pius II and Cusa were dead, August 1464. Heimburg, who had 
borne his share in the struggle, was not included in the peace, and this 
not unnaturally intensified his hatred of the emperor. But his idea that 
the whole struggle was arranged between Frederick and Pius was 
extravagant, and leads us to distrust his judgment. When we remember 
that the sole authority for the fact that Frederick III received a bribe 
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for the concordat is a letter of Gregory’s, it is only natural to hesitate 
before we believe the statement. Persons injured find it hard to be 
impartial, and Gregory’s hatred for the Emperor was as honest and 
thoroughgoing as everything about him. 

Bohemia was a natural refuge for one suspected of heresy and credited 
with ability, and George Podiebrad was no unworthy patron of Gregory, 
much as their tastes differed. Podiebrad’s ambiguous position with regard 
to the papacy was rapidly verging to an open quarrel, and when the 
quarrel came (1465) Gregory was an able ally. To this controversy 
belong his two apologies, and this second discussion fills as important a 
place in history as the first. It was ended by the death of the king before 
a peace, certainly coming, could be made (22 March 1471). Gregory, 
whose possessions at Wiirzburg had been seized, and son imprisoned, 
found a refuge at the court of Duke Albert at Dresden. But his own 
end was drawing near; on 19 March 1472 he was absolved, and in 
August of the same year he died. Whatever his memories of past 
struggles may have been, he died at peace with the church, to which he 
always declared his devotion as ‘ the bride of Christ.’ Significant as his 
life may have been ecclesiastically, it was still more significant for the 
national development of Germany. The typical characteristics of the 
nation are to be seen in him at their best ; the typical evils of German life 
—especially its disunion and dynastic jealousies, and its relation to the 
papacy—hampered him in his best endeavours; above all, in his last 
struggle he based his appeals to the nation on ‘ patriotism’ first and 
foremost. J. P. Wuirney. 


Un giudizio di lesa Romanitd sotto Leone X: aggiuntevi le orazioni di 
Celso Mellini e di Cristoforo Longolio. Da D. Gnou. (Roma: Tipo- 
grafia della Camera dei Deputati. 1891.) 


Tuis little book rather belongs to the history of literature than to the 
literature of history. It nevertheless relates to a period and a country 
when literary questions entered more deeply into public life than is often 
the case, of which fact it affords a curious proof. It moreover concerns 
an episode of the reign of Pope Leo X overlooked by Roscoe, generally 
so full of information respecting the men of letters of that day; and 
apparently equally unknown to his translator Bossi, whose allusion to 
Celso Mellini, one of the persons principally concerned, shows how little 
he knew of him. Signor Gnoli’s monograph, therefore, is highly accept- 
able, and its execution is most thorough and satisfactory. The episode 
curiously illustrates the jealousy of Italian scholars against ultramontanes 
who betrayed a disposition to settle among them, and their tenacity— 
half enthusiasm, half affectation—in maintaining the forms of the 
Roman republic. Christophorus Longolius (Longueil), the illegitimate 
son of a French prelate by a Belgian woman, had repaired to Rome for 
purposes of study in 1516, at the age of twenty-eight, bringing a con- 
siderable reputation for scholarship and eloquence already acquired in 
France. He studied Greek under Lascaris, and having composed and 
published five orations, in praise of Rome and Italy, was in 1519 on the 
point of being rewarded with the Roman citizenship when enemies, 
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resenting the bestowal of such an honour upon a foreigner, discovered 
that in his youth he had also composed and published an oration on 
the superiority of the Franks to the Romans, with many severe remarks 
in disparagement of the latter. A tremendous clamour arose, the in- 
tended honour was deferred, and Longolius was summoned to justify 
himself against his principal opponent, Celso Mellini, a fiery youth 
whose very spirited declamation is now first printed by Signor Gnoli 
from a manuscript. So great was the effect produced that Longolius, 
it is said, would certainly have been torn in pieces, had he been present ; 
he had, however, retired from the scene of action, and his rejoinder, 
although, as Signor Gnoli has shown, first printed at Rome, was composed 
at a safe distance. Leo is said to have observed that Mellini had shown 
the most talent, but that Longolius had the better case. He had also 
influential friends, including Bembo and Sadoleto. After a while the 
agitation calmed down, and Longolius received the coveted distinction. 
His antagonist Mellini had in the mean time come to an untimely end, 
having been accidentally drowned just as he was receiving the most 
substantial marks of Leo’s favour. Longolius did not long survive him, 
dying in September 1522 of a fever at Padua, where he had lately resided. 
He was attended in his last hours by Reginald Pole, with whom he had 
formed an intimate friendship, and who subsequently edited his epistles. 
His epitaph was written by Bembo. He had acquired a great repu- 
tation for the Ciceronian purity of his Latin, and is believed to be the 
scholar ridiculed under the name of Nosoponus by Erasmus, for his 
exclusive and finical devotion to one favourite author. Signor Gnoli’s 
pains have been well bestowed upon this characteristic episode, and he 
has added to our obligation by his discovery of Mellini’s oration and his 
more accurate reproduction of Longolius’s reply from the original Roman 
edition, the existence of which was also first ascertained by him. 
R. GARNETT. 


A History of Nottinghamshire. By Cornetius Brown. 
(London: Elliot Stock. 1891.) 


Tuis is the seventh issue of Mr. Elliot Stock’s ‘ Popular County Histories.’ 
{t is somewhat to be regretted that there is no editor of the series, or any 
common plan of action agreed upon in the compilation of these com- 
pendious and useful volumes. The best of the series that has hitherto 
been issued is undoubtedly that of Cumberland by Chancellor Ferguson, 
and we commend it to the future writers of these histories as an excellent 
plan upon which to arrange their material. The book on Nottingham- 
shire is not a bad one, and contains some pleasantly written matter 
which will be for the most part new even to the literary residents of the 
county, but the arrangement is thoroughly faulty. Twenty-two pages 
are given at the beginning of the volume to a rapid sketch of the town of 
Nottingham from the Danish invasion down to free library and art 
schooldays. Then come twenty short chapters that tell of a variety of 
facts and gossip about different villages and small towns of the county, and 
of the people, big and little, who once inhabited them. There are also 
brief chapters on geology, flora and fauna, dialect and folk-lore, legend, 
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tradition, and anecdote, as well as a jejune one of twelve pages on art and 
architecture. 

The county of Nottingham is not rich in local works, and this is the 
first county history that has aimed at covering the whole shire. It is 
therefore singularly unfortunate that the author should have wasted his 
very limited space by giving chapters on geology, flora, fauna, &c., which 
are far too scrappy to be of great help to anyone. The consequence is 
that much >f particularly interesting medieval and later history goes 
altogether unchronicled. We can find, for instance, nothing in Mr. 
Brown’s pages about that singular intermixture of jurisdiction that 
prevailed between Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire right down to Eliza- 
bethan days. Up to the reign of Henry III, the assizes for the two 
counties of Derby and Notts were held only at Nottingham. From the 
beginning of that reign up to 1566 they were held alternately at the two 
county towns, and during all that period there was a joint sheriff for the 
two shires. Payments to the crown from the corpus of the two counties 
brought about various disputes and difficulties. This is a subject which 
has been but little touched upon, and which might be followed up with 
advantage, but Mr. Brown’s plan has been to altogether ignore it. 

Although the book is sure to givé satisfaction to many, and by the use 
of the index various little facts about places and people of Nottinghamshire 
can be readily found amid the confusion of the chapters, nevertheless the 
historical student cannot fail to be disappointed, and the book will be 
closed by the better instructed with a feeling that it is but another 
example of a lost opportunity. It is a jumble of topographical and 


personal facts, rather than in any true sense a ‘ county history.’ 
J. CHARLES Cox. 


The Spanish Story of the Armada, and other essays. By Jamzs ANTHONY 
Froupge. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1892.) 


No better criticism of Professor Froude’s ‘ Spanish Story of the Armada’ 
can be offered than the author’s own words in his essay on Antonio 
Perez, printed in the same volume. ‘ Brilliant writers of history,’ he says, 
‘are subject to one general temptation—they desire to give their narrative 
dramatic completeness. The drama, if it is to have flavour, must revolve 
upon personal motives, and history must follow on the same lines.’ Mr. 
Froude has taken an excellent and painstaking work by Don Cesareo 
Fernandez Duro, published in 1884, giving a number of contemporary 
Spanish narratives of the Armada expedition, and has by its aid and that 
of Strada’s ‘ De Bello Belgico’ painted a brilliant and vivid picture of the 
most dramatic incident in English history. The essay is interesting, 
striking, theatrical, presenting in the author's well-known manner 
separate and partial scenes and detached personalities which may help 
the cursory reader to realise more or less correctly the spirit of the 
times—but it is not history nevertheless. When the real history of the 
Armada comes to be written, when the English, Spanish, and Flemish 
accounts are melted and refined into one narrative, less care will be taken 
to paint the duke of Medina Sidonia as a vindictive nincompoop, and far 
more attention will be devoted to the mainsprings of Alexander Farnese’s 
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action or rather inaction, and to the reason of Philip’s appointment of the 
duke to a command for which he plaintively confessed himself unfitted. 
A fact which is usually lost sight of by English students is that the 
expedition against England was positively forced upon Philip in his own 
despite. For thirty years he had urged upon his agents and ambassadors 
in England a policy of conciliation. He had resisted for all those years 
the entreaties of the English, Scotch, and Irish catholics to support them 
in rebellion against the queen. His stolid impassibility on the subject 
had broken the heart of Quadra, the most faithful servant that monarch 
ever had; he had seen his colonies sacked and his commerce destroyed 
by English privateers owned by the English court; he had been robbed 
of treasure beyond calculation, and had suffered patiently a long course of 
insult and injury from a queen whom he could have crushed on a score 
of occasions during her first ten years of power. Leicester, who had fawned 
upon him and sworn eternal fealty and gratitude, who had with that 
itching palm of his taken all the bribes that Philip would give him, was 
commanding an army against him in his own revolted territory; and 
after thirty years of sluggish hesitancy Philip saw what his less timid 
advisers had seen from the first, that this was a duel to the death in 
which further inaction meant for him the loss of territory, wealth, 
predominance, and honour. And then he moved, but, with his ‘leaden 
foot,’ he moved too late. It is not needful to concentrate the blame for 
the ill success of the expedition upon the duke of Medina Sidonia, as 
Professor Froude does. From the very first the Armada had the germs 
of failure in it. Like most timid men Philip was in a desperate hurry 
when he did make up his mind. He had put off Hawkins with vague 
generalities when he offered him a fleet to invade England in 1571. He 
had timidly paltered with Stukeley’s offers, with Semple’s plans, with 
Father Persons’ assurances of aid. He had put off and disgustéd the 
English catholic nobles who for years after Elizabeth’s accession would 
have received him with open arms, but when at last he decided to strike 
the blow he would not wait for success to be organised. No seaman in 
Europe knew his business better than Santa Cruz, and his complete 
plans for the expedition published in Sefior Fernandez Duro’s book are a 
monument of knowledge and foresight. There were to be 150 large ships, 
820 smaller vessels of from 50 to 80 tons each, 40 galleys and 6 galleasses— 
556 in all, besides 240 flat boats and pinnaces. There were to be in all 
80,000 seamen and an army of 63,890 men and 1,600 horse, and the 
extra expenditure over the ordinary army estimates was to be 3,801,288 
ducats. But to concentrate so great a force as this in Spain itself would 
have been too slow a process for Philip’s haste, and the first fatal step was 
taken by agreeing that one half was to be raised by Parma in the Nether- 
lands. Santa Cruz, old sailor as he was, could ill brook a divided 
command, and became discontented and jealous. He saw that hurry was 
incompatible with efficiency, and told Philip as much. The deserting 
Irishman, Sir William Stanley, had urged the need of first securing some 
good harbours of refuge on the Irish coast, and undertook to seize and 
hold Ireland with 6,000 men. Colonel Semple thought that the Scotch 
harbours should first be taken. Parma said that the ports on the coast 
of Holland might be easier. Santa Cruz himself said he would prefer 
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the Zealand ports, but he was quite certain that some handy harbours of 
refuge must be secured if the expedition was to succeed. But Philip was 
in a nervous trepidation; the prior seizing of harbours would have 
divulged the object of the preparations which he fondly hoped to keep 
secret; and when Santa Cruz, relying upon his own better knowledge, 
told him that hurry meant failure, Philip answered him harshly, and the 
splendid old general, who would have stood unmoved before an army, 
incontinently went home and died of a broken heart at the rough words 
of a man infinitely his inferior in all but rank. This decided the fate of 
the Armada. Henceforward Philip had his own way, and that way was a 
bad one. 

The appointment of Medina Sidonia had two objects which come out 
clearly in the contemporary papers, although Professor Froude partly 
overlooks them. He was one of the best horsemen and most brilliant nobles 
in Spain, first in splendour and dexterity in the bull ring and the tourney ; 
head of the Guzmans, and all-powerful in Cadiz, the first maritime city 
in the land. All the nobles of Spain and Italy were flocking to Lisbon 
. or to Flanders to join the standard. Jealous of each other, haughty and 
quarrelsome, there was only one man under whom they could serve, and 
that was the first amongst them, the duke of Medina Sidonia. Envious 
Alfonso de Leiva, who is one of Professor Froude’s pet heroes, had written 
to the king behind Santa Cruz’s back complaining of dilatoriness, and 
had been the cause of the great man’s downfall in the hope of succeeding 
him in the supreme command. Diego Flores, Juan Martinez de Recalde, 
and many others knew that on their merits alone they had a right to be 
selected, but they must all needs bend their heads before the highest 
noble in Spain, and Medina Sidonia’s appointment was the only means 
of avoiding dissension at the very outset. But it did more than that; it 
enabled Philip to persuade himself that he could control the fleet 
from the Escurial as if he himself were on board of it. He knew 
the duke, utterly inexperienced as he was and incapable as he confessed 
himself to be, would adhere to the very letter of his instructions. In the 
king’s letter to the duke (April 1), he lays down the most precise 
orders. He is to go and join hands with Parma before everything 
else and co-operate cordially with him; he is to do nothing without him, 
and indeed is simply to protect the passage of Parma’s army and not to 
land a man without Parma’s permission. ‘Remember that your only 
business is to fight at sea . . . but I must charge you to follow these 
injunctions of mine strictly according to the exact words.’ The duke 
was surely not to be blamed for obeying such precise commands as these. 
Doubtless Philip wanted to be satisfied that, when once the operations 
commenced, Parma would be master, which he probably would not have 
been if Santa Cruz had commanded; and, until that time arrived, he, 
Philip, wished to control the expedition himself. Herrera says that the 
duke probably owed his appointment to his ‘prudence and benignity,’ 
which is quite in accordance with my theory. 

At the entrance to the Channel a council was held at which the duke 
informed his admirals what the king’s orders were. The nobles were 
panting for the fray, and Martinez de Recalde even thus early warned the 
duke against betraying the king’s cause by a too slavish obedience to his 
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orders, and almost violently urged him to attack and take Plymouth. 
The duke replied that the ‘king had ordered him strictly to join hands 
with Parma, and he had no discretion in the matter, nor was he so vain 
as to suppose that the king would allow him to violate his commands on 
this his first expedition.’ It is difficult to see how the duke could have 
acted differently, seeing the position in which he was placed and the 
character of the man he was serving, and when an impartial history 
comes to be written the blame, now dealt out by Professor Froude so 
harshly to the duke, will no doubt fall largely upon Alexander Farnese, 
prince of Parma. Professor Froude presents one of his dramatic stage 
pictures of the duke’s alleged base desertion through private spite of 
Pedro de Valdez, whose ship became disabled in the Channel. The 
passage is a good specimen of the author’s method of writing history. 

‘The English followed leisurely two miles behind, and Recalde’s own 
vessel had suffered so much in the engagement that she was observed to 
be dropping back and to be in danger of being left alone and overtaken. 
Pedro de Valdez in the “‘ Capitana ” of the Andalusian squadron, one of 
the finest ships in the fleet, observed his old comrade in difficulties and 
bore up to help him. After such a day the men perhaps were all of them 
disturbed and likely to make mistakes in difficult manceuvres. In turn- 
ing, the “ Capitana’’ came into collision with the ‘ Santa Catalina” and 
broke her bowsprit; the fore topmast followed, and the ship became an 
unmanageable wreck. She had five hundred men on board, besides a 
considerable part of the money which had been sent for the use of the 
fleet. To desert such a vessel, and desert along with it one of the prin- 
cipal officers of the expedition on the first disaster, would be an act of 
cowardice and dishonour not to be looked for in a Spanish nobleman. 
But night was coming on. To bear up was to risk a renewal of the 
fighting, for which the duke had no stomach. He bore Don Pedro a 
grudge for having opposed him at Corunna when he desired to abandon 
the expedition. Diego Flores, his adviser, had also his dislike for Don 
Pedro, and to the astonishment of every one the signal was made that the 
fleet was not to stop and that Don Pedro was to be left to his fate. De 
Leyva and Oquendo, unable to believe the order to be serious, hastened 
on board the “ San Martin ” to protest. The duke hesitated ; Diego Flores, 
however, said that to wait would be to risk the loss of the whole fleet, and 
by Diego Flores Philip had directed the duke to be guided.... Don Pedro 
was deserted... . The loss of Don Pedro was not the last and not the 
worst calamity of the night. Soon after dark the air was shaken and the sky 
was lighted by an explosion in the centre of the Spanish fleet. Oquendo’s 
ship, ‘‘ Our Lady of the Rose,” was blown up and two hundred men dead 
and wounded were hurled into the sea.’ 

Now this is a very dramatic picture, doubtless, but one in many 
respects unwarranted by Professor Froude’s own authorities. The unjust 
assertion that Pedro Valdez was deserted out of petty spite is not borne 
out in any way. The order of events is different from that given by 
Mr. Froude. Oquendo did not hurry on board the ‘San Martin’ to re- 
monstrate with the duke about the desertion, because his own ship was 
in a blaze before any one thought of leaving Don Pedro Valdez to his fate. 

Professor Froude appears to draw his information on this incident 
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from what is called the Jesuit narrative in the ‘ Royal Academy of History’ 
(Fernandez Duro), and there it is related in the following way :— 

‘Don Pedro Valdez ran foul of the “ Santa Catalina’’ and broke his 
bowsprit. At this time Oquendo’s flagship caught fire in the magazine, 
and many of the soldiers and nearly all the sailors were blown up. As 
there was no one to work the ship, she drifted towards the enemy’s fleet, 
and the duke ordered a signal gun to be fired and bore round to help her, 
which he did. At the same time Don Pedro Valdez’s foremast was 
broken. The duke endeavoured to succour him and get a cable on board, 
and even placed himself on the poop and tried to do so with his own 
hands, but he could not succeed owing to the heavy sea, and it was neces- 
sary therefore for the ships to proceed after consultation with Don Diego 
Flores . . . who said that the whole fleet would otherwise be imperilled.’ 

This account is borne out by Strada, who distinctly says that Pedro 
Valdez lost his foremast in trying to aid Oquendo’s burning flagship. He 
says that it was night, that the sea was very heavy, and that Oquendo 
was busy saving men and treasure from his burning ship. It is im- 
possible, therefore, even in the light of Professor Froude’s own authorities, 
for events to have happened as he says, and the poor overweighted duke 
has already enough to answer for in the faults and shortcomings of Philip 
and Parma, without handing him down to posterity as a poltroon who 
sacrificed one of his principal ships out of personal spite. 

Professor Froude’s essay abounds in small blemishes which are extra- 
ordinary in the work of an author so accomplished. Don Hugo de Mon- 
cada is everywhere called Moncada ; that fine old sea dog Don Martin de 
Bertondona is altered by Mr. Froude into Bretondona. To call Don 
Diego Enriquez and Don Juan Martinez de Recalde respectively Don 
Enriquez and Don Martinez is as bad as writing an English knight Sir 
Smith or Sir Brown. Martin A. 8. Hume. 


Sir Walter Ralegh: a Biography. By Wiuu1amM StTessina. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1891.) 


Mr. Stessine’s work will deservedly take a high place amongst the 
biographies of Raleigh. Not only is he devoted to his subject in all its 
many-sided aspects, but he has evidently based his conclusions on pains- 
taking research, and has embodied the result of his researches in an 
attractive narrative. In many points he controverts the arguments of 
previous inquirers, and it would evidently be rash in any future in- 
vestigator to approach the facts of Raleigh’s life without taking account 
of Mr. Stebbing’s arguments. 

It would, however, be most unwise to take everything as proved which 
appears to be proved in Mr. Stebbing’s pages. In his narrative of the 
Guiana voyage and of the subsequent proceedings, he is led by his en- 
thusiastic admiration for his hero to slur over difficulties. For instance, 
being anxious to discredit the testimony of Sir Julius Cesar to the effect 
that Raleigh ‘ confessed that he proposed the taking of the Mexico fleet if 
the mine failed,’ Mr. Stebbing tells us that ‘the fact of the imitation trial 
might have been itself doubtful, but for a fragmentary sketch in a volume 
of Sir Julius Cesar’s notes, preserved among the Lansdowne MSS. in the 
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British Museum. The report, which breaks off in the middle of a sentence, 
is on council paper, and may have been drawn up for official use, if not 
with a view to ultimate insertion in the privy council register’ (p. 361). 
What Mr. Stebbing means by the notes being ‘on council paper’ I 
have not the faintest idea, but when he suggests that they were drawn 
up for official use and possibly for ultimate insertion in the privy council 
register, he forgets that the register in question may be searched in 
vain for any similar entries, and that Cesar’s notes form part of a series 
taken by him of almost every case of importance coming before the 
council whilst he was himself a member of it, and that, whilst none of 
these notes found their way into any official collection, they are all found 
amongst his own private papers. The suggestion that he was warped by 
the intention of using them officially is therefore not to be sustained. 

One of the most important points about Raleigh’s voyage is the 
assurance which he gave the king that he would not attack Spaniards or 
land in Spanish territory. Mr. Stebbing passes very lightly over Gon- 
domar’s evidence, and has, as far as I can judge, not seen the extracts 
from the Spanish ambassador’s despatches which I presented some years 
ago to the British Museum. 

Commenting on the passage in the royal declaration which states that 
security had been taken for thie peaceable behaviour of the expedition, Mr, 
Stebbing says that ‘ there even was a story that the court had obliged 
Lords Arundel and Pembroke to engage solemnly for Raleigh’s return that 
he might be rendered personally liable for any wrong. The foundation for 
this report may have been that late in March, as the “ Destiny ” was about 
to sail from the Thames, James, alarmed at Gondomar’s prognostications 
of evil, retailed them to his council. Raleigh’s supporters at the board 
reassured him by affirmations of their willingness to give security that no 
harm should be done to lands of the king of Spain ’ (p. 305). 

Gondomar’s words, however, in his despatch of 30 March, as we learn 
from the extract made for presentation to the council of state, were not 
that Raleigh’s supporters affirmed their willingness to give security, but 
that the board agreed that security should be given (se accordo que antes 
de su partida diesse fiancas), and in his despatch of 81 March Gondomar 
says that this had actually been done; stating that el secretario Winwood 
le mostro de parte de aquel Rey las fiancas que avia dado Gualtero y la 
visita que se hizo de los navios que lleva. 

Those who, like myself, hold that the information which Gondomar 
received about Raleigh’s voyage was really of very little consequence may 
justify their view by the following extract from the consulta of the 
Spanish council of state on 19-29 April, given after reading Gondomav’s 
despatches : 


En el primer punto que tocca la jornada de Gualtero Ralé que es negocio de 
mucha consideracion, como se ha representado 4 V. Md. y sino se havisado a 
las Indias que se prevengan los puertos adonde ha de ir, conviene que se haga 
volando antes que puedan llegar alla estos navios. . . . Y assi tiene el Consejo 
por muy conviniente que se dé mucha prisa a la Junta de Guerra de las Indias 
en esta prevencion ordenandoles precisamente que no pierdan punto en ella. 


A general order to be on: the look-out in the ports of the Indies where 
Raleigh was likely to land was therefore the whole result of the wide- 
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spreading and deliberate treachery which Mr. Stebbing attributes to 
James. What less would Gondomar have known if he had simply 
walked about and used his eyes ? 

In animadverting on Mr. Stebbing’s inclination to regard his evidence 
through his feelings, I do not wish to detract at all from the services which 
he has rendered to myself by his frequent criticisms of my own work. I 
shall be very much surprised if some of these criticisms are not just, 
though I think I have good reason to hold back from accepting them 
without fuller inquiry than is at present possible, especially as Mr. 
Stebbing vouchsafes no references by which his assertions may be tested. 

SaMvuEL R. GARDINER. 


History of the Great Civil War, 1642-1649. By Samuen R. GARDINER. 

* Vol. III., 1647-1649. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1891.) 

A Student’s History of England from the Earliest Times to 1885. By 
SamveL Rawson GARDINER. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
1892.) 


THE régime which seems to have set in once more of florid jubilees and 
complimentary chairings is probably not much to Mr. Gardiner’s taste ; 
but high endeavour successfully sustained must be allowed to celebrate 
its own kind of victory. ‘In a few weeks,’ wrote the author of the 
‘History of the Great Civil War’ in the preface to this its concluding 
volume, ‘seven years will have passed since I promised to the Warden 
and Fellows of All Souls’ College to complete the present work within 
that space of time. I have now to offer them my fulfilment of this promise.’ 
Few readers of these words are likely to be unmindful of the fact that 
about a year before incurring this obligation, the same historian issued in 
a connected form the ten volumes which had occupied him for twice that 
tale of time, and which will not easily be supplanted as the classical 
narrative of a most important period of our history. Now, another stage 
has been run; or, to employ a perhaps more appropriate figure, another 
wing has been added to the structure into which the architect has built 
in so much of principle and of purpose. May some future page of this 
Review chronicle in its turn the completion, within limits that may seem 
naturally fitting, of a work by which among its few fellows other genera- 
tions will estimate the historical learning and judgment of our own age 
and country ! 

Few of Mr. Gardiner’s preceding volumes have so unmistakable a 
unity as the present ; nor, after he has once fairly engaged on his theme, 
does he show much inclination to break his argument by illustrative 
digressions. In the opening chapter, indeed, by way of exemplifying the 
pressure of the times upon the country gentry, and the longing for peace 
and order which could hardly fail in the end to further the prospects of 
the royalist reaction, he introduces some passages from the correspondence 
of the Verneys of Claydon, which has quite recently been given to the 
world in so pleasing a form; and when describing the general discontent 
and widespread suspicion of corruption under which the reaction really 
set in, he recurs to the figure of the courageous Lady Verney and to her 
experiences of the truth of Lydgate’s maxim that in London and West- 
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minster ‘ lacking money you may not speed.’ But of these harmless ex- 
cursuses it is unnecessary to take much account; while on the other hand 
nothing could be more to the point than the relation of the efforts exer- 
cised in regions so diverse as the university of Oxford and the stage of 
the Red Bull by the rigorous parliamentary ordinances which marked 
the temporary victory of the presbyterians in the summer of 1647, and 
which contributed in their turn to swell the tide of the reaction that 
followed. In truth this period—from the early part of 1647 to the exe- 
cution of the king—is anything but a favourable one for those side-glances 
into contemporary academical and literary life which introduced so re- 
freshing a variety into some of his earlier volumes. The great puritan 
whom the call of conscience (for it was no meaner call) was so soon to 
compel to become the choragus of the political drama, was during these 
years dwelling more than usually apart ; and where were the divines and 
men of letters whom the king loved or affected? One is almost startled 
by a coincidence of date very felicitously noticed by Mr. Gardiner—viz. 
between the publication of Jeremy Taylor’s ‘ Liberty of Prophesying ’ and 
the opening of those negotiations between the kingand the army, which had 
they proved successful must have set on foot a toleration as unlike in its 
roots to that commended by Taylor as it would have been unacceptable in 
its effects to the king himself. The appearance at this date of Jeremy 
Taylor’s book reminds one how other English writers of renown were then 
like him living in poverty, but producing in the midst of neglect fruit 
which could be ill spared from the garner of our literature. But reminis- 
cences of this kind are mere resting-places or diverticula for a historian 
who has to deal with an epoch such as that occupying Mr. Gardiner in 
his present volume—an epoch when a problem dire and insoluble over- 
shadowed the land. 

Dire and insoluble, though, looked at on the surface only, it might at 
first sight wear an aspect simple and straightforward enough. The new 
model had fought and conquered ; in Ireland alone its task awaited com- 
pletion; the Scots were over the border again, and had left the king in 
the hands of the commissioners of the parliament. To fix a new Irish 
army in sufficient numbers, and in England, while preserving intact the 
cavalry as a force not admitting of being called suddenly again into life, 
to disband the bulk of the regular infantry, and depend for its ordinary 
peace organisation upon the train-bands, was a policy, in pursuing which 
the presbyterian majority in parliament was practically sure of the assent 
of the majority in the country at large. Thus, and only thus, could the 
pressure of taxation, which a succession of bad harvests was rendering 
more and more difficult to bear, be lightened ; and thus, and only thus, 
could the incubus of military rule, which was felt before it had established 
itself, be shaken off in time. Nor could this policy be said to assume at 
once an unreasonable aspect in the eyes of those whose interests or influ- 
ence were most directly threatened by it. After all, when the require- 
ments of the new Irish army had been provided for (as a vote of the 
commons had decided it should be) out of the forces under the command 
of Fairfax, there would not remain for disbandment more than 6,000 foot, 
and of these a considerable proportion might readily find opportunities 
of foreign service. Cromwell, when about this time the house had passed 
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a series of resolutions palpably directed against his own military ascend- 
ency, though sorely vexed, not only protested that the army if ordered to 
do so would lay down its arms as a matter of course, but actually entered 
into negotiations with the Elector Palatine (always, so to speak, on the 
look out) for transferring his services and those of the saints in the army 
in general to the cause of Calvinism in Germany. It accordingly seems 
little short of incredible that a problem which had reduced itself to con- 
ditions so simple should have been left open for a single reason only. 
At the meeting of officers held at Saffron Walden on 21 March, it became 
apparent that there was unanimity of opinion on two points and no more— 
the necessity of satisfactory assurances as to the payment of the troops to 
be sent to Ireland, and again as to arrears and indemnity for past services 
in England. In the soldiers’ petition which shortly afterwards, having 
been duly toned down by the officers, was sent up to Westminster, these 
were again the principal demands; the others were of a cognate descrip- 
tion, and by no means immoderate in substance. Could it be denied— 
indeed, recent experience had proved—that soldiers who had carried on a 
civil war were in great danger of being held personally responsible for 
injuries done by them to life and property? And as for the arrears, 
about Easter-tide 1647 the pay of the foot soldiers was eighteen weeks 
behind, and that of the horse and dragoons forty-three. Altogether the 
arrears due to the soldiers of the new model were reckoned at 381,000/. 
Even when about two months later the commissioners appointed by 
parliament to carry out the disbandment found the army in Essex in an 
uproar, they were told by many of the soldiers that ‘money was the only 
thing they insisted upon, and that four months’ pay would have given 
satisfaction.’ The report of the commissioners arrived at Westminster 
together with the news that Cornet Joyce and his troopers had found 
their way to Holmby, and were rumoured to intend to carry off the king ; 
and it was hereupon that the house of commons, which twelve days 
before had promised eight weeks’ arrears and passed an ordinance of 
indemnity, resolved that his full arrears should be given to every soldier, 
and that the indemnity ordinance should be made more complete. , 

Of the money vote, Mr. Gardiner says very simply that had this step 
been taken three months before, it ‘might have averted disaster.’ The 
satisfaction of the troops had been delayed till the officers, with Fairfax 
at their head, had been brought, as the editor of the ‘ Clarke Papers’ puts 
it, to ‘ cast in their lot with the soldiers,’ till ‘a general rendezvous had 
been ordered,’ at which practically parliament was to ask the soldiers to 
accept its terms, till ‘the disbanding of Fairfax’s regiment had been 
prevented,’ and till—whatever may have been the course of procedure— 
the army had the king in its power. Although it will not for a moment 
be pretended that the questions of indemnity and arrears were at any time 
paramount with the whole of ‘the best army in the world,’ as Mr. 
Gardiner somewhere roundly calls it, or indeed constituted the sole motive 
of action with more than a part of them, and although the parliament early 
in 1647 found itself indisputably in sore financial straits, yet the position 
was at that time by no means hopeless, and the loss of it, destined to 
prove irrecoverable, lies heavily at the door of the presbyterian majority. 

The temptation is irresistible to ask next at whose door lies the 
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responsibility for what may be called the ultimate result. No settlement 
proved within reach in the distracted state save that which established a 
government by force, of which the reins were fortunately gathered up in 
the strong hand of one whose profound sense of responsibility was one of 
the main sources of his strength, but which was a mere mockery of 
legality, and never more palpably such than in its initial act of blood. 
In so far, of course, the question is idle: that no man’s accountability 
takes away that of others, while with that of one or of many men is blended 
the operation of forces, to which individual action can be no more than 
contributory. But it is not for these reasons, I think, idle to demand, as 
generations have demanded and will continue to demand, whether, granting 
a conception of their general principles and motives of conduct such as 
commends itself to candid minds, Charles and Cromwell—to speak here of 
no other of the chief actors in these strangely shifting scenes—furthered 
an issue which it is impossible to suppose Cromwell any more than Charles 
could have foreseen. As for the king, to whose nobler qualities Mr. 
Gardiner renders justice without condescending to that minimising tone 
of which the long prevalent fashion might now fairly be allowed to die out, 
I am not concerned for a moment in disputing the insincerity which cha- 
racterised many of his dealings with the three parties by whose overtures 
he was confronted—Scots, parliament, and army—although I perceive no 
proof that his insincerity extended to a carelessness as’to the value of his 
pledged word. But, in the first place, I own myself slow to acknowledge 
a radical unreasonableness under the general conditions of public feeling, 
on which the narrative in this volume may be said to constitute a 
running comment, in what to the last remained the basis of His negotia- 
tions with the houses—a temporary arrangement as to church and 
militia, during which the securities would be in other hands than his own. 
Moreover, an awkward obscurity surrounds the first proposals made to 
the king by the leaders of the English army, which makes it necessary to. 
resort to conjecture in order to understand what security Charles was 
really’ asked to give, and refused to grant, for the summoning of a 
parliament able to hold its and the nation’s own against him; so that it 
becomes hazardous to conclude, on authority neither first-rate nor first- 
hand, that ‘ evidently Charles intended to insist on having all or nothing.’ 
If such was the case (and I should be quite willing to ignore both the 
kindly and reproachful remarks concerning the king made by Cromwell 
in the interval), the restrictions imposed upon the royal authority by ‘ The 
Heads of the Proposals’ drawn up by Ireton of course becomes abundantly 
intelligible ; but the grounds for the suspicions which dictated them 
remain more or less vague. And secondly, it may not be out of place to 
ask attention to the very unsatisfactory nature of part at least of the 
evidence as to the king’s ulterior intentions, which, at more than one 
critical point in the dealings with him, is supposed to have injuriously 
affected the belief in his good faith. While he might very fairly be 
supposed to be ready to regain power by whatever means offered, it may 
be doubted whether his designs—actual or rumoured—of bringing about 
the desired end by means of foreign arms, though an inevitable count in 
the charge brought against him at his ‘trial,’ very decisively affected the 
action of those who had to reckon with him while still an element in the 
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situation. Mr. Gardiner points out how slight, as a matter of fact, was 
the influence of the discovery, in the summer of 1647, that Ashburnham 
wished the king to hold out till peace should have been concluded between 
Spain and the United Provinces, and William II of Orange be able to 
carry out his intention of invading England. Charles had not even seen 
Ashburnham’s intercepted letter, any more, I suppose, than that written 
by Boswell seven or eight months afterwards, when the peace still hung 
fire ; for how much, then, should the former ‘ unpleasant surprise’ count 
towards a cumulation of proofs? On evidence derived from the same 
source, Cromwell is stated, ‘ according to one account,’ at the time when 
he was inclined to favour a plan for the substitution of the prince 
of Wales for his father, to have been convinced by an intercepted letter 
from the king to the queen, ‘ that Charles, far from thinking of abdication, 
was planning fresh attacks on his opponents.’ Indeed, if I must say 
what I think, I will confess to a belief that Cromwell’s final resolution as 
to his own attitude towards the king had little to do with the commissions 
to the ‘ prince and other rebels and foreigners,’ which the ‘solicitor of 
the commonwealth’ indicted him for having issued. The grounds of 
Cromwell’s growing, and in the end distinct, distrust of Charles, are 
probably set forth most correctly in his letter to Hammond, which reveals 
a nascent conviction that there was no longer any necessity of either a 
‘king with presbytery,’ or one ‘with a moderate episcopacy’ and a 
minimum of toleration. 

Of Cromwell himself, and Mr. Gardiner’s judgment of his conduct in 
these fateful years, I have left myself no space to speak as I had wished. 
But it is perhaps better so, in view of the volumes which I trust are in 
store for us. The great opportunist (if he was such) should be judged in 
the light of no mere section of his career, or in it shadows almost grotesque 
might seem to fall upon him, in moments whether of unction or of ‘ horse- 
play.’ Yet I may venture to express an opinion that Mr. Gardiner has 
judged him justly, all the more so because he has been at the pains to 
study him psychologically. For, unlike the other great opportunist with 
whom he was nearly contemporary, Cromwell listened not for the wind, 
whencesoever it might blow, but for the Voice when it should speak, and 
tell him of things which must be hereafter. He could not like Wallenstein 
be a persecutor one day and a liberationist the next. But he could con- 
tradict himself and his past as to men and methods; he could be 
wroth with those to whom the oracles were dumb ; and he could rise 
above legal forms with the consciousness of one pursuing ends to which 
all legal forms are of their nature subservient. Without such men as he 
revolutions and civil wars sink back as suppressed diseases into the life of 
an afflicted nation. 

I have said nothing of the light thrown in this volume upon many of 
the episodes of the conflict which it narrates; the abduction of the king by 
Joyce, the surrender of Colchester with its consequences, and many others. 
I have likewise left unnoticed its admirable digest (as I may call it) of the 
almost unique political literature with which it has todeal. The historian 
of ‘The Puritan Revolution’ and of ‘ The Great Civil War’ has accus- 
tomed us to a treatment of such methods which leaves nothing to be 
desired as to lucidity and completeness; and in the present instance the 
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touch of nature which vivifies the dry bones of documents by transplant- 
ing us among the men (not always very articulate) whose sentiments those 
documents expressed is added through Mr. Firth’s invaluable first volume 
of the ‘ Clarke Papers.’ In the tragic story which it is the historian’s duty 
in his concluding chapter to recite once more, there is at least, as was fit, 
nothing commonly or meanly told. 


Much about the same time as the concluding division of the ‘ History 
of the Civil War,’ another volume by the same author reached my hands. 
I cannot profess that they were altogether unfamiliar with the successive 
parts of ‘A Student’s History of England,’ nor was I quite a stranger to 
their admirable illustrations ‘ so known, so honoured’ in a schoolroom not 
a hundred miles from where I write. And, to put it plainly, an historian 
of Mr. Gardiner’s eminence deserves the sincere thanks of parents and 
pedagogues, when he consents to act on their behalf as interpreter at so 
early a stage of their pilgrimage to Parnassus. The style of this book, in 
accordance with its purpose of serving the needs of young people who 
have already some elementary knowlege of English history, but intend to 
become students of it in something like the real sense of the word, is not 
only clear and candid, but cautious ; and its readers are safe against the 
danger of becoming the victims of phrase or paradox. Here and there, no 
doubt, a little more vigour might have been infused into the manner, and 
here and there, as in the account of Calvin or in that of Jesuitism, a little 
more colour could have done no harm. But I prefer to abstain from any 
small cavils such as in a work of this description inevitably suggest them- 
selves. WTime will show whether Mr. Gardiner has hit the right mean 


between Lesebuch and Lehrbuch, and whether in truth any permanently 
successful combination is possible between the two species. Mr. Gardiner’s 
‘History’ accompanied by the excellent ‘ School Atlas’ edited by him, will 
test this question more effectively than any previous attempt of a similar 
description ; and a wide circulation is to be earnestly desired for this book 


by all who for the sake of their country wish to broaden, not to tear up, 
its ancient ways. 


A. W. Warp. 


Englisch-niederlindische Unionstrebungen im Zeitalter Cromwells. Von 
Gempacui MirzuxkurRi, aus Japan. (Tiibingen: Laupp. 1891.) 


A PAMPHLET in German by a Japanese upon the relations between 
England and the United Provinces in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury is in itself remarkable, even were it of less value from an historical 
point of view than it actually is. The writer aims at presenting more 
fully and in greater detail than had previously been done the story of 
the negotiations between the English and Dutch governments during the 
years 1652-1654 with regard to a coalition or union between the two 
states. And so far as the narrative is concerned it is clear and circum- 
stantial, and should be useful to any student wishing to follow con- 
tinuously the course of these somewhat tortuous and subterranean 
diplomatic parleyings ; but it does not appear to contain any materials, or 
to put forward any views, that are actually fresh or original. Dr. 
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Mitzukuri himself acknowledges, Dass das Parlament in dieser Ver- 
handlung eigentlich die Koalitionsidee im Auge gehabt, wird von 
Clarendon, Aitzema, Wicquefort, Wagenaar, Le Clerc, Hume und neuer- 
dings von P. Simon und Lefévre-Pontalis angenommen. But he adds, 
Aber merkwiirdigerweise geben sie dariiber weder einen urkundlichen 
Beweis noch irgend eine andere Begriindwng fiir thre Behauptung. 
Surely this must be an oversight on his part, for in the different Verhaels 
of the embassies, in Aitzema’s ‘ Saken van Staet en Oorlog,’ to say nothing 
of De Witt’s ‘ Brieven,’ there are to be found in abundance documentary 
proofs of the character of the negotiations. Indeed, it does not seem to 
have remained a secret, as we may find from contemporary evidence—for 
instance, in the memoirs of the Guelders nobleman Van der Capellen. 
Dr. Mitzukuri has in his list of writers, swpra, omitted the important 
name of Mr. Geddes, whose work on the administration of John de Witt 
(unfortunately only carried as far as 1654) deals in the most complete 
manner with the subject, and in exactly the same lines as the pamphlet 
under review. It is, indeed, curious to see, since Dr. Mitzukuri has 
evidently never read Mr. Geddes’s volume, how a study of common 
authorities has led in many instances to resemblance of language and 
argument in the two writers. 

In the portion of his work dealing with the earlier relations between 
England and the United Provinces the narrative of Dr. Mitzukuri con- 
tains some inaccuracies and misstatements. Thus, speaking of the 
parties in the Netherlands, the writer says, Die Familie Oranien war 
immer kriegerisch gesinnt, da der Krieg thr am besten Ruhm, Ansehen 
und Macht zu verschaffen geeignet war. Die aristokratische Partei im 
Gegenteil erkannte im Frieden ihr Grundprinzip, denn die Grosskapita- 
listen des Landes waren zumeist auf threr Seite, &c. (p. 16). This is at 
least in contradiction with the opinion expressed by Motley, ‘ Above all the 
India merchants and stockholders in the great commercial companies for 
the east and west lifted up their voices for war’ (‘ Unit. Neth.’ vol. iv. p. 
868). Again, Dr. Mitzukuri accuses Prince Maurice of being the cause 
of the renewal of the war at the close of the twelve years’ truce. Am Ende 
des Waffenstillstandes gelang es Moritz, trotz dem Widerstand Hollands, 
den Krieg aufzwnehmen. Compare with this the note on a pamphlet 8217 
in Knuttel’s ‘ Catalogus,’ dated 1621: De auteur is zeer tegen den vrede 
en beklaagt zich over Maurits, die vroeger ook zoo daartegen ijverde, maar 
nu door valsche raadslieden tot een ander gevoelen gebracht is. Once 
more, speaking of the peace negotiations in 1633, Dr. Mitzukuri makes the 
statement, Infolge der Bemiihung Moritzs wurde er (der Friede) doch 
verhindert. Maurice died in 1625. Frederick Henry, his successor, did 
not hinder the peace, for we find in his memoirs, L’on croit que si le 
traicté se fust fait d Maestricht a la faveur de nostre armée, que l'on 
V'eust conclu en pew de temps avec grand avantage de l’Estat (‘ Mém. de 
F. H.’ p. 157). Again, it is not true to say that Frederick Henry exerted 
himself to the uttermost (aw/s dusserte, p. 17) to wrest the stadtholdership 
of Friesland from his cousin Count William Frederick (not Frederick 
William, p. 17) of Nassau Dietz. For evidence that he was pushed for- 
ward by others against his own inclination see the EnexisH Historican 
REVIEW, V, p. 2838. On p. 18 occurs the statement that Queen Henrietta 
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Maria came to the Hague in 1642 wm ihre Tochter Maria mit des 
Prinzen Sohn Wilhelm zu verheirathen. Dr. Mitzukuri forgets that the 
wedding had already taken place in London on 12 May 1641. 

Such faults apart, the monograph of Dr. Mitzukuri is an excellent 
piece of work, and the writer shows that he has acquired—and it is not an 
easy acquirement—a thorough acquaintance with the machinery and work- 
ing of one of the most cumbersome and complicated systems of government 
that the world has ever seen. Cromwell did not understand it, or he 
would never have for a moment imagined that such a coalition between 
the two states as he proposed could ever have been effected, still less 
that the dominant aristocratic burgher party of Holland, whose ascend- 
ency by the Act of Exclusion he did his utmost to strengthen, could ever 
be of service to him in carrying out his great designs for the defence of 
protestantism in Europe. GEORGE EDMUNDSON. 


The Essex Papers. Vol. 1. Edited for the Camden Society by 
OsmunpD Arry. 1890. 


THE first volume of the ‘Essex Papers’ contains selections from the 
official and private correspondence of the Earl of Essex during the first 
three years of his viceroyalty in Ireland, from August 1672 to April 1675. 
The editor has made careful choice from the vast bulk of manuscript he 
had to deal with, and has brought together some two hundred papers, all 
of which are full of interest. The chief value of the book consists in the 
light it throws upon the earl’s Irish administration. The condition 
of the country seems to have been almost hopelessly bad in 1672. The 
soldiers were seldom paid, and without arms; even the Dublin magazine 
had been burnt in the preceding summer, and not replaced. Trade was 
almost destroyed ‘for want of a guard on the coasts,’ yet the king had 
not ‘in his kingdom one harbour fortified, so as to defend his own or his 
subjects’ ships in case of need.’ 

Essex’s policy, clearly set forth in his own letters, was directed towards 
the upholding of the protestant interest in Ireland, but it did not include 
persecution of the Roman catholics. He was not willing, indeed, that 
the latter should be capable of holding office as magistrates, except in 
special cases where the king should exercise his power of dispensing 
with the oath of supremacy. ‘I do verily believe,’ he says, ‘that if 
Romanists be admitted to the Magistracy in Corporations, it will upon 
the whole be a hindrance to trade here; for I am confident . . . that 
if this should once be allowed, many wealthy trading Protestants would 
upon that score withdraw themselves and their stocks’ (p. 19). On the 
other hand, Essex refused to carry out the order for disarming the 
Roman catholics, and the letter in which he gives his reasons for 
opposing the policy of disarmament (p. 124) is a good instance of his 
good sense and prudence. In carrying out this policy the viceroy had to 
contend against the intolerant zeal of the English house of commons, 
and also against the Ulster nonconformists, whom he looked upon as 
more restless and dangerous even than the Roman catholics. The pres- 
byterians had increased rapidly in numbers since the days of Wentworth, 
and in 1673 their number was reckoned by Essex at about 80,000 or 
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100,000 fighting men. A further element of danger lay in the fact of 
their close connexion with the discontented Scots, which Essex mentions. 
Essex’s policy in matters of trade was as liberal as in religion. He 
was anxious to help Ireland to recover from the ill-effects of the Dutch 
war, which almost destroyed all trade. He therefore was in favour of 
some relaxation of the restrictions imposed on the export of manufactured 
woollen goods, although his revenue would be lessened by it, as also by 
the proposal to allow the export of cattle to England. A good example 
of English commercial jealousy is given on p. 54, in the report of 
commissioners, concerning the question of allowing the Irish to trade 
with the colonies: but more interesting than the details of the policy of 
Essex is the clear statement of the difficulties he had to contend against 
from the English court, and from self-seeking courtiers. The proposal to 
create an Irish militia was opposed, since it would have meant giving 
undue power to Orrery, whom Essex feared as Wentworth feared Antrim. 
Frequent instances occur of the lord lieutenant’s attempts to prevent 
the injustice of corrupt officials, who were so quick in getting pardons from 
England that he could not touch them. Like Wentworth again, Essex 
lived in continual fear of losing the support of the king; letter after 
letter from England assures him that his fear is unfounded, and William 
Harbord’s careful reports of his conversations with Charles show that 
Essex’s suspicion was shared by his confidential correspondent, who feared 
that the opposition of the duke of York and Lauderdale would 1uin 
his friend. Other troubles from the English court had to be met by 
Essex. Phoenix Park was only saved from being given to the duchess 
of Cleveland by the offer of the levy of a general tax throughout Ireland 
as compensation; and the charge of 8,000/. for a necklace for the 
duchess of Portsmouth was a heavy demand on the Irish exchequer. 

There are many interesting notices of English affairs during the 
troubles of 1673 and 1674. We hear of Nell Gwyn at supper with 
Buckingham and Mr. Speaker, of the king’s speech in opening parliament 
in January 1674, when he ‘ fumbled’ in delivering it, ‘and made it worse 
than in the print.’ More important, we hear of the keen struggle of 
king and parliament, of the strong feeling against the Roman Catholics, 
of the opposition of the commons, and the fears of Charles’s ministers 
for their safety. 

Mr. Airy has done his work as editor well. He has wisely limited his 
notes to mere explanations of persons, and references which would not 
be obvious to the reader; he has therefore left the letters to tell their own 
tale, as they do very clearly. They do not add much to our knowledge of 
the actual events of English history during the years 1672-5, but they 
give excellent illustrations and examples of what we knew before. For 
the history of Ireland they are of great value, as giving not only an 
account of Essex’s rule, but also as giving very clearly, and in his own 
words, the principles and ideas upon which that rule was based. 

G. N. RicHarpson. 
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The Life and Times of Anthony Wood, Antiquary, of Oxford, 1682-1695, 
collected, &c., by ANDREW CxiaARK, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College 
and Vicar of St. Michael’s, Oxford: Vol. I. (Oxford: for the Oxford 
Historical Society, at the Clarendon Press. 1891.) 

The Colleges of Oxford: their History and Traditions. Twenty-one 
Chapters contributed by Members of the Colleges. Edited by ANDREW 
Cuark, M.A. (London: Methuen. 1891.) 


In addition to the diary or autobiography of Anthony Wood already 
edited by Hearne and (both for the ‘ Athenae’ and also for the short-lived 
‘ Kcclesiastical History Society’) by Dr. Bliss, we have in the ‘ Life and 
Times’ now issued by the Oxford Historical Society full information from 
Wood’s hitherto unpublished account-books and other papers, all arranged 
in the nearest chronological order possible, and with much greater 
completeness than Huddesford or the other editors achieved. The 
industry with which this task has been performed by Mr. Clark deserves 
the highest commendation ; but this will come as no novelty to those who 
know his four volumes of the ‘ Register (of Matriculations, Degrees, &c.) 
of the University of Oxford,’ which he has already contributed to the 
publications of the Oxford Historical Society in continuation of the earlier 
volume by the Rev. C. W. Boase, as well as the two thick volumes of 
Wood's ‘ City of Oxford,’ issued by the same society under Mr. Clark’s 
editorship. There is much that is petty in this work, as there is in 
Boswell’s Johnson, or in Pepys, or (shall we not say it) in Evelyn or in 
Madame d’Arblay, and yet how few books are more entertaining than 
these, and how many less instructive ! 

We are all of us small-minded in greater or less degree ; and very few 
there are but take some interest in noting such things as the price of a 
ton of coals or of a cup of coffee two or three centuries ago; while to 
Oxonians past and present, the living picture of town and college life has 
a peculiar charm. Besides this, in. spite of certain peculiarities of 
character, there is in Wood, as also in Hearne—whose ‘ Collections’ 
have been recently edited by Mr. C. E. Doble—a spice of the middle-class 
Englishman which takes our fancy. And even when the glamour of 
romance is dispelled and the gilding rubbed off, as it is most certainly 
in such diaries, there is still a fascination in the history of the Stuart 
times. Oxford in particular had then been brought (wantonly it may 
be) into touch with the pulses of English life. Oxford, within the 
memory of most of us now living, has seen no such stirring times; but 
Anthony Wood in the seventeenth century had an elder brother in the 
siege of Drogheda, and could himself remember the mustering of the 
scholars under arms at Oxford and the king reviewing his ill-fated army, 
and how Charles rode into Christ Church, and how the schoolboys’ heads 
were turned with soldiering, and the scholars’ minds distracted by the 
maids of honour, who came to chapel in what was conventionally supposed 
to be the dress of angels; and then the siege, and the influx of the 
puritans—not all such useless men whén you got to know them, but 
troublesome; and by-and-by the restoration of the Book of Common 
Prayer, and Charles II touching for the king’s evil in Christ Church 
choir. With the instinct of an historian Wood makes his manuscript 
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a history of his own times, all the more valuable, perhaps, because, unlike 
Burnet, he did not himself pass them through the press before they fell 
into his readers’ hands. The criticisms which he passes on the state of 
men and things which he had known have all the freshness of the diary 
written by a young man of talent to please himself, with just the spice of 
expectation that it may sooner or later find other readers. 

Since the days of Ingram and Le Keux not only have fresh documents 
been brought to light, and others rendered more accessible, and the study 
of history developed, but the colleges themselves have been growing their 
own history in more ways than one. Fresh colleges also have been growing 
up: Keble has sprung from the seed which Newman and Manning could 
not take, and presumably would not have wished to take, away with them 
from Oxford, any more than Newman would have rooted up the snap- 
dragon upon the wall. Hertford has revived on the site of that Magdalen 
Hall which was once a nursery of English puritans. In the collection of 
chapters on the colleges which Mr. Clark edits, Mr. Lock has given 
a clear account of the rise and present state of Keble College, thus 
preserving a record of certain facts which in a short time might otherwise 
be forgotten. The vicissitudes of Hart Hall and the curious tale of Dr. 
Richard Newton’s vigorous efforts after college reform in the last century 
have been recounted by Mr. Hastings Rashdall, who, as a former scholar 
of New College, has written the account of that foundation also. He 
devotes three or four of the twenty pages which fall to the share of most 
of the contributors in this collection to tracing the career of a scholar of 
St. Mary Winton, and he has rightly claimed for Wykeham the origination 
of ‘ the Oxford tutorial system.’ Mr. Rashdall’s ‘ Origines of the University 
of Paris’ will be remembered by readers of the EneuisH HisToricaL 
Review. His contribution to the history of the Black Friars in Oxford 
(Oxford Historical Society ‘ Collectanea ’ II., 1890) followed up the line 
suggested by J. R. Green after the publication of a monograph by the 
Rev. W. G. Dimock Fletcher in 1882. 

The account of the collegiate foundation which Walter de Merton 
established to oppose the influence of the regular orders has naturally 
been undertaken by the warden. Dr. Brodrick has revised what he 
brought out in the ‘ Memorials’ of his college in 1885. Among otherthings, 
his description of ‘ scrutinies’ and ‘ variations,’ the ignis regentiwm and rex 
fabarum will be read with interest. An excursus on the Rex Natalicius, 
or Christmas Prince, was contributed to the second volume of ‘ Collectanea ’ 
of the Oxford Historical Society some years ago, by Mr. H. H. Henson, of 
All Souls. Dr. Magrath has told us elsewhere how an inquiry from Mrs. 
Arthur Evans set him to work upon the study of his archives, and we may 
thank her for having done so. Dr. Fowler’s sketches of college life at 
Corpus are fresh and full of valuable matter put forward in an attractive 
way. He has had rather larger scope allowed him in respect of space than 
those authors who have had to treat of colleges which have enjoyed the 
privilege of a separate history already in print. Thus, a special interest 
attaches to the chapter on Balliol College by Mr. Reginald Poole, who 
describes the Renaissance movement. That on Oriel is by Mr. C. L. 
Shadwell, to whom we had already been indebted for the publication of the 
fourteenth-century catalogue of his college library, and who now throws 
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some light upon the influence exercised by former bishops of Lincoln. Mr. 
Llewelyn Thomas tells us how Wales acquired a hold upon the offices of 
the Bodleian in the eighteenth century, and how James Howell and Beau 
Nash and Dr. Johnson, among others, had more or less connexion with 
Jesus College. Pembroke College under the Georges is graphically sketched 
by Mr. Douglas Macleane, while the editor of the volume, Mr. A. Clark, 
contributes a clear account of the constitution, studies, and history of 
Lincoln, including some tales of that college a century ago which rival 
some of Gunning’s reminiscences of Cambridge, but which we will not 
spoil by repetition. 

The editing of the book is admirably done. In view of a future 
reissue, we may here note the misprinting of two names—that of St. 
Cosmas on p. 125, and that of the late bishop of Salisbury on p. 462. A 
summary of the contents of each chapter, though otherwise desirable, 
would probably have made the book just too bulky for a single volume, 
and some of the chapters would have required special skill to epitomise. 
Cur. WorDsworTH. 





Rodney. By Davip Hannay. 





(London: Macmillan. 1891.) 


Mr. Hannay’s ‘ Life of Rodney’ may be called an independent attempt 
by an author who has made a study of sea affairs to measure the place of 
that great admiral in the history of the royal navy. If we do not find it 
all we could wish, it may at least be said that there is room for difference 
of opinion. The author, therefore, will not quarrel with us if we observe 
that he is evidently impressed with the need of departing from the tra- 
ditional treatment of his subject, such as Lord Stanhope adopted from 
Mundy’s Life and Letters of Lord Rodney; and he certainly sueceeds in 
producing a very different picture; but we are not sure that the oldest 
one is not in reality the more truthful. In the first place there seems to 
be some deficiency in the estimate here given of Rodney’s earlier career. 
His conduct in Hawke’s battle off Ushant was so distinguished that it 
might well have been given more fully than in two or three sentences ; 
and his resolute action in bringing Captain Fox to a court-martial might 
well have been employed as a favourable illustration of his similar conduct 
in later years. When engaged in reducing his inefficient subordinates in 
the West India fleet to proper discipline, he was, in reality, using the only 
possible means of saving his country from impending ruin. Many of the 
captains were spoilt by a long peace and violent political strife. As he 
says in one of his excellent letters given by Mundy: ‘It is the misfortune 
of sea officers in general to know little of the world, and to be bred in 
seaport towns where they keep company with few but themselves. This 
makes them so violent in party, so partial to those who have sailed with 
them, and so grossly unjust to others. Do them justice, and make them 
do their duty.’ It is a mistake to disparage Rodney on this point in com- 
parison with Nelson. The principles of the two men were exactly the 
same; but Nelson began his great career‘in command of fleets at a time 
when the navy had already received the training which the long peace 
preceding Rodney’s battles could not give. Himself an elderly man, the 
latter admiral brought to bear on unpromising materials the skill and ex- 
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perience which he had gained in the great school of the old war before 
the peace. In no long time these resolute efforts produced the almost per- 
fect machine which commenced the new era of British naval supremacy. 
As Mr. Hannay justly notes, no special signals were required to make the 
ships astern of Rodney’s flag-ship follow him in the novel manceuvre of 
breaking the line. They did what they saw their admiral do. The infe- 
rence is that, like Nelson, he had discussed the manceuvres of fleets with 
such officers as he had learnt to trust, after having unsparingly weeded 
out, as we know he did, those whom he could not trust. 

We are not quite sure that Rodney’s famous innovation in battle 
tactics ought to be called ‘accidental.’ The exact facts can never be 
known ; and neither Clerk of Eldin nor Sir Charles Douglas ought to be 
robbed of a certain share in the honour; but it is best to admit that the 
idea was ‘ in the air,’ and that Rodney was perfectly familiar with it. At 
the same time he had by no means made up his mind to adopt it asa 
first principle, but only to use it if cireumstances plainly invited him to do 
so. Douglas has the merit of pointing out that a favourable opportunity 
was just then presenting itself; the admiral, who alone had the responsi- 
bility, was not so sure ; but it did not take long to convince him, and in a 
moment the thing was done, the battle won. With regard to this and 
the preceding partial conflicts of the fleets in the same waters, Mr. 
Hannay deserves all praise for enabling his readers to understand how 
much the physical and geographical conditions of the West Indies 
affected the situation. Without some such guidance these naval cam- 
paigns are unintelligible, but they will no longer be so. The influence 
they exerted in the struggle with the American colonies requires 
however more space than is here assigned to the subject, and we 
should have thought it well to notice the extraordinary circumstance 
which might well be said to have changed the fate of the world. The 
Bonetta was sent from England with despatches to Admiral Arbuthnot, 
the inefficient commander at New York, ordering him to detach a squa- 
dron of line-of-battle ships to augment Rodney’s fleet in the West Indies. 
The captain lost a mast, and put into port at the Isle of Providence. 
There he remained for months without acquainting Arbuthnot, and when 
he did so he omitted to send his all-important despatches. The delay left 
Rodney too far inferior to the French to bring them to action. As he 
himself says, and we may well believe, he thus lost his chance of a great 
victory ; nor could he fight his decisive battle for two years. Had the 
French been beaten at the earlier date, the American colonists could not 
have held out as they did, solely though the incompetence of the British 
commanders. The event nung in the balance, and Rodney’s consummate 
skill could hardly but have turned the scale. 

This omission cannot be charged as a fault. It is, however, a matter 
of surprise that the author should fail to measure the real consequences 
of Rodney’s victory when he obtained it at last. It more than saved the 
empire. The king has been called obstinate because he refused to enter- 
tain the idea of peace until France and Spain had been humbled. They 
and the inferior naval powers had taken advantage of the British 
misfortunes to close round the mistress of the seas, and together to de- 
throne her from the imperial position she had attained in the Seven Years 
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War. Never had the country been in a more dangerous and depressed 
condition. Rodney’s yictory was followed by Elliott’s fine defence of 
Gibraltar, and almost instantly the negotiations for peace, an excellent 
one for England, commenced. It gave the country the famous decade of 
rest and recovery so splendidly used by Pitt, and enabled her to decide 
the tremendous struggle brought about by the French Revolution and 
Napoleon. 

Finally, though it is questionable whether Rodney deserves to be placed 
higher than in a bracket with Hawke, next under Blake and Nelson, there is 
a tendency in this book to be economical in praise of the hero’s peculiar 
merits as a man and an officer. Too much is made of his political sub- 
serviency to patrons, of his pecuniary difficulties, and his desire to obtain 
such emoluments as his profession afforded. The political world was in a 
transition stage, a government by an aristocracy under democratic forms ; 
and such a government can only be worked by methods which we of the 
present day rightly call corrupt. Places and pensions, patronage and 
court favour were the motive powers in the formation of government majo- 
rities. Rodney was not only no worse than his neighbours, but with jus- 
tice nurtured a proud consciousness that he was better. He knew well 
that no salaries, no high commands, could be so great as to overbalance 
the national service which it was in his power to perform, and so it turned 
out. The system was bad, but it produced the men who founded the 
modern British empire. Debt was bad, but it was incurred in the elec- 
tions which were necessary for obtaining commands. Rodney was a man 
of honour, an officer devoted to duty, a much more cultivated man than 
naval officers generally were, probably adding, during enforced leisure on 
shore, to the good foundation laid at Harrow. This was what Lord Howe 
also did. He was a fond husband and father, and a man of correct life. 
That he ever drank hard is a mere guess of the author’s, and appears to 
rest on no authority. His courtly manners and good principles made him 
a general favourite, and his grand success at last was the natural crown 
and reward of a life spent in noble service to the king and country whom 
he loved with an old-fashioned loyalty. 

As Mr. Hannay’s book is of merit, and will probably go beyond a first 
edition, it may be well to suggest that the popular style does not require 
such expressions as ‘ one touch more and we can be done with the press- 
gang ’ (p. 42, see also p. 167); or that ‘the British official . . . was a 
very great ass’ (p. 44). The use of ‘catch up’ for ‘overtake’ occurs 
more than once ; and the father of modern science in artillery deserves 
an appellation somewhat more respectful than ‘Sir Howard the gunner’ 
(p. 171). Montacu Burrows. 
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Les Mirabeau: Nouvelles Etudes sur la Société Francaise au XVIII 
Siécle. Par Louis pE Loménre. Vols. 1, IL; Vol. II; Vols. IV, V. 
(Paris: Dentu. 1879, 1889, 1891.) 

Das Leben Mirabeaus. Von Atrrep Stern. 2 vols. (Berlin: S. 
Cronbach. 1889.) 

Vie de Mirabeau. Par A. Mézréres. (Paris: Hachette. 1892.) 


Tue greatness of Honoré Gabriel Riqueti, comte de Mirabeau, as a poli- 
tical thinker, is becoming more generally recognised, as the period in 
which he played his part as a statesman becomes more remote. The 
French revolution is no longer simply looked upon as the chosen battle- 
ground from which modern theorists may draw their examples for imita- 
tion and for warning; it is no longer regarded as an article of political 
faith, necessary for political salvation, to condemn or to glorify Marie 
Antoinette or Mirabeau, Danton or Robespierre. As generations pass 
away, and more especially as the third French republic becomes more 
solidly established, the events which led “to the rise, history, and fall of 
the first French republic will cease to be disputed over by theorists and 
dreamers. They are already leaving the land of political controversy and 
entering the calmer domain-.of history. Ill-informed publicists, both in 
England and on the continent, still take sides, and in the vicious manner 
of their predecessors try to make a reputation by pointing out the mistakes 
committed by various leaders during the French revolution or by extrava- 
gantly praising their actions or their motives. But the small band of 
real historical students, who are now engaged in investigating the history 
of the revolution, are endeavouring by the publication and critical exami- 
nation of documents to discover what actually occurred, without imputing 
motives to individuals or deducing doubtful morals. The lessons of 
history become more obvious when the facts are clearly narrated and the 
reader is left to draw his own conclusions, than when the narrator goes 
out of his way to point out the particular ideas which have occurred to 
him, or, to use the jargon of the antiquated school of historians, en- 
deavours to impress his own individuality or personality upon his 
statement of events. No period has suffered more from the irresponsible 
gambols of half-trained and partial writers than the French revolution. 
Innocently ignorant of the laws.of criticism, and constitutionally unable 
to wade through the mass of material or to appreciate evidence, these 
writers have succeeded in clouding the historical perspective, and have 
imbued the minds of the reading public with their theories instead of 
laying before it a succinct relation of historical facts. 

As the true history of the French revolution is brought to light, and 
the genuine characters and sentiments of the men who played a part in it 
are studied in the light of their real and authentic speeches, writings, and 
doings, the unique position of Mirabeau as the one great political philo- 
sopher of the period becomes more manifest. A recent writer, in a notice 
on Mr. Burd’s excellent edition of Machiavelli's ‘ Prince,’ remarked with 
great felicity that Aristotle, Machiavelli, De Retz, and Mirabeau are the 
only four political thinkers who have considered politics as a science, and 
have treated statecraft abstractly as divorced from general morality. 
Their political wisdom, as expressed in their writings, surpasses that of 
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the accredited writers on the theory of government, for they alone look 
on political problems from a purely practical point of view. The ques- 
tions of right or wrong, of justice or injustice, are entirely subordinated 
by them to considerations of expediency. Machiavelli soberly discusses 
whether a prince need keep his word of honour; Mirabeau with equal 
seriousness recommends an elaborate system of duplicity to the king, 
whose secret adviser he was. As the waste of time caused by examin- 
ing purely theoretical conceptions of government becomes more obvious, 
and men cease to trouble their minds with abstract ideas, the works of 
the four great practical political thinkers whose names have been men- 
tioned will be studied with the more intentness, for from them can be 
learnt more important lessons than from all the speculators on forms of 
government. The vehicles by which these thinkers convey the results of 
their experience and of their reflections differ greatly in form, and there 
may yet be some modern students who do not rank the ‘ Memoirs’ of the 
Cardinal de Retz, and the ‘ Notes for the Court’ of Mirabeau, with the 
‘ Politics’ of Aristotle, and with the ‘ Prince’ and the ‘ Discourses’ of 
Machiavelli. This is caused by the fact that De Retz and Mirabeau have 
hitherto been generally considered as politicians rather than as political 
thinkers. But as ages pass by, it may be taken for granted that a time 
will come when the epochs of the Fronde and of the first stage of the 
French revolution of 1789 will be studied mainly as the framework for 
the thoughts of De Retz and Mirabeau, just as the career of Cesar Borgia 
in Italy is now chiefly interesting in the light of the thoughts on general 
politics which it suggested to Machiavelli. 

This exalted view of the importance of Mirabeau is not taken by the 
biographers whose names stand at the head of this review. The MM. 
de Loménie, Professor Stern, and M. Méziéres look upon him as a states- 
man, a man of letters, a turbulent politician, and a singularly remarkable 
man, but they have not treated him as one of the great political thinkers 
of the world, a man to be ranked with Aristotle and Machiavelli. It 
would take too long for the present reviewer in a critical notice on 
biographical works to give the reasons with chapter and verse for his 
conviction of the correctness of this view of Mirabeau, but he has stated 
it here in order to emphasise the importance and interest which arises 
from a detailed examination of the life and works of the greatest thinker 
of the revolutionary period. Mirabeau ought not to be considered only 
as a character in the histury of the French revolution; he deserves 
careful study at the hands of all students of political science. A com- 
parison of the views of De Retz and Mirabeau with those of Machiavelli 
and Aristotle on politics in its highest sense would afford more valuable 
lessons for a statesman than the analysis of abstract treatises on govern- 
ment, even when written by philosophers of the high mental calibre of 
Hobbes and Montesquieu. And it is probable that in the time to come 
the comments of the great masters of practical politics, who rest their 
conclusions on their own experience and the lessons of history, will take 
the place at present occupied in education by the study of the speculations 
of abstract thinkers. 

Mirabeau has never been adequately considered from this point of 
view. The ‘ Correspondance entre le Comte de Mirabeau et le Comte de 
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la Marck,’ which contains the embodiment of his political wisdom, has 
never been reprinted. But his biography has now been exhaustively 
treated from two distinct points of view in French and in German, by a 
French man of letters, and by a Swiss professor belonging to the German 
school of industrious investigators, so that it is now possible to under- 
stand the sequence of his career. The first requisite for grasping the 
significance of the remarks of a great political thinker is to have a know- 
ledge of the events of his life, so as to be able to discount the effect of 
the prejudices which must be inherent in the mind of every man, how- 
ever philosophical may be his natural temperament. The second 
requisite is to have a thorough and accurate acquaintance with the history 
of the time in which he lived, so as to understand the immediate bearing 
of his remarks, and thus be able to deduce their ultimate application to 
general circumstances. For Machiavelli these requisites have been 
fully supplied. Not only his biography but the events of his time in 
relation to his career have been carefully studied in recent years. For 
Aristotle, alas! the same complete illustration can never be given. For 
De Retz, the materials are ample, and only need to be sifted and arranged. 
For Mirabeau the two larger of the works under review give the necessary 
biographical information ; and the labours of the new school of historians 
are fast clearing away obscurities and laying bare the exact facts of the 
period in which he lived and played his part. 

The sub-title of the French work which stands at the head of this 
article, ‘Etudes sur la Société Francaise au XVIII* Siéele,’ gives one 
of the points of view from which the five volumes composing it have been 
written. M. Louis de Loménie, the academician, won his seat among 
the forty of the academy by his admirable studies of French society in 
the eighteenth century, of which the best known are his books on Beau- 
marchais and the Comtesse de Rochefort. The labours of a lifetime had 
ziven him a knowledge of the France of the eighteenth century in every 
aspect, literary, artistic, social, and political, which has never been 
rivalled, and to this knowledge he added the mastery of an exquisite 
style, uniting the merits of the best French writers of the present 
century to the airy grace of their predecessors of the ancien régime. He 
undertook to write upon Mirabeau, when in the full possession of his 
great powers, matured by his literary experience. Every source of 
information was laid open to him, and his industry took advantage of 
them all. But the greatest advantage, which he was given over every 
other writer who has investigated the career of Mirabeau, consisted in 
the loan to him of the mass of material collected by M. Lucas de 
Montigny, who veiled his relationship to the great orator under his 
designation of the fils adoptif de Mirabeaw. M. de Montigny had made 
use of his special sources of knowledge and of Mirabeau’s manuscripts to 
compile the eight volumes published under the title of ‘Mémoires de 
Mirabeau.’ In this work, however, filial piety is more conspicuous than 
historical or literary ability, and all readers felt on its perusal that the 
life of Mirabeau yet remained to be written, that the career of Mirabeau 
yet remained to be explained, that the character of Mirabeau yet 
remained to be elucidated. Some years after the publication of the 
‘ Mémoires’ the ‘ Correspondance entre Mirabeau et la Marck’ appeared, 
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throwing a flood of light on the life, the political opinions and actions, 
and the character of the statesman, and supplying the key to the enigma 
of his conduct during the revolution. Since that time the history of the 
revolution as a whole is being explored in all its darkest recesses, and truth 
is being substituted for declamation in the consideration of its problems. 
It was therefore with different qualifications, and under changed con- 
ditions to those which beset M. de Montigny, that M. Louis de Loménie 
undertook to write the life of Mirabeau. He did not project a mere 
biography. He resolved rather to study the man in relation to his 
century, and to show alike how he influenced his period and how his 
period influenced him. And further M. Louis de Loménie, understand- 
ing the marvellous complexity of the character and genius of his subject, 
determined to write the history of his family. The question of the 
heredity of genius was not twenty years ago the burning topic it is to- 
day. But M. Louis de Loménie saw how the nature of his ancestors, 
of the brave old soldier grandfather, of the economist father, and of 
the self-sacrificing uncle, all helped to explain the character of 
Mirabeau. He understood that Mirabeau’s tumultuous youth and his 
wandering manhood formed factors in the development of his genius. 
With these various considerations fully grasped, M. de Loménie called 
his great work, which was to be the crowning pinnacle of his literary 
fame, ‘ Les Mirabeau.’ The first two volumes, which, with their graphic 
portraiture of a family history in the eighteenth century, with their 
admirable studies of the physiocrat Marquis de Mirabeau, the Ami des 
Hommes, and of the gallant Bailli de Mirabeau, were on their appearance 
in 1879 recognised as a French classic, were all that their gifted author 
was enabled to complete. The unfinished torso of a great work excited 
the keenest admiration, and the present reviewer in the preface to the 
first volume of his ‘ History of the French Revolution,’ published ‘in 
1886, ventured to speak ‘of the regretted death of the Academician, 
Louis de Loménie, after the publication of the first two volumes of his 
great work “ Les Mirabeau,”’ from the style of which it may well be said 
that the greatest loss the history of the French revolution has received 
for many years was the author’s death before completing the life of the 
greatest statesman of the whole period.’ 

Fortunately, the labour of M. Louis de Loménie has not been thrown 
away. His son, M. Charles de Loménie, had the materials for the com- 
pletion of the work, and the notes of the deceased author at his disposal, 
and now, after an interval of twelve years, the final volumes of ‘ Les 
Mirabeau’ have appeared. With rare self-abnegation M. Charles de 
Loménie has refused to place his name upon the title-page of a work which 
does honour both to his father and himself, and is content to style him- 
self le continwateur. His greatest merit is that he has understood his 
father’s design. He has made discreet use of his material, and has given 
for the first time a real picture of Mirabeau himself, and a veracious ac- 
count of the events of his political career. In a work of such magnitude, 
there are, of course, as it is inevitable there must be, some little points to 
which a carping critic might take exception. In certain details it may 
appear that M. Charles de Loménie has under-estimated the importance 
of Mirabeau’s action; and in other places it may seem that he has not 
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appreciated exactly the bent of Mirabeau’s political views. But it is un- 
gracious for a student of the French revolution as a whole to point out 
what he may deem to be blemishes in so great a work; it would be ex- 
tremely unwise of him to insist on the correctness of his particular 
opinions in opposition to the carefully weighed judgments of a biographer 
who has spent so many years in studying the life of his hero in its 
minutest circumstances. It is enough to say that the promise of the 
early volumes by the father is fully carried out in the concluding volumes 
by the son, and that the compliment which M. Charles de Loménie would 
best appreciate, that it is difficult to distinguish between his work and 
that of M. Louis de Loménie, may fairly be paid to him. 

Professor Alfred Stern’s ‘Das Leben Mirabeaus,’ which appeared two 
years before the concluding volumes of Loménie’s ‘ Les Mirabeau,’ is a 
work on an entirely different scale. Instead of five large volumes 
averaging from 500 to 700 pages, it consists of two small volumes of 
something over 800 pages each. Professor Stern divides his work into 
almost equal portions, treating of Mirabeau before and during the 
revolution. It is of more than ordinary merit, showing on every page 
the laborious research which characterises the modern German school of 
historians, and the thorough knowledge of the events of the French 
revolution to be expected from the discoverer, or at least the first ex- 
ponent of the importance, of Karl Oelsner’s ‘ Luzifer, oder gereinigte 
Beitriige zur Geschichte der franzésischen Revolution.’ Though in no 
sense a great historical work or a great literary production, it deserves, 
and doubtless will receive, careful attention at the hands of all students 
of the period. Its very succinctness and avoidance of declamation give 
it a sphere of usefulness, and it is, on the whole, the best extant bio- 
graphy of Mirabeau to put into the hands of a student who has not the 
leisure to read the more elaborate work of the two De Loménies, or the 
funds to purchase it. 

When it comes to analysing the actual amount of new documentary 
material published in these two important works, it becomes obvious that 
M. Lucas de Montigny in the ‘ Mémoires de Mirabeau,’ and M. de Bacourt 
in the ‘ Correspondance entre Mirabeau et la Marck,’ did not leave much 
for subsequent research to discover. M. Charles de Loménie in an ap- 
pendix to his fifth and last volume gives a few letters, hitherto unprinted, 
of which the most interesting is a letter from the orator to his uncle, the 
Bailli de Mirabeau, whose attractive character, exhibiting both the good 
qualities and the prejudices of the eighteenth century, has been so ad- 
mirably delineated by M. Louis de Loménie. It is dated 28 Oct. 1789, 
and shows how at the height of his fame Mirabeau could find time to 
write a long letter to the most estimable of his relations. In the following 
words he respectfully combats the Bailli’s attachment to the dying ancien 
régime, which had been expressed with regard to the frantic proceedings 
of the Constituent Assembly on 4 Aug. 1789. 

* Ce que vous me faites l"honneur de me dire sur la précipitation des 
arrétés du 4 aotit est encore entiérement conforme a mes principes, mais 
je ne puis croire, quand méme la plus grande partie du royaume n’aurait 
pas adhéré 4 ces arrétés, que l’Assemblée ait excédé ses mandats. Au 
lieu d’une renonciation, bien moins solennelle qu’un décret, j’aurais 
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voulu que toutes les questions des priviléges et des fiefs eussent été 
discutées. On aurait moins détruit, mais on aurait excité moins de pré- 
vention ; chaque parti aurait regagné par la conciliation des esprits ce 
qu'il aurait perdu par des sacrifices. On aurait du moins évité d’écraser 
sous un monceau de ruines 1’édifice naissant de la liberté. Ce n’est pas, 
mon trés cher oncle, que j’aie le moindre regret & l’abolition du systéme 
féodal. Je connais sur cela vos respectables principes. Vous pensez qu’un 
seigneur de fief n’est qu’un utile protecteur de ses vassaux, et jugeant 
des autres par vous-méme, des principes par votre cceur, ou de ce qui 
est possible par ce que vous faites, vous craignez, qu’exposé & toute la 
voracité de gens de palais, et & toutes les rapines des usuriers, le peuple 
des campagnes soit désormais sans défense. Mais veuillez bien penser, 
mon trés cher oncle, que pour le malheur de l’humanité des seigneurs 
qui vous ressemblent sont trés rares.’ 

The concluding sentences of this most interesting letter display the 
affectionate nature of Mirabeau. The graceful words in which he pro- 
tests his unaltered attachment for his scapegrace brother, Mirabeau- 
Tonneau, his love for his uncle, and even his respect for his tyrannical 
father, deserve quotation. 

‘Les conseils,’ he says, ‘ par lesquels vous avez daigné terminer votre 
lettre m’ont pénétré tout 4 la fois de reconnaissance et de respect. Ce ne 
sera jamais en vain que je me rappellerai votre précieux exemple et celui 
de mon respectable pére. Le défaut de concorde domestique m’a assez 
causé de maux pour que je doive en ‘sentir tout le prix; et je me croirais 
bien malheureux si je pouvais prévoir que jamais aucune diversité 
d’opinion fit capable de diminuer ou d’affaiblir le tendre attachement que 
j'ai pour le second neveu de mon oncle. Je m’apercois trop tard que je 
vous écris une bien longue et fatiguante lettre, mais pardonnez & la satis- 
faction que j’éprouve 4 m’entretenir avec vous. Des succés dans la tribune, 
des applaudissements dans la galerie, et méme le despotisme de 1’éloquence, 
ne valent pas un quart d’heure d’une occupation qui réunit parfaitement 
pour mon cceur le devoir et le sentiment.’ 

M. Charles de Loménie also gives in this appendix an admirable biblio- 
graphy of the works of Mirabeau, whether published under his own name 
or anonymously, and of all the literature which has been printed about 
him. The most interesting portion of this bibliography is the list of 
Mirabeau’s unprinted works, formerly in the possession of M. Lucas de 
Montigny; these manuscripts have been freely used by M. Charles de 
Loménie, and the most curious of them seems to be the sermon which he 
composed for a protestant pastor under the title of: ‘de la nécessité 
d’une autre vie et des consolations de l’homme juste sur la terre.’ Both 
M. de Loménie and Professor Stern have paid great attention to the 
question of the use Mirabeau made of collaborators for his speeches in the 
Constituent Assembly ; both authors have frequently consulted the valuable 
information afforded by M. Philippe Plan’s book on Reybaz, published in 
1874 under the title of ‘ Un collaborateur de Mirabeau ;’ and from their 
painstaking researches we are enabled considerably to amplify the list of 
speeches, in which Mirabeau used the services of collaborators, given in 
M. Aulard’s ‘Les Orateurs de l’Assemblée Constituante,’ pp. 165, 166. 
Professor Stern also prints several valuable letters of and docu- 
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ments on Mirabeau in appendices to his volumes, of which may be par- 
ticularised his quotations from Karl Oelsner and from the unpublished 
memoirs of the Italian adventurer Gorani, of whom M. Mare Monnier 
has given such a striking picture in his ‘Un Aventurier Italien du siécle 
dernier,’ 1885. 

It only remains to be said that, observing strictly the wholesome tone 
which is so perceptible in all the works of the modern French and German 
schools of historians, neither M. de Loménie nor Professor Stern has 
written a eulogy of Mirabeau or an apology for Mirabeau. Both books 
are sober studies, not frantic declamations. If anything, his latest 
biographers fail to understand his greatness as a political thinker, 
and underrate his influence. They write of him as a man, an 
orator, a politician, not as a great statesman. This makes their 
books the more valuable; for when, in the future, some competent 
writer undertakes to discuss Mirabeau as one of the world’s great 
thinkers, and not merely as a leader in the early years of the French 
revolution, he will have at his disposal a body of authentic infor- 
mation on Mirabeau’s life and the part he took in public affairs 
which will make his task comparatively easy. Professor Stern, it may be 
added, gives but a short and bare Personenregister in the place of an 
index, while M. de Loménie gives no index at all. It is to be hoped that 
in a future edition M de Loménie will repair this omission, for the 
undoubted value of ‘Les Mirabeau,’ not only to students of the French 
revolution but to all readers of modern history and modern literature, 
will be immensely enhanced by the addition of a thorough classified index 
to the five volumes. 

Since the above notice was written, M. A. Méziéres, the academician, 
has published a popular life of Mirabeau. Such a book for the use of the 
general reader was made necessary by the more elaborate works, which 
have been noticed. M. Méziéres is in many respects well qualified for the 
task he has undertaken. He was an intimate friend of M. Louis de 
Loménie, and appreciated his labours, and at the same time he is a suc- 
cessful man of letters, whose writings are universally popular. His ‘ Vie 
de Mirabeau’ ranks among the best of his books; it is both interestingly 
and gracefully written, and its facts are based on the best and latest 
authorities. It is essentially a book for the general reader, and not for 
the student, and is certain to attain a large circulation. The memory of 
M. Louis de Loménie is fittingly honoured by the completion of his last 
and greatest work by his son, M. Charles de Loménie, and by the popu- 
larisation of the results of his researches by his friend and colleague at 
the academy, M. Méziéres. H. Morse STEPHeEns. 





Mémoires du Général Baron de Marbot. 8 vol. (Paris: Plon. 1891.) 


THESE memoirs are worthy of the immense popularity which they have 
gained. Rarely have the events of a remarkable epoch been presented to 
the world in a form so attractive, and at the same time so accurate. 
Their merit lies primarily in their very simplicity. Their author, a man 
of undoubted honour, was himself present at nearly all the great historic 
battles during the period between 1798 and 1815. He was aide-de-camp 
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successively to five of the most distinguished French marshals. He 
commanded the 23rd Chasseurs, which formed part of the second army 
corps during the Russian campaign of 1812. He was at Madrid with Murat, 
at Saragossa with Lannes. He was present at Corunna; he later accom- 
panied Masséna to Portugal. His descriptions of Marengo, Austerlitz, 
Jena, Eylau, Friedland, Essling, and Wagram are excellent. The light 
he throws upon Busaco and Fuentes d’Onoro is most valuable. He was 
a witness not only of Napoleon’s greatest triumphs, but also of his 
disasters, such as the passage of the Beresina, Leipzig and Waterloo. 
He saw the emperor’s system, which proved so successful in Germany and 
Italy, fail in Poland, in Russia, and in Portugal. After the fall of Napoleon 
he was compelled to leave France, but returned in 1830, served as general 
under the duke of Orleans at Antwerp and in Algiers, was made a baron 
and peer of France in 1845, and died in 1854. 

These memoirs must be taken seriously. The personal adventures of 
Marbot, his hairbreadth escapes, his hazardous expeditions, his anecdotes 
of the many famous French soldiers of the period, are sufficient by 
themselves to render his reminiscences peculiarly interesting. But in 
addition to the author’s own experiences we have a first-hand account of 
many well-known events and celebrated battles, we have short biographies 
of Napoleon’s marshals and some striking reflections on the policy 
pursued by the directory, and later by the emperor. It is very instructive 
to compare Marbot’s account of the battles in the Spanish peninsula with 
that of Napier. The ‘ Souvenirs d’un Officier Polonais’—one General 
de Brandt—whose interesting little volume is not so well known as it 
deserves to be, can also with advantage be read side by side with Marbot’s 
description of his Spanish and Russian campaigns. 

Though these memoirs add little to our knowledge of the revolu- 
tionary period, they do add something. They confirm our view that 
the majority of the conventionals were after all men of very mediocre 
capacity, and that their tenure of power was in the main due to the stupidity 
and cowardice of the masses. J’ai vu, writes Marbot, pendant mon 
exil en 1815, wne foule de conventionnels qui, obligés comme moi de 
sortir de France, n’avaient pas la moindre fermeté, et qui m’ont avoué 
depuis qu’ils n’avaient voté la mort de Louis XVI et une foule de décrets 
odieux que pour sauver leur propre téte. Wehave a very clear account 
of the relations between the directory and Masséna before the battle of 
Ziirich. Had it not been for the good sense of one of the aides-de-camp 
of Marbot’s father, Masséna would have been dismissed, and probably the 
French cause ruined. Sieyés’s intrigues before and after the return of 
Bonaparte from Egypt are well described, as is Bernadotte’s plot with its 
wide ramifications in 1801 to overthrow the First Consul. Later on, in 
1806, Marbot had excellent opportunities for studying the actual condition 
of the Prussian army, and his account of the military power of Frederick 
William ITI is very instructive. His campaigning in Spain and Portugal 
as aide-de-camp successively to Bernadotte, Murat, Lannes, and Masséna 
is most interesting. During 1808 arid 1809 he witnessed the opening 
scenes of the Peninsular War. He rescued Godoy, and took part in the 
suppression of the insurrection in Madrid when the Spaniards, furious at 
Napoleon’s perfidious conduct at Bayonne, turned against Murat and gave 
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the French troops an experience of street fighting. Sent by Murat with 
the news of the suppression of this outbreak, he had a very characteristic 
interview with Napoleon, and was present at the well-known scene between 
Charles IV and his son Ferdinand. On Murat’s elevation to the throne 
of Naples in June 1808 Marbot returned to Paris, but in November was 
again at Bayonne as aide-de-camp to Lannes, whom he was to serve till 
the death of that intrepid general after Essling. The gravity of the 
situation in Spain had become apparent to Napoleon, and the young and 
feeble conscripts who had excited the derision of the Spaniards were being 
rapidly reinforced by large bodies of infantry and cavalry, veterans who 
had fought at Jena, Eylau, and Friedland. Marbot’s account of the 
campaign ending with Corunna and of the siege of Saragossa brings out 
vividly the rapidity of the emperor’s movements, his hatred of the 
English, the bitter hostility of the Spaniards and their patriotic 
determination to die sooner than yield to the French. Marbot asserts 
that the real credit of the defence of Saragossa belongs to General Saint- 
Mare, a Belgian officer, and not to Palafox, who upon the opening of the 
siege became seriously ill and remained so till after the fall of the town. 

In April 1810 Marbot, after the conclusion of the Wagram campaign, 
returned to Spain as aide-de-camp to Masséna, filled with presentiments 
of evil which were fully justified in the campaigns of that and the 
following year. The descriptions of the battles will be read with great 
interest, and though there is little new matter to be found in them it is 
an advantage to have so excellent an account from the French side. Stiil 
more valuable is Marbot’s exposition of the causes of the failure of the 
French in Spain. Misunderstandings and jealousies prevailed among the 
marshals during the German and Russian campaigns, but in Spain, 
owing to Napoleon’s absence, the effects of the dissensions were particularly 
disastrous. L’anarchie la plus compléte régna parmi les maréchaucx et 
chefs des divers corps de l’armée frangaise. Chacun, se considérant comme 
indépendant, se bornait a défendre la province ocewpée par ses propres 
troupes, et ne voulait préter secours, ni en hommes ni en subsistances, d 
ceux de ses camarades qui gouvernaient les contrées voisines. Of the 
numerous instances adduced by Marbot to prove the existence of these 
fatal squabbles the most noticeable is, perhaps, that of Bessiéres, whose 
refusal to co-operate with Masséna during the battle of Fuentes d’Onoro 
was on a par with his quarrel with Lannes at Essling and his fatal 
advice to Napoleon at Moskova. The principal cause of the jealousies 
among the generals in Spain was, according to Marbot, the continued 
presence of Madame X. with Masséna’s force. In fact, we have now a 
clear, unvarnished account of Masséna’s life during the Peninsular war, and 
with it a valuable addition to our knowledge of the causes of the French 
disasters. On the whole, in spite of his occasional dilatoriness and avarice, 
Masséna’s reputation as a general will probably be raised after the perusal 
of these memoirs. He fought Busaco against his better judgment; he 
refused to attack the English lines at Torres Vedras; he held Wellington 
in check by his admirable choice of the position of Santarem ; his retreat 
from Portugal was a masterpiece. Had it not been for his solicitude for 
Madame X., and had the other marshals always loyally co-operated with 
him, Masséna’s list of victories would have been largely augmented. 
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In chap. xxxi. of vol. ii. there is a description of Soult’s campaign 
in Portugal, chiefly interesting on account of the light thrown upon 
his relations with the Portuguese. Marbot declares that the crown 
of Portugal was formally offered to Soult. The circumstances connected 
with the matter have never been thoroughly explained, and consequently 
Marbot’s contribution towards the elucidation of this curious episode in 
Soult’s career is distinctly worth attention. In his account of the retreat 
from Moscow he criticises several of Ségur’s statements and denies that. 
the troops were ever reduced to eat human flesh. He treats too with the 
utmost scorn Ségur’s attempts to palliate the conduct of the Austrian 
Schwartzenburg, who commanded the right wing of the French army in 
1812. He was keenly alive to the dangerous consequences of allowing 
the two wings of the army to be composed of Prussians and Austrians 
respectively; he thoroughly comprehended the main causes of the collapse 
of the expedition to Russia, and lays them before us in a remarkably 
lucid manner; he approved of and defends Napoleon’s departure from 
Smorgoni. 

Though there is no description of the Hundred Days, or of the battle 
of Waterloo, one of his letters on Waterloo, written in 1830 to Grouchy, 
contains a remarkable account of a very serious mistake made by 
Napoleon, and throws somé additional light on the emperor’s plan of 
operations. In this highly interesting letter Marbot tells us how he, as 
colonel of the 7th Hussars, was sent with his regiment and a battalion 
of infantry to form a junction with Grouchy, whom Napoleon expected to 
join him after defeating the Prussians at Wavre. Though it soon became 
evident to Marbot that the Prussians and not Grouchy’s detachment were 
advancing in force, Napoleon insisted que cette troupe ne powvatt étre que 
le corps du maréchal Grouchy venant de Limal, et poussant devant lui 
quelques Prussiens égarés. With these Prussiens égarés, whose arrival, 
expected and arranged for by Wellington, was to prove so momentous for 
the French cause, Marbot sustained a long and terrible struggle in the 
evening of that fatal day. Grouchy’s operations have, as is well known, 
been the subject of much dispute. Marbot states that it is his conviction 
that the emperor expected the arrival of Grouchy’s force at Waterloo. 
But, as he says, swr quoi cet espoir était-tl fondé ? 

The general value of these memoirs is greatly enhanced by the fact 
that Marbot had many opportunities of seeing Napoleon, and the numerous 
anecdotes of the emperor, of his conduct in Portugal, in Germany, and in 
Russia, of his magnanimity, courage, knowledge of men, of his obstinacy, 
blindness, and other shortcomings, constitute one of the great attractions 
of the volumes, and enable us to form a truer estimate than before of this 
splendid genius. Marbot’s admiration for Napoleon was unbounded, and 
his memoirs testify in the most telling manner to the extraordinary spell 
exercised over his soldiers by the emperor. But devotion to his chief 
does not prevent him from giving us some very valuable criticisms of the 
conduct and policy of Napoleon. His political audacity is well exemplified 
in the account of his meeting with Marbot’s father at Lyons on his return 
from Egypt, while the French occupation of Spain calls forth a severe 
comment from Marbot, who tells us that he could not but recognise que 
notre cause était mauvaise, et que les Espagnols avaient raison de chercher 
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a repousser des étrangers qui, aprés s’étre présentés chez eux en amis, 
voulaient détréner leur sowverain et s’emparer du royaume par la force ! 
The choice of Marmont to supersede Masséna in 1811 était wne des erreurs 
de Napoléon, as was the trust imposed in Baraguay d’Hilliers, whose 
cowardice during the retreat from Moscow only escaped punishment by 
his opportune death at Berlin. Throughout these volumes he carefully 
notes Napoleon’s errors, political as well as military, the principal of 
which were recognised by the emperor himself in later days. Marbot 
laments the armistice of Bautzen, but he thoroughly appreciates the skill 
shown by Napoleon in the campaign of 1814 in France, when he truly 
declares that the emperor surpassed himself. Jamais général n’avait 
fait preuve de tant de talents, ni réalisé d’aussi grandes choses avec 
d’aussi faibles ressowrces. The history of Napoleon has yet to be written, 
but it will be difficult to find a more striking picture of the emperor in 
the battle-field than that which is here presented to us. 

It must always, however, be remembered that Marbot knew little of 
the working of the political machine, and it is very obvious from his 
memoirs that he was not behind the scenes. He was merely a pawn in 
the great game that was being played. He can criticise a military move- 
ment, but his statements about the ordinary political events of his time 
are often inaccurate and misleading. He declares, for instance, that 
Napoleon had no intention of executing the duc d’Enghien, and that the 
death of that prince was due to the over-zeal of Savary. M. Henri 
Welschinger has finally dissipated that legend, if indeed any doubt ever 
existed as to who was really responsible for the death of Enghien. Marbot’s 
whole account too of Villeneuve’s expedition is full of errors. He had 
no idea that it was the forward policy of the Austrians and Russians 
and not the delay of Villeneuve’s fleet that necessitated Napoleon’s march 
to the Danube. His charge against the Englishman Trant (whose name 
he spells as Trent) has been amply refuted by Napier, and it is not true 
to say, Aussi le nom de Trent est-il devenu infadme méme en Angleterre. 
Zealous and capable soldier as he was, Marbot occasionally is wrong in 
his judgment in purely military matters. The Prussians did not fight 
badly at Jena, as he asserts, and his bias against Bernadotte may have 
led him to affirm that it was through his treachery that Davout was at 
Auerstadt exposed to enormous odds. He was wrong too in trying to 
persuade Masséna to attack the English lines of Torres Vedras, and Ney 
and Reynier were probably wise in asserting that the lines were impreg- 
nable, though the insubordination of the former is almost unparalleled in 
military history. In considering Marbot’s highly interesting sketches of 
Napoleon’s marshals allowance must throughout be made for his personal 
likes and dislikes. He had no affection for Bernadotte; he expected 
promotion after Fuentes d’Onoro, and his disappointment probably has 
accentuated the severity of some of his criticisms of Masséna. Still his 
portraits are always worthy of the closest attention. Augereau’s character 
is presented to us in an unusually favourable light; Junot and Oudinot 
come in for severe castigation: the ability of St. Cyr is recognised while 
his weaknesses are revealed. 

The clearness of the narrative and the charming frankness of the 
author almost disarm criticism. One is, for example, so carried away by 
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the thrilling story of the retreat from Moscow, and of the heroic endurance 
of Marbot and other generals, that one finds oneself sympathising with his 
invectivesagainst the ‘traitor’ York and the treasonable conduct of Schwart- 
zenburg. Heis fair on the whole to the enemies of France. He recognises 
the immense superiority of the English fire and formation in the Pe- 
ninsular.war as one of the principal causes of the French reverses; he speaks 
of the ‘ brilliant campaign’ of Wellington in 1812; he alludes to Stein as a 
man of ‘ talent and enterprise.’ Where Marbot excels is in his descriptions 
of battles. His picture of Eylau is brilliant, and his adventures there 
with his charger Lisette seem almost incredible. His remarkable escape 
at the storming of Ratisbon and his perilous mission from Tudela to 
Aranda are narrated in a most graphic manner. Perhaps his faculty for 
describing dramatic situations is best seen in his account of his interview 
with Napoleon in 1809 in the monastery of Mélk, before crossing the Danube 
by night to try and kidnap an Austrian soldier to supply the emperor with 
some essential information. Me prenant alors par la main, le maréchal 
owvre la fenétre du balcon qui domine au loin le Danube, dont l’immense 
largeur, triplée en ce moment par une trés forte inondation, était de prés 
d'une liewe ! . . . Un vent des plus impétueux agitait le flewve dont nous 
entendions mugir les vagues. Il plewvait a torrents, et la nuit était des 
plus obscures ; on apercevait néanmoins de l'autre cété wne immense ligne 
de feux de bivowac. Lannes having explained the nature of the proposed 
hazardous expedition, Napoleon made the characteristic observation—‘ Re- 
marquez bien que ce n'est pas un ordre que je vous donne ; c’est un désir 
que j’exprime.’ The spirit of battle runs through the three volumes. 
One realises as one reads the accounts of the various campaigns how small 
a value was placed on life. Animated by devotion to their emperor, officers 
and men vied with each other in taking part in forlorn hopes. The whole 
story of the storming of Ratisbon in 1809 is a capital instance of the 
enthusiasm which pervaded all ranks of the Grande Armée. The war 
fever affected men in different ways. General Macard, who commanded 
a division of cavalry in 1799 at Nice, was accustomed before making a 
charge to strip himself to the waist. Captain Boll, a Wolhynien, who 
served with great bravery in the French service in Spain, according to 
General de Brandt’s testimony, dressed himself with special care before 
going into action. ‘ Les jours de bataille,’ disait-il, ‘sont nos jours de 
féte.’ 

Marbot, unlike many bons racontewrs, does not pretend to be omniscient. 
He confesses his inability to criticise fully the battle of Leipzig, since, being 
colonel of a regiment which had its position assigned to it, he was compelled 
to remain at his post. In the earlier campaigns, as aide-de-camp, he had 
excellent opportunities of observing the arrangement and conduct of the 
various divisions of the armies engaged, and some of his criticisms are, 
from a military point of view, well worth attention. For instance, his 
condemnation of Napoleon’s action in sending Mortier with a large force 
down the left bank of the Danube during the campaign of 1805 seems 
decidedly sound. His criticisms always‘ give one the impression of being 
the carefully considered opinions of a man of great military experience, 
and are always put forward with marked modesty. Touches of dry humour 
are by no means infrequent. After the coronation of the emperor in 
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December 1804, the marshals gave a great ball in his honour, and the 
aides-de-camp had the duty of distributing the tickets. Tout Paris, says 
Marbot, voulait en avoir ; aussi les aides-de-camp furent-ils assaillis de 
lettres et de demandes ; je n’eus jamais autant d’amis! He is keenly 
alive to the irony of fate when Napoleon, preparing to enter Moscow at 
the head of his victorious forces, hears of the defeat of his armies in Spain. 
He notes, too, with grim humour how the officer who brought the des- 
patches from Spain, and who insisted on taking part in the battle of 
Moskova, was wounded: C’était venir chercher une balle de bien loin! 
Some of the personal adventures in these volumes may be highly 
coloured, the spelling of Portuguese and English names requires revision, the 
knowledge shown of political events is at times faulty; but these exceptions 
made, it can safely be said that a more thrilling history of the Napoleonic 
campaigns in Spain, Germany, and Russia has never before appeared. 
ARTHUR HASSALL. 


Histoire Diplomatique de l’Europe depwis l’Ouverture du Congrés de 
Tienne jusqu’a la Cléture dw Congrés de Berlin (1814-1878). Par 
A. Desipour. 2 vols. (Paris: Alean. 1891.) 


M. Desrpour, who is already known by a series of short studies on the 
period of the empire, has now attempted a more ambitious work. His 
object is, retracer dans un enchainement raisonné, non tout ce que la 
diplomatie a fait de 1814 da 1878, mais ce en quoi elle a contribué, 
durant cette période, a restawrer, a affirmer ow a compromettre la 
paix générale de l'Europe (i. p. vii). He excludes, that is, the con- 
sideration of all international relations concerned with commercial 
questions, and the efforts of diplomatists to settle a code of international 
law, except so far as they are connected with purely political history. 
The subject, even limited in this way, is a sufficiently serious undertaking. 
This book, however, is only the first sketch of a larger work to which the 
author proposes to devote the remainder of his life. Il n'est que l’ébauche 
d'un ouvrage plus étendu, plus dominant, auquel je voudrais consacrer 
le reste de ma vie. 

This statement explains the merits and defects of the book. As a 
history of the period it would scarcely be considered satisfactory; as a 
preliminary sketch it has great merits. To take one case, M. Debidour 
advisedly and deliberately never quotes his authorities for any statement ; 
almost the only exceptions are passages at the beginning of the book 
dealing with subjects which he has treated at greater length in his earlier 
work. He contents himself with quoting at the beginning of each chapter 
the authorities for it. Je n’indique pas ici mes autorités, mais je les fais 
connaitre exactement au bas de chacun des chapitres. This method is 
perhaps justifiable in a book which aims only at being a preliminary 
sketch, but it is to be regretted that M. Debidour has not allowed himself 
occasionally to make an exception to his rule. There are numerous 
passages in which it is of great importance to know exactly the authorities 
on which particular statements are based. He accepts, for instance, the 
popular account of the massacres of Galicia in 1846; he speaks of 
‘horrible massacres encouraged and paid for by the court of Vienna’ 
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(i. 427), and repeats the accusation (ii. 246). In a foot note he adds 
further details. ‘The Austrian government offered a price of ten florins 
for each insurgent put to death.’ There is no mention of the fact that 
these accusations have been, denied, and apparently, to some extent at 
least, disproved. So in the account of the retreat of Napoleon I (i. p. 6), 
of the negotiations between Kossuth and Napoleon III, and Bismarck and 
Napoleon III (ii. 804), we desiderate some more accurate account of the 
authorities which he considers best worthy of credence. 

Generally, however, this omission is less serious because the author 
does not seem to have gone beyond the ordinary and easily accessible 
authorities. He appears in no case to have had recourse to unprinted 
documents. He claims, on the other hand, to have used ‘all the evidence, 
come whence it might, provided that it was serious’ (p. xii). For 
English and French history down to 1848 he appears, in fact, to have con- 
sulted all the most valuable authorities. In German and Italian matters 
his account is less satisfactory; some of the most important works he 
seems not to have used at all. Sybel’s book doubtless appeared too late 
to be available to him, but he has completely neglected the works of 
Treitschke and Biedermann, and made little use of Ranke. The result is 
visible in the narrative; though even in dealing with Prussia he shows 
the admirable impartiality which is his greatest merit, the account of 
Prussian and North German affairs is often vague and even inaccurate. 
The position of the Prussian statesmen at the congress of Vienna is never 
clearly stated ; the whole account of the congress is indeed written too 
much under the influence of Metternich’s memoirs and Talleyrand’s 
correspondence ; so (p. 24) the real force of Prussia’s opposition to the 
aggrandisement of Bavaria and the middle states is not explained; the 
assignment of the Rhenish provinces to Prussia, which was a compromise 
suggested apparently by Castlereagh, is made one of the chief objects of 
the Prussian statesmen. Again, the whole account of the Schleswig- 
Holstein difficulties is unsatisfactory ; it is compiled from anti-Prussian 
sources, and he is entirely dominated by the feeling of the smallness of 
Denmark and the greatness of Prussia. He omits to record that the 
Danes were influenced as much as the Germans by a violently aggressive 
patriotic and revolutionary agitation. Again, he never explains the claims 
set up by the duchies that they should not be separated from each other, 
and in consequence he omits altogether the chief objection to the consti- 
tution of 18 Nov. (ii. pp. 264-5). 

In Italian affairs the same fault is often noticeable. There is no sign 
that he has used the very valuable correspondence of Cavour, and in 
consequence the account of Plombiéres and of the diplomatic difficulties 
of Piedmont during the expedition of Garibaldi is very insufficient. Nor 
is there any account of the attempted negotiations between Victor 
Emmanuel and Ferdinand II in April 1865, and the relation of events 
in Central Italy in this year is so compressed as to give a very wrong im- 
pression. The English parliamentary papers about Italy do not seem to 
have been used. In treating the earlier portion English authorities have 
been too much neglected ; the account of the movements of the fleet before 
the outbreak of the war in 1854 require correction by a use of Stratford 
de Redclyffe’s journal and papers. Kinglake’s ‘Crimea’ is strangely 
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omitted from the list of books used. It is, indeed, difficult to see on what 
principle this has been made; there is no attempt to distinguish 
between books which are really first-hand sources, such as Wellington’s 
Despatches, the Metternich Memoirs, or Bismarck’s Correspondence, and 
works which are purely popular, such as Simon’s ‘ Life of Bismarck’ and 
M‘Carthy’s ‘History of Our Own Times.’ It is not complete either 
as a guide to original authorities or as a help to the other literature of 
the subject. They seem indeed to be simply an unarranged list of the 
books that M. Debidour has read. 

It is probably due to this absence of system in the use of authorities that 
there is often a want of clearness and definiteness in the statement of the 
terms of treaties and in following the course of events. The account of 
events of 1848 in Germany is not clear; in the account of the relations 
between the king of Prussia and the assembly at Frankfort there is no 
explanation of the points at issue between the different parties; the 
questions of the absolute veto, of universal suffrage, of the differences 
between the Grossdeutsche and Kleindeutsche are referred to, but not ex- 
plained ; and in consequence the motives for the king’s decision not to 
accept the crown and the various influences brought to bear on him are 
inadequately expounded; a reader not previously acquainted with the 
matter would find it quite impossible to follow the narrative. This, in a 
book which appears to be addressed ad populwm, is a serious fault. 

These two faults—the absence of any critical use of his authorities 
and a want of definiteness in narrating complicated negotiations—-will, it is 
hoped, be remedied in the fuller work which the author promises us. On 
the other hand nothing but praise is due to the strict impartiality which 
he generally observes. Even in the cases where the account is one-sided, 
as in those referred to above, this is due as a rule to want of thorough 
investigation and not prejudice. The author professes himself a strong 
adherent of the Revolution; he is in consequence an opponent of the 
Orleanist monarchy and of the second empire. This enables him to do 
more justice to Palmerston than is usually the case with foreign authors ; 
and even in delicate matters, such as the Spanish marriages, the restoration 
of the Pope in 1849, and the outbreak of the war in 1870, his narrative 
seems quite free from national prejudice, though both in the Spanish 
marriages and in the Pritchard incident we sometimes find it difficult to 
know exactly what view the author takes, e.g. as to the extent of the dis- 
agreement between Sir Henry Bulwer and Lord Palmerston. 

There is, perhaps, too much tendency simply to repeat the popular 
traditional view. What he wishes to say is always well expressed, gene- 
rally without prejudice or passion, but it is generally a repetition of tra- 
ditional opinion and not often supported by any fresh considerations or 
original matter. 

In a work of this length a certain number of mistakes are inevitable. 
They are, however, neither frequent nor serious. In vol. ii. p. 7 he gives 
the impression that the constitution of Piedmont was promised after the 
revolution in Paris. In vol. ii. p. 37 the armistice after Navara is said to 
have been gained by the mediation of England. This is a confusion with 
the peace made subsequently (cf. p. 46). In vol. ii. p. 56 he states that 
Prussia sent representatives to the revised diet summoned by Austria. In 
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vol. i. p. 452, note 1, the date of the name Bomba, given to Ferdinand IT 
of Naples, is put too soon. The foot notes at the bottom of the page com- 
prise short biographies of all the men mentioned in the text. These 
would be much more useful if placed altogether at the end of the work ; 
the difficulty of finding the place in which the biography of each man is 
given prevents their being useful for reference. The index might also be 
improved. 

The matter is well arranged, full justice is done to the less attractive 
and sensational parts of history, and the events in the smaller states are 
not, as is often the case, neglected. The proportion of the narrative is well 
preserved, and throughout the work the author always keeps his main 
object before him ; he does not allow himself, as a less conscientious writer 
would have done, to be led into descriptions of wars and the more exciting 
events of internal politics. The book is happily free from the news- 
paper mode of treating history so common in books dealing with recent 
events. This is the case even in the last chapters, which deal with matters 
so recent that their history cannot yet be properly written. The admi- 
rable arrangement of the matter and the impartiality and good sense of the 
author will make the book a most valuable aid to the study of the period. 

James W. Heapiam. 


The Evolution of Property from Savagery to Civilisation. By Pau. 
LaFarcvuE. (London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1890.) 


PROPERTY as we have it to-day took its rise, according to M. Lafargue, 
when the tribal communism of the noble, because uncivilised, savage 
gave way before ‘ family collectivism,’ which emerged from within it and 
developed at its expense. Feudalism broke up this newer form of society, 
and then in turn yielded to the bourgeois movement, which, extending as 
regards its economic side over centuries, culminated politically in the 
revolution of 1789. Capitalistic property itself is, in like manner, destined 
to disappear—nay, is already disappearing —before state action and diffused 
social sentiment. In fine, property is an historic category doomed 
henceforth and for ever. To the working out of this thesis Lafargue 
brings some power of epigram and a widish, though casual, reading in the 
field of what is known as anthropology. And, if these could of themselves 
constitute a considerable treatise upon social science, some, at least, of 
the prerogative opinions with which the publishers have prefaced this 
English translation would be justified. The qualities, however, which 
made the magazine articles of ‘ Fergus’ pass muster altogether fail to 
secure a verdict for Lafargue’s book. Knowing little of the political 
economy which he yet criticises, ignorant of that Greek and Roman 
history which bulks somewhat large in the story of social evolution, 
dogmatic where he should be tentative, and rhetorical where he should be 
logical, Lafargue is thoroughly unequal to the great task which he has 
set himself. Be his conclusions right or wrong, they at any rate do not 
result in virtue of his methods of proof. 

Does anthropology vouch, so certainly as Lafargue holds, for a 
universal communism of horde or clan prior to the family with its more 
rigid category of property ? If, for reasons religious or scientific, a unity 
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of origin for the human race be taken as fundamental, then doubtless we 
shall be compelled either to explain the dissolution of the family into 
communal promiscuity of living or to accept as our primitive unit the 
horde, which as a fact seems here and there to have obtained. If, 
however, even the barest possibility of a plural origin for mankind be 
conceded, then evidently, while in one instance the ultimate fact for 
historical inquiry might be a communal clan, in another case the 
family might be primary, and Vico’s law of uniformity of development, 
as interpreted by Lafargue, would be pure assumption. But upon Vico’s 
law that all men pass through the same stages of evolution Lafargue’s 
whole theory is based. Moreover, by the use of this postulate of uni- 
formity some curious historical conclusions are elicited. Either Greece and 
Rome must have passed through a feudal stage in their progress towards 
capitalism or they cannot have been capitalistic. The former alternative 
is absurd ; therefore the non-existence of capitalism in the classic period 
is for Lafargue essential. There is no name, he says, for capital, in either 
Greek or Latin; nothing can exist unless it has a name; therefore 
capitalism, is a modern product. Neither premiss is true, and the 
conclusion is traversed by the facts. However, Lafargue’s—or the 
English printer’s—Greek-is for the most part confined to forms unknown 
to Liddell and Scott—geronia, andreies, mnotie, and the like—and his 
derivation of all the names for destiny from the portions distributed at 
communal repasts no more proves a knowledge of Greek than it proves 
the prevalence of communism. Lafargue’s Greek history too, while it 
has cognisance of Heraclides Ponticus, is yet capable of asserting the 
state maintenance ‘in the Greek republics’ of prostitutes for the use 
of the patrician families; and, again, it breaks out into the statement 
that ‘Solon maintained a college of pirates at Athens (‘ Institutes’ of 
Gaius),’ where the intended reference appears to be to a passage ap. 
‘ Dig.’ 47, 22, 4, not containing the libel. After this the reader is not un- 
prepared for silence about and apparent ignorance of that Roman capital- 
ism which is surely the central and perhaps the most significant fact in 
the history of property. 

History, however, is with Lafargue entirely subordinated to economics. 
Marx, he holds, has demonstrated ‘ beyond refutation’ that the essential 
condition of bourgeois property is ‘ the exploitation of the free producer, 
who is robbed hourly of a fraction of the value he creates.’ And the logical 
inference is the execrableness of the capitalist ‘who allows the workers 
that have enriched him to starve or to die in the workhouse.’ The 
falsity of Marx’s theory of value has been so thoroughly demonstrated by 
the Viennese school of economists, and is so nearly a matter of agreement, 
that we need not discuss it here. But the personalities which Lafargue 
permits himself to use on the strength of his obsolescent economic 
theory require some remark. Not only is Mr. Stanley a ‘ferocious and 
rapacious commercial traveller,’ but the work of ‘ the Giffens, Roschers, 
Lerry-Beaulieus, and other such small fry of political economy’ is 
described as ‘interested special pleading,’ with a reference to salary. To 
impute motive is not to refute; and, if the holding of erroneous views is 


a ground for attribution of bad motives, Lafargue himself might fall under 
suspicion. 
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Is it necessary to point out the fallacy of Lafargue’s chief remaining 
argument against civilisation, the direct inference from the cranial 
capacity of the savage to his intellectual? This should lead to the 
apotheosis of the hippopotamus. 
' The ‘ Evolution of Property’ is translated, or to be translated, into 
all languages. It has been welcomed by a chorus of approval from 
socialistic journalism. It is calculated to succeed as an appeal to the 
uneducated. For these reasons powder and shot are perhaps not altogether 
wasted when bestowed upon this blatant book. Hersert W. Buunrt. 





Historia de la Propiedad Comunal. By Rarazt ALTAMIRA 
y Crevea. (Madrid: Camacho. 1890.) 


Ir may be confessed that an attempt to trace the history of com- 
munal property, in all parts of the world, from prehistoric times down 
to the present day, within the compass of some 360 pages, can from 
the nature of things be little more than a sketch. But the very width 
of the writer’s scheme constitutes the special value of his book. 
Whether we agree with Mr. Seebohm or not, it cannot be denied that his 
work taught us the importance of evidence from other ages and other 
countries for the study of our own village community ; and it is, I think, 
in this direction that we must look for further light on its still obscure pro- 
blems. The plan adopted by Seiior Altamira, after careful consideration, 
for his study has been to divide history into four great periods—primitive 
civilisation down to the rise of feudalism, the medieval world, the age of 
monarchy and centralisation, and lastly the triumph of individualism in 
the age of revolution. To the consideration of these he adds a chapter 
summing up his researches and discussing the effects of contemporary 
legislation. Under each age he examines separately the phases of develop- 
ment which communal property assumed in various countries. In the 
first of these periods the writer sees communal property in the hands of 
groups based on kinship or common tradition, and absolutely free in 
their organisation. In the second, he traces-the decay of this principle 
to the northern invasions leading to the growth of feudalism with its 
principle of territorial lordship. In the third he looks to the towns, in 
their alliance with the rising powers of monarchy, as leading the reaction 
against feudal domination. In the fourth he detects the final blow to the 
system of communal property already long decaying from internal dis- 
' integration. 

| It is, of course, impossible in a brief notice to do justice to this 
elaborate study, but, as may be guessed, it will be found that the author 
sees in the medieval system encroachments on free communities rather 
than an inheritance of Roman servitude. He is therefore of the school of 
Kemble and of Vinogradoff, not of Seebohm, if we look at the matter 
from an English standpoint, which, by the way, he is well aware, must 
differ materially from the Spanish. A valuable bibliography, appended to 
the work, bears witness to the width of thé author’s reading, though one 
is surprised to find so important a work as that of Seebohm omitted. 
Altogether, this ‘Historia’ is a book to be secured by every student of 
this fascinating subject. J. H. Rounp. 
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Lectures on the Growth of Criminal Law wn Ancient Communities. 
By R. R. Cuerry, LL.D. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1890.) 


THE materials used by Professor Cherry for these lectures are for the 
most part tolerably familiar; but he has put them together with good 
judgment, and his book will be useful to students of history and law. 
He explains clearly the transition from the primitive lex talionis to eric 
fines and other forms of pecuniary compensation, and from compensation 
to infliction of penalties in the name of the supreme government. His 
illustrations are drawn from the ancient laws of Ireland, from the law of 
Moses, and from the Roman and English systems. 


King Ceadwalla’s Tomb in the Ancient Basilica of St. Peter. 
By L. Tesoron1t. (Rome: Bertero. 1891.) 


Tue lecture here reprinted gives, with explanation and comments, the 
gist of the most important authorities (O.E. Chron., Beda, ‘ Vita S. 
Wulmari,’ Paulus) relating to Ceadwalla’s death and burial and last 
journey. His tomb with the famous epitaph stood in the atriwm or 
paradisus in the Porch of the Popes, at the left-hand corner on entering 
the church, near to or in the old sacrariwm (according to the plan of 
Alfarano), opposite the tomb of St. Gregory the Great, which lay ante secre- 
tarium inter columnas porticalium. Kings Offa and Coenred were buried 
in the same cloister. King Burhred lies in the old ‘ Anglo-Saxon church’ 
of St. Mary (now Santo Spirito), near the Saxon postern. Ine and his 
queen rest either in this church or in the atrium of St. Peter. The 
tomb of Beda mentioned in the twelfth century as that of the English 
worthy, and described as lying in front of the Silver Gate, was, according to 
Sig. Tesoroni, the sepulchre of an Italian of like name. He further refers 
to certain relics of an Italian Beda long venerated at Genoa as belonging to 
the monk of Jarrow. 


Bertran von Born. Herausgegeben von ALBERT STIMMING. 
(Halle: Niemeyer. 1892.) 


Dr. Strmmine has put forth a second much revised and re-arranged text of 
Bertran de Born’s works, with excellent introduction, notes, and glossary 
in the neatly printed, handy form of Férster’s ‘Romanische Bibliothek.’ 
He has taken advantage of M. Thomas’s pretty little edition to amend and 
rearrange his former work, but he gives here only a plain text without 
variants, and studies the convenience of the historian or student of 
literature rather than the satisfaction of the textual critic. As to 
arrangement, so important in any study of Bertran, he follows Thomas 
rather than Clédat or his own former edition. He adopts the practical 
plan of ‘dotting’ combinations, and so materially assists the reader. 
There is much more work yet to be done on Bertran and the troubadours, 
but this edition is a step in advance, and certainly furnishes its quota of 
new light on the historical side. 
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Breve et Ordinamenta Populi Pistoriianni MCCLXXXIIII nune primum 
edidit Lupovicus ZDEKAUER. 4to. pp. lxxxvi-272. (Mediolani : 
Hoepli. 1891.) 


Tus second volume of Professor Zdekauer’s edition of the Statuti Pistoiesi 
proves to be as interesting as the first volume, of which, on its ap- 
pearance, an account was given in the EnaxisH Historican Review. 
The legislation of the Italian medieval communes may in a way be di- 
vided into two distinct periods, the first of which grows slowly with the 
growth of the commune itself, and finds finally its codification in a 
statute, the second developing towards the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury a series of dispositions which may be considered as the outcome of 
the increasing popular influence in the state. The collection of the 
‘Breve et Ordinamenta Populi Pistorii’ belongs to this second form of legis- 
lation, and is the more to be welcomed as there are so few examples of it 
already in print, and for Tuscany only one, the Pisan collection. Pro- 
fessor Zdekauer has very carefully prepared the edition, and in a very 
good preface has shown the origin and the early order of the collection 
that he publishes. These ordinamenta, added to the already published 
statutes of the ancient commune, give us now a complete idea of the 
municipal constitution of Pistoia in the thirteenth century. As the 
editor justly remarks, no town in Tuscany, and perhaps in Italy, has a 
collection of laws more complete and more scientifically arranged. Its 
publication may be of great use to the legal and constitutional history of 
the Italian middle ages. 













De Diplomatiska Férbindelserna mellan Stor Britannien under Gustav 
IV Adolfs Krig emot Napoleon. Af Dr. K. V. Key Aberg. (Upsala: 
Almquist & Wiksells Bogtryckeri-Aktiebolag. 1890-1891.) 


In two dissertations Dr. Key Aberg sets forth, mainly from unpublished 
despatches in the Swedish archives, the history of the relations between 
Great Britain and Sweden during the struggle against Napoleon. The 
part of his work which relates to the period before the peace of Tilsit is 
not of much importance. The king of Sweden hated Napoleon and was 
anxious about the retention of Swedish Pomerania. Being very poor, 
he entered into negotiations with successive ministries in England for 
subsidies to enable him to take part in the great attack on Napoleon, and 
incidentally to maintain his position to the south of the Baltic. Much 
time was, however, occupied in haggling over the terms, and in every case 
agreement was delayed till some victory of Napoleon’s rendered active 
operations impossible. 

Far greater interest attaches itself to the latter part of Dr. Key 
Aberg’s revelations. It seems that Canning, when he was meditating the 
attack on Copenhagen, told the Swedish envoy in London that Napoleon 
was urging Denmark to seize Swedish provinces, and thus to bar all pas- 
sage through the Sound. Dr. Key Aberg then shows that though Canning 
invited Sweden to occupy Sjeland, he grew cool as soon as his own 
object was accomplished. Subsequently, however, when in 1808 Sweden 
was threatened by France, Russia, and Denmark, he spoke in the 
strongest terms of the resolution of Great Britain to defend her Swedish 
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ally, sent a fleet to her help and a force of 10,000 men under Sir John 
Moore. Moore’s recall without attempting to accomplish anything has 
usually been attributed to the insistence of Gustav Adolf upon sending 
him to attack Russia or Denmark, whereas he was instructed only to act 
on the defensive. Dr. Key Aberg, however, shows that Canning fully con- 
templated aggressive action, and quotes contemporary Swedish authority 
for the suggestion that he merely wanted to back out of his engagements, 
because the rising in Spain offered him a more promising field of action. 
The explanation does not seem satisfactory, and Dr. Key Aberg himself 
points out that he has only half a story to tell. At all events the next 
biographer of Canning will be bound to supplement this painstaking 
work by inquiries into the correspondence preserved in our own record 
office. 


Professor Zimmer’s lecture ‘ Ueber die Bedeutung des irischen Elements 
fiir die mittelalterliche Cultur,’ published in the Prewssische Jahrbiicher 
for January 1887 (vol. lix. 27-59), though it did not supersede Haddan’s 
article on the‘ Scots on the Continent ’ (printed among his ‘ Remains ’), was 
still so full of interest, and contained so many illustrations drawn from the 
professor’s special field of learning, that we have long wished to see it in an 
English dress. We regret all the more that the volume entitled ‘ The Irish 
Element in Medieval Culture, by H. Zimmer, translated by Jane Loring 
Edmands’ (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1891), should 
offer nothing but a travesty of the original. The translator is ignorant of 
the commonest rules of German grammar and of the commonest facts of 
history. When she finds a sentence she cannot understand, she hopes to 
escape detection by a meaningless paraphrase or silent omission. She 
even expurgates the text in deference to American notions of deli- 
cacy. All the places where technical expressions about manuscripts 
or language occur are disfigured beyond recognition. Dr. Zimmer will 
learn many new things from this translation ; as that the Alemannenland 
means ‘ancient Germany,’ that Hadrian of Canterbury came ‘from Tar- 
sos,’ that Thassilo was ‘Grand Duke of Bavaria,’ and that Charles the 
Great lived ‘ near the end of the ninth century.’ But he may be com- 
forted to read of ‘ Frederick Barbarossa’s return from his crusade in 1189.’ 
A Wiirzburg Todtenbuch is made into ‘the court records,’ Cleriker are 
constantly ‘ priests,’ and the old Irish language is usually a ‘ dialect.’ Not 
content with misunderstanding almost every sentence and omitting much, 
the translator has made a number of insertions of her own with no indica- 
tion of the fact that they are not Dr. Zimmer's; she has also padded out 
her volume with a variety of superfluous footnotes, and thus needlessly in- 


creased the total of blunders in a thoroughly mischievous and discreditable 
book. 


Mr. George McCall Theal, in the last instalment of his History of 
South Africa, 1794-1834 (London: Sonnenschein. 1891), deals with the 
British occupation of Cape Colony from 1795 to 1803, its reocecupation in 
1806, and the measures subsequently taken to reconcile the Boers to 
British rule and to provide for the government of the colony during the 
first thirty years of British occupation. The period, therefore, will always 
be reckoned as that of the genesis of modern South African problems, 
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and, as one in which many burning questions have to be treated, requires 
delicate handling on the part of the historian. Mr. Theal has executed 
his task with fidelity, judgment, and success. He has been careful to 
discriminate between those elements in the several characters of the 
Boers and the British which were calculated to produce misunderstanding, 
and those which ought to have inspired mutual respect, and has thus 
paved the way for an impartial treatment of the difficulties which arose 
between them. From the point of view of the general historian 
Mr. Theal’s work contributes valuable materials for studying the problems 
involved when one civilised nation appropriates the colony of another 
without either displacing the old population or settling in such over- 
whelming numbers as to dominate its destiny. To English history it 
contributes what is almost a missing chapter in the biography of some of 
our great administrators and warriors of the Napoleonic period. It also 
throws light upon such matters as the mutiny at the Nore, the working of 
the old colonial system, and the importance of the Cape as commanding 
the ocean route from Britain to India. By no means the least interesting 
chapter of the book is that which treats of the history of the military 
organisation of the Zulus. The style of the book is clear and easy, the 
maps are good, and when the remaining volumes are completed Mr. Theal 


will have written what will certainly be a standard history of his own 
country. 


The seventh volume of Herr Brosch’s Geschichte von England (Gotha : 
Perthes. 1892) is founded on considerable study of the period with which it 
deals (1603-1689) and shows special knowledge of the Venetian archives. 
The fault of the book is its exaggeration. Herr Brosch does not appre- 
ciate the finer shades of character. Such very different personages as 
James I and Strafford, for instance, fare but badly in his hands. His ac- 
count of the Levellers again is bewildering simply because he confuses the 
political Levellers, who were individualistic in their ideas, with the diggers 
or self-styled True Levellers, who were socialistic. All that can be said 
for Herr Brosch’s comparison between Cromwell’s treatment of the garri- 
son of Drogheda with the treatment of the inhabitants of Beziers by the 
crusaders is that it is not quite as absurd as Mr. Morse Stephens’s com- 
parison between the slaughter of armed men at Drogheda and the butchery 
of unarmed men and women by Carrier at Nantes. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book has so long been an acknowledged autho- 
rity for the recent history, statistics, and accurate particulars of the 
political and economic condition of the different countries of the world, 
that it is unnecessary to do more than call attention to the last re-issue 
(London: Macmillan & Co. 1892), which is brought down to the acces- 
sion of the present khedive of Egypt. The editor, Mr. J. Scott Keltie, 
has fully maintained the reputation which the Year-Book acquired under 
his predecessor, the late Mr. F. Martin. The results of the last censuses 
are included, and the bibliographies of works of reference are especially 


good. Some maps, which are added for the first time, increase the use- 
fulness of the book. 
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An Introduction to the Local Constitutional History of the United States. 
By Grorce E. Howarp, Professor of History in the University of 
Nebraska. Vol. I. Development of the Township, Hundred, and 
Shire. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1889.) 


Tuts is a careful and solid piece of work. The more important portion is 
that in wnich Professor Howard sketches with great clearness and good 
sense the history of the local constitutions of the American colonies, 
showing how the township, the hundred, and the county of their old home 
were reproduced by the first settlers, and indicating the important local 
adaptations and variations that gradually grew up to suit the new condi- 
tions. Both the differences and the similarities of the original colonial 
constitutions are brought out in a very interesting manner. Equally 
instructive is the account of how in more recent times the western states 
borrowed, and adapted in borrowing, the local constitutions of the older 
states of the Atlantic seaboard. 

Mr. Howard has also thought fit to prefix to his accounts of the 
actual American towns, hundreds, and counties, an attempt to connect 
them with the constitutions of a much earlier age. He traces the township 
back to the mark, and in his anxiety to bring in every modern authority 
he even tries to pour the new wine of Mr. Seebohm into the old bottles of 
Kemble and Maurer. Similarly he discourses on the phrairia and the 
phyle by way of introduction to his history of the hundred. This part of 
the work is not original, and is written rather too much in a prize-essay 
style, with the technical terms of the modern German writers freely 
incorporated into the text, as if the English language could find no equiva- 
lent for ‘ Stamm’ or ‘ Vélkerschaft.’ Though all this part is not badly done, 
we cannot but think that the book would have been better without it. 


The Livret de l’ Ecole des Chartes, 1821-91 (Paris: Picard. 1891) 
contains a sketch of the history and a detailed account of the present 
organisation of that institution which has done for the scholarly and 
methodical study of history a service which we can only estimate by 
comparison with the loss England suffers from the absence of such a 
means of training here. A collection of official papers relative to the 
history of the school is added. After this comes a series of lists of archi- 
vistes paléographes and former éléves pensionnaires, alphabetical and 
chronological. The alphabetical list is for us the most interesting, forming 
as it does a brief biographical dictionary of French historical scholars with 
dates of birth and (where necessary) death, and an enumeration of the 
honours and official posts obtained by them. 


Ueber Archive in Ungarn: ein Fiihrer durch ungarlindische und 
siebenbiirgische Archive. Von Franz Zimmermann. (Hermannstadt: 
W. Krafft. 1891.) This useful bibliography is extracted from the latter 
portion of Band xxiii of the ‘ Archiv des Vereins fiir siebenbiirgische 
Landeskunde,’ and was certainly well worth reprinting. Western scholars, 
as @ rule, have no idea of the historical treasures preserved (or rather 
buried) in the archives of the out-of-the-way places of Hungary, so that 
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even the bare bibliographical details of the present compilation will open 
their eyes to the variety and importance of the fields to be explored in 
that direction. Briefly, Herr Zimmermann’s ‘ Fiihrer ’ is an alphabetical 
list of all the towns of Hungary possessing antiquarian documents, 
followed by a concise description thereof, with references to the original 
sources of information. A supplementary list of family archives is also 
given. Transylvania is particularly well represented, as was only natural, 
for, in the first place, the work itself is the production of a Transylvanian 
society, and in the second place we must never forget that Transylvania, 
under her long line of semi-independent princes, escaped to some extent 
the devastating Turkish yoke, which pressed so heavily for a century and 
a half upon central Hungary, and was thus able to save and add to her 
original archives. To this fortunate circumstance we owe, to take only a 
couple of instances, the voluminous Bethlen and Rakoczy ‘ Diplomataria,’ 
which throw so much light on the obscurer incidents of the thirty years’ 
war and the Turkish rule. Our only quarrel with Herr Zimmermann is 
about his title. Despite his plea in its favour, we can see no sufficient 
reason for substituting the clumsy circumlocution wngarldindische und 
siebenbiirgische for the simple and usual term wngarische. 
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II: [1792-1797]. Pp. xlvii,651. Hei- 
delberg: Winter. 20 m. 

BayErRiscHEe Regenten-Tafel von Herzog 
Garibald I [554] bis Kurfiirst Otto 
Heinrich [1559], nach dem Originale 
wiedergegeben von E. Albert. 7 plates. 
Bamberg: Buchner. Folio. 200m 

Bretow (G. von). Der Ursprung der 
deutschen Stadtverfassung. Pp. 147. 
Diisseldorf: Voss. 3 m. 

Cotumann (K. F.) Reussische G: schichte. 
I: Das Vogtland im Mittelalter. Pp. 
134. Greiz: Schlemm. 2m. 

Fouuse (F.) Sitten und Gebriiuche der 
Deutschen beim Essen und Trinken 
von den iltesten Zeiten bis zum 
Schlusse des elften Jahrhunderts. Pp. 
44. Wolfenbiittel (Leipzig: Fock). 1m. 

GasTEIGER (G. von). Die Zillerthaler Pro- 
testanten und ihre Ausweisung aus 
Tirol: eine Episode aus der vater- 
lindischen Geschichte, 


dargestellt. Pp. 160, portrait, Meran: 
Elimenreich. 3°50 m. 
Harnet (A.) Deutsches Staatsrecht. 


(Binding’s Systematisches Handbuch 
der deutschen Rechtswissenschaft. V, 
1.) I: Die Grundlagen des deutschen 
Staates und die Reichsgewalt. Pp. 
856. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
19 m. 

Kesset-Zeutscn (Freiherr von). Erin- 
nerungen eines Gardeoffiziers aus der 
Regierungszeit des Kénigs Friedrich 
Wilhelm IV. Wiesbaden (Berlin: 
Eisenschmidt). 2m. 


aktenmiissig’ 


Kirrner (K.) Der Reichstag von Niirn- 
berg [1480]. Pp.82. Wiirzburg (Leipzig: 
Fock). 2m. 

MeEnapiER (J.) Deutsche Miinzen: ge- 
sammelte Aufsiitze zur Geschichte des 
deutschen Miinzwesens. I. Pp. 260. 
Berlin: Weyl. 7:50 m. 

Merxet (C.) Adelaide di Savoia elettrice 
di Baviera. Pp. 412. Turin: Bocca. 9 1. 

Mortxe (Helmold von). Gesammelte 
Schriften und Denkwiirdigkeiten. I-IV. 
Berlin: Mittler. 24 m. 

Militérische Werke, herausgegeben 
vom Grossen Generalstabe, Abtheilung 
fiir Kriegsgeschichte. I. 1: Mili- 
tirische Korrespondenz; Krieg 1864. 
Pp. 244. Berlin: Mittler. 5m. 

Miuiennorr (K.) Deutsche Altertums- 
kunde. III. Pp. 352. Berlin: Weid- 
mann. 10m. 

Omprepa (L. Freiherr von). Ein han- 
noversch-englischer Offizier vor hundert 
Jahren : Christian, Freiherr von Omp- 
teda [1765-1815]. Pp. 322. Leipzig: 
Hirzel. 6m. 

Remann (E.) Abhandlungen zur Ge- 
schichte Friedrichs des Grossen. Pp. 
163. Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 3m. 

Rime (Gustav). Aus der Paulskirche. 
Berichte an den schwibischen Merkur 
aus den Jahren 1848-1849. Ed. by H. 
R. Schafer. Pp. 259. Stuttgart: 
Géschen. 4 m. 

Ruerert (P.) Die Chroniken der Stadt 
Konstanz. II. Konstanz: Ruppert. 





5 m. 

Scuwann (M.) Illustrirte Geschichte von 
Bayern. II. Stuttgart: Siiddeutsches 
Verlags-Institut. 11 m. 
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Scuwarz (W. E.) Briefe und Akten zur 
Geschichte Maximilians II. II: Zehn 
Gutachten iiber die Lage der katho- 
lischen Kirche in Deutschland [1573- 
1576;, nebst dem Protokolle der 
deutschen Congregation [1573-1578]. 
Pp. lii, 135. Paderborn: Bonifacius- 
Druckerei. 4°40 m. 


Stern (M.) Quellenkunde zur Geschichte 
der deutschen Juden. I: Die Zeit- 
schriftenliteratur. Kiel: Stern. 4 m. 

Stieve (F.) Wittelsbacher Briefe aus 
den Jahren 1590-1610, mitgetheilt 
von. V. Pp.129. Munich: Franz. 4to. 
4m. 


IX. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Anson (sir W. R.) The law and custom of 
the constitution. IL: The crown. Pp. 
494. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 14/. 

Arcupotp (W. A. J.) The Somerset re- 
ligious houses. (Cambridge Historical 
Essays, VI.) Pp. 407. Cambridge : Uni- 
versity Press. 10/6. 

Broerapxy, Dictionary of national. Ed. 
by S. Lee. XXXI: Kennett—Lambart. 
London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 15). 

BovueeEr (D. C.) Lord William Bentinck. 
Pp. 214, map. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 

Cauprivez, Letters patent of Elizabeth 
and James I, addressed to the uni- 
versity of, with other documents.: Ed. 
by J. W. Clark. Cambridge : University 
Press. 2/6. 

CuEstERFIELD (Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
earl of). Letters, with the Characters. 
Ed., with intr., notes, and index, by J. 
Bradshaw. 3 vol. Pp. 1453. London: 
Sonnenschein. 12/. 

Corton (J. 8.) Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
Pp. 222, portrait and map. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 2/6. 

Dopps (J.) Thomas Chalmers: a bio- 
graphical study. Pp. 386. London: 
Oliphant. 2/. 

Ewatp (A. C.) The life and letters of 
sir Joseph Napier, lord chancellor of 
Ireland. Revised ed. Pp. 346. London: 
Cassell. 7/6. 

Goopman (G.) The church in Victoria 
during the episcopate of Charles Perry, 


first bishop of Melbourne. Pp. 490. 
London: Seeley. 10/6. 
GumtauME LE Marécuan, comte de 


Striguil et de Pembroke, régent d’Angle- 
terre de 1216 a 1219, L’histoire de: 
poéme francais, publié par P. Meyer. 
I. Pp. 366. Paris: Renouard. 9 f. 

Howewt (James), historiographer royal 
to Charles II, The familiar letters of. 
Ed. by J. Jacobs. 2 vol. Pp. 850. 
London: Nutt. 24/. 

Innes (A. T.) Studies in Scottish history, 
chiefly ecclesiastical. Pp. 341. Lon- 
don: Hodder & Stoughton. 5/. 

Jounson (Samuel). Letters [30 Oct. 1731 
—18 Dec. 1784], collected by G. B. Hill. 
2 vol. Pp. lii, 423, 476. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 28/. 

omy (A.) Etudes anglo-normandes; 


Gérold le Gallois, Giraldus Cam- 
brensis. Pp. 228. Caen: Delesques. 

Kresy (T. F.) Annals of Winchester 
college, from its foundation [1382] 
to the present time. Winchester: 
Wells. 15/. 

Lincotn cathedral, Statutes of ; arranged 
by the late Henry Bradshaw, with 
documents. Ed. by C. Wordsworth. 
I: Liber Niger. Pp.486. Cambridge: 
University Press. 12/6. 

Lorrie (W. J.) The cathedral churches 
of England and Wales: their history, 
architecture, and monuments. Pp. 
263, plans. London: Stanford. 5/. 

MacxintosuH (J.) The history of civilisa- 
tion in Scotland. New ed. I. Pp. 
472. London: Gardner. 15/. 

Nicuotas papers: the correspondence of 
sir Edward Nicholas, secretary of state. 
Edited by G. F. Warner. II: January 
1653-June 1655. Pp. 378. London: 
Camden Society. 4to. 

OupEn (T.) The church of Ireland. Pp. 
438. London: Gardner. 6). 

Privy Council of England, Acts of the. 
New series. IV: [1552-1554]. Ed. by 
J.R. Dasent. Pp. 492. London: H.M. 
Stationery office. 

Ramsay (sir J. H.) Lancaster and York : 
a century of English history [1399- 
1485]. 2vol. Pp. xlviii, 498, xxxiii, 
560, maps and illustr. Oxford: Cla- 
rendon Press. 36/. 

Rounp (J. H.) Geoffrey de Mandeville : 
a study of the anarchy. Pp. 466. 
London: Longmans. 16). 

Sarntssury (G.) The earl of Derby. (The 
queen’s prime ministers.) Pp. 220. 
London: Low. 3/6. 

Suore (T. W.) A history of Hampshire, 
including the Isle of Wight. Pp. 286. 
London: Stock. 7/6. 

Sruart (J. S. S.) & Caarnes (E.) The 
costume of the clans. 37 plates 
Edinburgh: Grant. Folio. 51. 5s. 

Tompson (Edith). The wars of York and 
Lancaster [1450-1485]. (English his- 
tory from contemporary writers.) Pp. 
165. London: Nutt. 16mo. 1/. 

Verney (lady). Memoirs of the Verney 
family during the civil war.- 2 vol. 
Pp. 362, 454, plates. London: Long- 
mans, 42/. 
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X. ITALIAN HISTORY 


Bersezio (V.) Il regno di Vittorio 
Emanuele II. VI. Pp. 518. Turin. 
Capasso (G.) Il primo viaggio di Pier 


Luigi Farnese [1537]. Pp.46. Parma: 
Battei. 

Canto V, Cronaca del soggiorno di, in 
Italia [1529-1530]: documento pubbli- 
cato da G. Romano. Pp. 286. Milan: 
Hoepli. 16mo. 41. 

Farces (L.) Stendhal diplomate: Rome 
et l’Italie de 1829 4 1842. Pp. 299. 
Paris: Plon. 18mo. 3°50 f. 

Foresto (G.) Le monete delle zecche di 
Salerno. I. Pp. 43, plates. Salerno: 
tip. del Commercio A. Volpe. 

Gasotto (F.) Ricerche e studi sulla 


storia di Bra. I. Pp. 307. Bra: 
Racca. 2°50 1. 
Hartmann (L. M.) Urkunde_ einer 


rémischen Girtnergenossenschaft vom 
Jahre 1030. Pp. 19. Freiburg: Mohr. 
4to. 2°80 m. 

Marcuesan (A.) L’universitaé di Treviso 
nei secoli XIII e XIV, e cenni di storia 


civile litteraria della citt& in quel 
tempo. Pp. 400. Treviso. 
Nose (F.) I codici di Giovan Luca 


Barberi sullo stato delle regalie della 
monarchia: siciliana nei primordi del 
sedicesimo secolo. Pp. 151. Palermo. 

O’Ciery (The). The making of Italy. 
Pp. 560. London: Paul, Triibner, & 
Co. 16). 

Ort y Brut (V.) Italia en el siglo XV. 
Pp. 537. Madrid. 4to. 

Ricasont (barone Bettino). Lettere e 
documenti. Pubblicati per cura di M. 
Tabarrini e A. Gotti. VII. Florence: 
Le Monnier. 

Ropocanacui (E.) Les statuts de la cor- 
poration des cochers de Rome. Pp. 18, 
2 plates. Paris: Picard. 4to. 2 f. 

Sismonpr (S. de) & Fasris (C.) Storia 
della liberta in Italia. Pp. 549. Milan: 
Vallardi. 16mo. 31. 

Spancenserc (H.) Cangrande I della 
Scala [1291-1320]. (Jastrow’s Histo- 
rische Untersuchungen. XI.) Pp. 219, 
map. Berlin: Gaertner. 6m. 

Tarpuccr (F.) La patria di Giovanni 
Caboto. Pp. 39. Turin: Bocca. 


XI. HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS 


Hott0 (I. de). Bijdrage tot de geschie- 
denis van het Utrechtsche schisma. 
Pp. 160. The Hague. 

Knurre, (W. P. C.) De toestand der 
Nederlandsche katholieken ten tijde 
der republieck. Pp. 366. The Hague: 
Nijhoff. 


Lanaye (L.) Cartulaire de la commune 


XII. SCANDINAVIAN 


Danicagz, Regesta diplomatica historiae. 
Series secunda. II, 1. Pp. 288. 
Copenhagen. 4to. 

Nuietsen (O.) Kjobenhavn under Kong 
Frederik den fjerde [{1699-1730]. I. 
Pp. 240. Copenhagen. 


XII. SLAVONIAN 


Kanenpacu (J.) Les humanistes polonais. 


Virrorio (G.) Margherita di Savoia. 
Pp. 159, portrait. Naples. 
de Dinant. IV [1556-1620]. Pp. 387. 


Namur: Wesmael-Charlier. 5 f. 
Linven (H. vander). Histoire de la con- 
stitution de la ville de Louvain au 
moyen fige. Pp. 194. Ghent: Clemm. 
Rerrsma (J.) Geschiedenis van de her- 
vorming en de hervormde kerk der 
Nederlanden. I. Pp. 224. Groningen. 


HISTORY 


Puavx (F.) Histoire de ]’établissement 
des protestants francais en Suéde. 
Pp. 212. Lausanne: Mignot. 5 f. 

Rusin (M.) Studier til Kjobenhavns og 
Danmarks historie [1807-1814]. Pp. 
652. Copenhagen. 


HISTORY 


Regesten zur schlesischen Geschichte 


Pp. 72. Fribourg: Librairie de l’uni- [1301-1315], herausgegeben von C. 
versité. 3°75 f. Griinhagen und C. Wutke. Pp. 359. 
Smestaz, Codex diplomaticus. XVI: Breslau: Max. 4to. 10m. 
XIV. HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
FernAnpez MontaNa (J. F.) Mas luz de VII. Pp. 589. Madrid: Impr. del 
verdad histérica sobre Felipe II el Depdsito de la Guerra. 4to. 9°50 pes. 


prudente y 

Madrid. 4to. 
Gomez bE ArtecHe y Moro (general J.) 

Guerra de la independencia [1808-1814]. 


su reinado. Pp. 660. 


Hervas y Buenvia (J.) Diccionario his- 
térico-geografico de la provincia de 
Ciudad-Real. Pp. 580. Madrid. 4to. 

LEonaRDO pE Arcensona (B.) Conquista 
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de las islas Malucas al rey Felipe III. 
Pp. clxiii, 407. Zaragoza. 4to. 
Moret (J. de). Investigaciones histéricas 
de las antigiiedades del reino de 
Navarra. IX. Pp. 358, plates. 
Madrid: Murillo. 4to. 6 pes. 
Oxrvart (M. de). Coleccién de los tratados, 
eonvenios,y documentos internacionales 


celebrados por nuestros gobiernos con 
los estados extranjeros, desde el reinado 
de dofia Isabel II hasta nuestros diaz. 
Il. Pp. 228. Madrid: tip. El Pro- 
greso Editorial. 4to. 

Roprievez Vina (A.) La reina doiia 
Juana la loca. Pp. 578. Madrid. 
4to. 


XV. SWISS HISTORY 


Cornetius (C. A.) Die Griindung der Cal- 
vinischen Kirchenverfassung in Genf 
[1541]. Pp. 39. Munich: Franz. 4to. 
1:20 m. 

DANDLIKER (K.) Geschichte der Schweiz 
mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die 
Entwicklung des Verfassungs- und 
Kulturlebens. II. 2nd ed. enlarged. 
Pp. 795, maps, &c. Ziirich : Schulthess. 

Fazy (H.) L’alliance de 1584 entre Berne, 
Ziirich, et Genéve: notice historique. 
Pp. 127. Geneva: Georg. 3 f. 

Gravusiinpen, Rechtsquellen des Cantons, 
herausgegeben von R. Wagner und L. R. 


von Salis. II. Pp. 171. Basel: Reich. 
4f. 


—— Urkunden zur Staatsgeschichte 
Graubiindens zusammengestellt von C. 
Jecklin. I. Pp. 63. Chur: Hitz. 
1f 


Mertnincer (E.) Une chronique suisse 
inédite du XVI* siécle: Circkell der 
Eidtgnoschaft von Andreas Ryff. 

84, plates. Basel: Geering. 

Mouypen (B. van). Essais historiques. 
II: La Suisse sous le pacte de 1815 
[1830-1838]. Pp. lxiv, 563. Lausanne: 
Rouge. 8 f. 


XVI. AMERICAN HISTORY 


Bancrort (H. H.) Chronicles of the 
builders of the Commonwealth. VI. 
San Francisco. The History Company. 

Dawes (Anna L.) Charles Sumner. Pp. 
340. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 
12mo. 

FernAnvEz Duro (C.) Pinzén en el 
descubrimiento de las Indias; con 
noticias criticas de algunas obras re- 
cientes relacionadas con el mismo des- 


cubrimiento. Pp. 363. Madrid: 
Rivadeneyra. 5°50 pes. 

Fisuer (G. P.) The colonial era. Pp. 
348. New York: Scribner. 12mo. 


Fiske (J.) The discovery of America; 
with some account of ancient America 
and the Spanish conquest. 2 vol. Pp. 
516, 631. London: Macmillan. 18/. 

GarrarEL (P.) Histoire dela découverte de 
V’Amérique depuis les origines jusqu’d 
la mort de Christophe Colomb. 2 vol. 
Paris: Rousseau. 18 f. 

Grimge (A. H.) Life of Charles Sumner. 
Pp. 417, portrait. New York: Funk 
& Wagnall. 12mo. 

Hate (E. E.) Story of Massachusetts. 
Pp. 363, illustr. Boston: Lothrop. 

Kinesrorp (W.) The history of Canada. 


V: [1763-1775]. Maps. Toronto: 
Rowsell. 15/. 

Lanerry (J.) History of the church in 
Eastern Canada and Newfoundland. 
Pp. 256, map. London: Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge. 12mo. 
3 


Parxman (F.) The half-century of con- 
flict. 2vol. Pp.720. London: Mac- 
millan. 25/. 

Powrer (J.) History of the Argentine 
republic, from the landing of Solis until 
the present day. Pp. 132, illustr. 
London: Grevel. 2/6. 

Rosrnson (R. E.) Vermont. Pp. 379. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Rowxanpd (Kate M.) The life of George 
Mason [1725-1792], including his 
speeches, public papers, and corre- 
spondence. 2 vol. Pp. 454, 527, por- 
trait. London and New York: Putnam. 

Wasuineton (George). Journal of my 
journey over the mountains while sur- 
veying for lord Thomas Fairfax, baron 
of Cameron, in the Northern Neck of 
Virginia, beyond the Blue Ridge [1747, 
1748). Ed. by J. M. Toner. Pp. 147, 
maps. Albany, U.S. A.: Munsell. 
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Contents of Periodical Publications 


I. FRANCE 


Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques, vii. 2. April—C. pr La 
LanvE DE Catan: The constitutions of 
Louisiana {sketching the successive 
modifications in the constitutions of 
Louisiana from 1812 to 1879. The 
French ideas contained in the original 
constitution gave way to American 
ideas. A reaction against the too 
democratic provisions of recent con- 
stitutions resulted in the constitution 
of 1879]._—E. Junop: Bavaria and 
the German empire (tracing the 
development of constitutional govern- 
ment in Bavaria, and the part played 
by Bavaria in German politics down to 
the formation of the empire in 1871. 
The writer concludes by an examination 
of the present legal position of Bavaria 
with respect to the empire]. V. 
Bérarp: The nationalities of Mace- 
donia {on the numerical strength and 
political aims of its different nation- 
alities]. 

Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, lii. 
5, 6—N. Vators prints a speech de- 
livered before Charles V of France [14 
July 1380} by Martin, bishop of Lisbon, 
ambassador of the king of Portugal 
(showing that, probably before the end 
of 1379, Portugal transferred her 
attachment from Urban VI to Clement 
VIT).—E. Tamuarp pe CHARDIN 
prints the register of Barthélemi de 
Noces, secretary and treasurer to the 
duke of Berri [1374-1377], second part 
{accounts, inventories, letters, and 
documents], concluded._—H. Omonr 
prints the will of Erkanfrida, widow of 
count Nithadus [853, now in the 
Phillipps library at Cheltenham].—R. 
MeR.ET: The foundation of the abbey 
of Neauphle-le-Vieux, dio. Chartres 
[shown to have taken place in 1078], 
with two documents [1078 and 1152-3). 
——A. Lerovx prints the text of the 
{already published] privilege granted 
by Charles V of France to the citizens 
of Aiz-la-Chapelle [March 1369] in 
honour of Charles the Great.——P. M. 
Perret: James Galeoto and the re- 


public of Venice [a biography, with a 
detailed account of the Breton cam- 
paign of 1488]._—S. Luce prints a 
document on Bertrand du Guesclin at 
the siege of Rennes ([1357].——L. 
Deiste notes the abbreviated forms of 
the names Berengarius and Gerardus 
(Geraldus) in the thirteenth century 
[BR. and GR.]—F. Lor: Ninth cen- 
tury bishops of Paris (showing that 
bishop Elisiard died not in 988 but 990 
or 991, and that his successor was 
Reginald, leaving no room for bishop 
Gilbert mentioned by Rodulf Glaber]. 
—-C. V. Lanexots: Notes on Pont 
d’ Aumelas [in supplement to article in 
part iii. of this volume]. 


Revue des Etudes Juives, No. 46. October. 


—S. Kann prints unpublished docu- 
ments on the Jews at Montpellier in the 
middle ages ; concluded. 


Revue Historique, xlviii. 2. March—A. 


Grry: Studies in historical criticism ; 
the history of diplomatic [a portion of 
the writer’s forthcoming ‘Manuel de 
diplomatique,’ dealing with the study 
of diplomatic materials before Mabillon, 
and with the science of diplomatic as 
founded by Mabillon and developed 
since his time]._—Comte J. pv Hamen 
DE Brevit: The political testament of 
Charles V of Lorraine [published in 
1698 and asserted to have been drawn 
up in 1687. The writer argues against 
its genuineness]._E. Petrr: Rodulf 
Glaber {attempting to reconstruct his 
biography, with remarks on the charac- 
ter of his chronicle].——A. Stern: 
The manuscript of Talleyrand’s me- 
moirs [pointing out a passage referred 
to by Oelsner in 1821 which does not 
appear in the published edition of the 
memoirs].—-P. Brerrranp: The au- 
thenticity of Talleyrand’s memoirs 
(defending M. de Bacourt). 


Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, vi. 2. 


E. Ropocanacut: The embassy of Im- 
periale Lescaro, doge of Genoa, to 
Versailles in 1685 [the treaty between 
France and Genoa, after the bombard- 
ment of the latter by the French fleet, 
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required the doge to come to Versailles 
to make his submission to Louis XIV. 
The ceremony is described from the 
account of one of the doge’s suite] .—— 
E. Jarry: An arrest of ambassadors in 
the fifteenth century (ambassadors from 
the council of Constance to Charles 
VI of France seized by order of John 
the Fearless, duke of Burgundy, and 
rescued by the duke of Bar)._—A. 
JouBeRT: Passages of ambassadors 
through Angers (1487-1692, together 
with accounts of visits of Mary Stuart, 
1548, Henrietta Maria, 1644, and 
James II of England]. E. Frey: 
The League and Henry ITI (an account 
of the attempt of Dom Jean de la 
Barriére, abbé de Feuillants, to ne- 
gotiate a reconciliation between Henry 
III and Paris in 1588].——Bovunay DE 
ta MevurtHe: The correspondence of 
Talleyrand with Napoleon during the 
campaign of Marengo (letters, bulletins, 
and a report summarising the relations 
of the republic with foreign powers 
other than Austria and England].—— 
Duc pE Broeure : Talleyrand’s memoirs 
(vindicating the authenticity of the 
memoirs and the character of M. de 
Bacourt}. 

Revue des Questions Historiques, li. 2. 










-Archiv fiir Literatur- und Kirchenge- 
schichte des Mittelalters (Freiburg), 
vi. 3, 4.—H. Denir.e prints the statutes 
of the university of scholars jurists at 
Padua [1331, with an introduction 
describing the manuscript, and examin- 
ing the formation of the collection 
and its relation to earlier and later 
statutes, and to those of the university 
of Bologna; with a criticism of A. Gloria 
and observations on the importance of 
the statutes now published]. 

Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Sitzungsberichte der philos.-philol. 
und hist. Classe, 1891, 4.—E. Wéurr- 
LIN: The Scriptores historiae Augustae. 
I: Their language. II: Trebellius 
Pollio. III: Flavius Vopiscus. IV: The 
documents contained in them. V: Vo- 
piscus as the editor of the collection. 
——Kermz: A master-singer of the 
Jifteenth century and his book of songs 
{in a Munich manuscript, printing 
large portions of the text. 

Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswis- 
senschaft (Freiburg), vi. 2.—R. Fester: 
Humboldt and Ranke’s doctrine of 
ideas. —-E. Bernuetm: The origin of 
the German town, in criticism of R. 
Sohm’s theory.—H. BavumcGarten: 
Charles V and the Roman catholic 
league of 1538.——J. DrerFENBACHER : 
Lambert of Hersfeld as an historian 

{dealing with his use of his materials 








Il. GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 






P. Auuarp: Roman paganism in the 
fourth century.—F. Vernet: Pope 
Martin V and the Jews, with a calendar 
of eighty-four § documents.——J. 
Genpry: The conclave of 1774-1775 
and the first year of Pius VI’s ponti- 
Jicate.——L. Sciout: The directory and 
the republic of Bern [1797-1799].—— 
G. Kurru: The discussion at the 
council of Macon [585] about the word 
‘homo’ as applied to females [could 
the word be used as epicene ?]}_—F. 
Puatne: The Syriac life of St. Alexis 
and the substantial genuineness of the 
Latin life——E. Vacanparp: Recent 
works upon St. Bernard. 


Société de l’Histoire du Protestantisme 


Francais. Bulletin historique et litté- 
raire. xl, 2, 3. February, March— 
O. Doven: The origin of the French 
reformation [maintaining that it took 
its source not from Luther but from 
Lefévre of taples, and that its distinc- 
tive character was due to Farel].— 
C. Reap: Louis XIV and the Hugue- 
nots in 1699 [printing memorials of the 
abbés de Camps and Fleury in favour 
of their restoration]. E. Rorr prints 
a letter of Henry IV on the eve of the 
peace of Nemours (June, 1585, illus- 
trating his religious views]. 


his competence as a judge of causes 
and motives, and his relation to the 
‘Carmen de bello Saxonico,’ with criti- 
cism of particular points in his narra- 


tive]—_R. Davipsonn: ‘ Conswles’ 
and ‘ boni homines’ [arguing from a San 
Gimignano document of 1147 that 
the latter were the citizens who per- 
formed military service, and a commit- 
tee of whom exercised the powers of 
government in the absence of consuls 
or rectors]._—A. Curovust: Dietrich 
von Niem and the council of Constance 
{dealing with the recent literature of 
the subject], with a letter from the 
council concerning Niem [29 Jan. 
1416]..—E. von Borries: On the 
capture of Francis I [24 Feb. 1525, 
examining the details). 


Goéttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1892, 4. 


15 February—W. Sicxeu: Fustel de 
Coulanges’ ‘Invasion germanique.’ 
1 April— K. von Amma: 
Ficker’s ‘ Untersuchungen zur Rechts- 
geschichte,’ ii— G. von Betow : Works 
on historical method [by E. Bernheim, 
E. Gothein, and D. Schiifer]. 9. 
1 May—G. Geruanp: Partsch’s 
#‘ Philipp Cliiver’——10. 15 May— 
O. Trevse: Bewrlier’s ‘ Culte impérial.’ 
—-G. von Brtow: Hegel’s ‘ Stidte 
und Gilden.’ (chiefly against Gierke’s 
criticism]. 11. 1 June—C. Korr- 
scHau: Bernhardi and. Delbriick. on 


=7. 
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modern strategy [Frederick the Great, 
Napoleon, and Moltke). 

Historisches Jahrbuch (Munich), xiii. 1, 2. 
—N. Pautus: The Austinfriar Thomas 
af Strassburg and the Carthusian 
Ludolph of Saxony, and their position 
towards the interdict [after the death 
of Lewis the Bavarian: showing the 
account given by the protestant chroni- 
cler, Daniel Speckler, of their antipapal 
action to be devoid of foundation]. —— 
J. Rissam: On the history of the sys- 
tem of international posts in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, with 
a survey of recent literature on postal 
history, and three documents [1593, 
1598].——B. Dune: Wallenstein in 
relation to the Jesuits [examining the 
causes which led to his opposition to 
them]..—H. Gravert: On the Ger- 
man legend of the emperor [tracing its 
origin, its association with Frederick 
II, and then (with localisation in 
Thuringia) with Landgrave Frederick 
(III), and attempting to explain the 
confusion which finally. connected it 
with Frederick Barbarossa].__—W. E. 
Scuwarz prints two documents on 
Albert V of Bavaria’s first application 
to the holy see for the concession of the 
Cup to the laity, permission of the 
marriage of the clergy, and modifica- 
tion of the rules concerning fasting 
[1555].——A. Enruarp: The church of 
the holy Cross without Jerusalem, and 
its library [with a catalogue of its 
manuscripts}. H. Gravert: The 
forged diploma of Charles the Great 
for Aachen [a reply to P. Scheffer- 
Boichorst’s article in the ‘ Mittheil. des 
Inst. fiir ésterr. Gesch.-Forsch.’ noticed 
below]. H. V. Savertanp: The 
itinerary of the antipope Clement VII 
down to his arrival at Avignon (20 
Sept. 1378-20 June 1379]..—H. V. 
SavERLAND prints an excerpt from a 
letter written from the court of Charles 
V in Spain [12 Jan. 1535).——F. Drr- 
TRIcH: On the fifth article of the Re- 
gensburg book of 1541 [and Gropper’s 
share in it].—H. Graverr: On the 
antecedents of the election of Rudolf of 
Habsburg. H. Gravert: Lupold of 
Bebenburg’s doctorate {at Bologna; 
showing him to have been a disciple of 
Johannes Andreae}. 

Historische Zeitschrift (Munich), Ixviii. 1. 
—F. Txupicnuum: The holy Femge- 
richt [reasserting, in reply to his critics, 
his view of the connexion of the vehm- 
gericht with the inquisition].——P. 
Bamuev: Talleyrand’s memoirs. 
M. L. prints a military order of Frede- 
rick William I (29 Dec. 1716]..—E. 
JoacHim: On the preliminary stages of 
the Prussian municipal ordinance of 
19 Nov. 1808. 

Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 
reichische Geschichtsforschung (Inns- 
bruck), xiii, 1.—M. Tanot: The 





jinance of the papal chancery from the 
thirteenth to the middle of the fifteenth 
century [giving particulars of the 
charges made for bulls and other docu- 
ments, and of the official procedure and 
diplomatic rules of the chancery], 
printing (1) ‘Taxa cancellariae apo- 
stolicae ’ [1254-1258], (2) ‘ luramentum 
distributoris litterarum apostolicarum,’ 
and (3) an extensive ‘ Liber taxarum 
cancellariae apostolicae paparum 
Avinionensium temporibus.’—— P. 
Scuerrer-Borcnorst: Hacursus.1: On 
the beginnings of the ecclesiastical con- 
test under Henry IV: The forged 
diploma of Charles the Great for 
Aachen [maintaining against H. 
Grauert that it is not earlier than the 
twelfth century, and rejecting any con- 
nexion with Nicolas II’s decretal of 
1059; and The synods of Sutri (Janu- 
ary 1159] and Rome [Easter 1059; 
in criticism of L. von Heinemann ; with 
textual notes on Peter Damiani’s ‘ Dis- 
ceptatio synodalis ’}. Il: The decisions 
of the imperial court in the affairs of 
the abbey of Beaupré (1174, printing 
two new documents and restoring the 
text of the judgment]. III: Frederick 
III of Zollern-Niirnberg and the dis- 
pute about the Meran succession. IV: 
Johann Kungstein, vicar of the greater 
church of Mainz, an historian of the 
fourteenth century [claimed as the 
author of the Mainz annals down to 
1402. His death is placed in 1404]. 
—-S. Herzperc-Franket prints a 
fourteenth century table serving as a 
perpetual almanack. -— O. Repuicn: 
On the birthplace of Walther von der 
Vogelweide.——E. Heycx prints four 
letters of the emperors Maximilian IT 
and Rudolf IIT to Lazarus von 
Schwendi. O. von Zauuincer: J. 
Ficker’s ‘ Untersuchungen zur Rechts- 
geschichte,’ I. 





Ergainzungsband iii. 2.—G. SEELIGER: 


The registers of the German royal 
court and the manner in which they 
were kept, down to 1493. I: The 
existing registers: i. Fragments of the 
fourteenth century; ii. The registers 
of Rupert; iii. The registers of Sigis- 
mund and Albert ; iv. The registers of 
Frederick III. Il. The system of re- 
cording. IIL: The administrative use 
of the registers {with indexes}.—_—The 
late A. Nissu: The edict of Chlotar IT 
(614, dealing with its bearing on the 
judicial position of the Frankish clergy, 
in connexion with the ecclesiastica! 
legislation of the East-Roman em- 
perors. The paper was left a fragment 
at the writer’s death]. E. von 
OrrentHat: The register of the 
chancery of Eugenius IV [a description 
of the volumes]. F. Kurze: The 
oldest.chronicle of the see of Magdeburg 
[by archbishop Tagino, 1004-1012. 
The writer explores its traces in 
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Thietmar, the Nienburg and the Mag- 
deburg annals, the ‘Gesta archiepisc. 
Magdeb.,’ and the Annalista Saxo; and 
reconstructs its textas redacted probably 
by Thietmar’s brother, Brun, abbot of 

Nienburg and Magdeburg, 1025-1034]. 

Nachrichten von der Kéniglichen Gesell- 
schaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottin- 
gen. 1892. 4.—F. Kretuorn : Jacobi’s 
tables for the calculation of Indian 
dates and Médhavdchdrya’s Kdlanir- 
naya.— F. Kress: Early Christian 
Greek texts from the Berlin museum 
[liturgical]. 

Theologische Studien und Kritiken 
(Gotha). 1892. 3.—J. Drasexe : Gre- 
gory of Nazianzus and his relation to 

Apollinarianism. 







Archeological Journal, No. 191.—J. L. 
Anpri: Symbolic animals in English 
art and literature.——J. Evans: The 
progress of archeology.——192.—E. 
Green: The history of the union jack. 
——A. HartsHorne: The swordbelts 
of the middle ages.——Mrs. H. Ware: 
The seals of the bishops of Carlisle and 
other seals belonging to that diocese. 
——E. Peacock: St. Helen [with lists 
of churches dedicated to her].——J. 


Macponatp: Ptolemy’s geography of 


North Britain [with special reference 
to the identification of Mrepwrdy orpa- 
téredov), with maps from manuscripts. 
Bunnett Lewis: The Roman 
—- of Augsburg and Ratis- 





Charch Quarterly Review, No. 67. 
April—London past and present.—— 
Sir Thomas More —-The historical 
works of Eusebius [their composition, 
editions, and  translations].——-The 


life of John William Burgon, dean of 


Chichester.-——The last days of pagan- 
ism [on G. Boissier’s ‘Fin du paga- 
nisme].’ 

Dublin Review, New Series, No. 2. April— 
Tre BrsHor or Satrorp (since Arch- 
bishop of Westminster): England’s 
devotion to St. Peter, secord article. 
The English school in Rome; Peter- 
pence.——L. Rivineton: The cowncil 
of Ephesus [in connexion with the 
papal supremacy]. E. Pracock: 
Protestantism in England [in the six- 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries]. 
——P. Hurizy: The Irish at Nantes 
[on Cornelius O’Keeffe, Roman catho- 
lic bishop of Limerick, 1720-1737, and 
the Irish college at Nantes]._—-The 
late W. Locxnart and E. 8. Purcenn: 
Cardinal Manning [chiefly on his life 
before his admission to the Roman 
catholic church]. 

Edinburgh Review, No. 360. April — 


Ill. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 





Quarterly Review, No. 348. 


Scottish Review, No. 38. 











Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie 


(Innsbruck), xvi. 2.—E. Mrcwagn: 
Dillinger, fourth article.-—-J. Breper- 
tack: The commemoration of the 
Austrian emperor in the canon of the 
mass {modelled on the form author- 
ised by Clement XIII, 1761). E. 
MicwaEL: William of Nogaret’s part 
in the attack on Boniface VIII, and 
The date of pope Martin I’s arrival at 
Constantinople during his exile [not 
654 but 653). 


Zeitschrift fir Wissenschaftliche Theo- 


logie (Leipzig), xxxv. 4.—J. DRASEKE : 
On Dionysius of Rhinokolura.-_—H. 
Geuzer: The ecclesiastical geography 
of Greece before the Slavonic irrup- 
tion. 


Semitic religions [on W. Robertson 


Smith).—The reminiscences of John 
Lewis Mallet (during the French revo- 
lution].—--Dr. Schliemann’s last ex- 
cavations.——General Marbot’s me- 
moirs, iii. 


Jewish Quarterly Review, No. 15.— 


J. E. Bupcetrr Mraxmy: The Jews of 
Morocco [the history of the early set- 
tlement of the Jews in the Moorish 
country is meagrely treated; and no 
mention is made of the few documents 
we possess, ¢.g. the letter of Judah ben 
Qoreish to the congregation of Fez 
(early in the tenth century) exhorting 
them to keep up the reading of the 
Aramaic translation of the Bible, or 
the casuistic responsa to the school of 
Fez and Taort (also of the tenth cen- 
tury); nor again are the early Jewish 
grammarians who went from Morocco 
to Spain referred to. Many of the 
Jewish customs of modern times said 
by Mr. Meakin to be peculiar to Mo- 
rocco are found also among the Jews 
of other countries; but his observa- 
tions based upon personal experience 
are of value]. 

April— 


William Thomson, archbishop of York 
[t 1890}.—The history of London. 
— John William Burgon, dean of 
Chichester {+ 1888). 

April—H. 
Goveu: Heraldry British and foreign. 
——C. R. Conner: The Canary island- 
ers [their ethnological affinities]. —- 
The marquess of Bute: David, duke 
of Rothesay (1378-1402].___T. G. 
Law: John Major, Scottish scholastic 
[1470-1550]._—-J. Mackay: The death 
of Gustavus Adolphus [printing in 
translation a narrative of an eye-witness, 
Hans von Hastendorff, who was in 
attendance on the king. It bears date, 
Liitzen, 16 June 1633]. 
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Archivio Storico Italiano (Florence), 5th 
series, ix. 1—A. Zanewur: The feast 
of the Assumption at Brescia in the 
middle ages [with orders, &c., 1430- 
1468].——C. pe Srerant: The admini- 
strative arrangements of the communes 
of Garfagnana from the twelfth to the 
eighteenth century. —G. Sanest prints 
documents on Malatesta Baglioni’s 
departure from Florence [1530]. —-G. 
Srorza prints a letter of Luigi Angio- 
lini inviting Lagrange to a position in 
the university of Pisa [1790-1791].—— 
A. Neri prints a letter of Carlo Botta 
[1810] in defence of his action in 1794. 
——A. vet Veccuto: Bartolommeo 
Malfatti [+ 15 Jan. 1892).——R. Davip- 
soHn : Samuel Liwenfeld [+t Dec. 1891). 
——Calendar of Strozzi papers, con- 
tinued. 

Archivio Storico Lombardo (Milan), xix. 
1.—G. Pagani: Topographical notes on 
Wippo [concerning Conrad II’s Italian 
journey in 1026].—L. Zerpr: The 
castle of Monza, first article —G. DE 
Castro: Count Pompeo Litta Biumi, 
from unpublished letters ——P. Gurn- 
ZONI prints an account of the battle of 
Morat as reported by the Milanese am- 
bassador at the court of the duke of 
Burgundy._— A. Capper prints a 
petition from Angelo Decembrio to the 
duke of Ferrara [c. 1467, for the re- 
storation of goods and other property 
of which he had been despoiled]._—— 
X.: On the statement that Christopher 
Columbus studied at Pavia (maintain- 
ing its trutb].—— Milanese notes. 
Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- 
tane, xvii. 1.—G. pen Grupice: Ric- 
cardo Filangieri under Frederick II, 
Conrad, and Manfred, fifth article-—— 
G. Crcr: Churches and chapels at 
Naples destroyed or awaiting destruc- 
tion, sixth article ; concluded.—_—G. pr 
Buasus : Giovanni Boccaccio at Naples. 
I: Introduction; The Florentines in 
the kingdom of Sicily [1266-1309].—— 
M. Scurpa: The duchy of Naples. In- 
troduction. I: Naples from the earliest 
times to the seventh century a.v.—— 


Istoricheski Viestnik.—March—S. Ta- 
TIscHEV: The diplomatic rupture be- 
tween Russia and Turkey in the year 
1853. III: The embassy of prince 
Menshikov to Constantinople [conclu- 
sion].—-N. Guriar: How Russian 
historians explain the rise of serfdom 
among us [more from economic causes 
than actual legislation].——April— 
A. L.; Potemkin [a sketch of his 





IV. ITALY 





V. RUSSIA 
(Communicated by W. R. Morrrzz) 






G. Sanest: The tournament of Barletta 
[1503], from an unpublished poem of 
the time. 


Bullettino dell’ Istituto Storico Italiano 


(Rome), xi.—C. Crronia: On the ‘ Anony- 
mus Valesianus II’ (describing minutely 
the two manuscripts of the work, Meer- 
man (Berlin) and Palatine (Vatican), 
and examining their relation (the latter 
dependent on, and inferior to, the 
former); discussing the use made of 
the ‘Anonymus II’ by John the 
Deacon, of Verona, in the fourteenth 
century (he used the Palatine manu- 
script, which was then at Verona) ; and 
arguing that the work, as we now have 
it, is a series of extracts from a larger 
history no longer preserved].——L. A. 
Ferrat: The treatise ‘de situ urbis 
Mediolanensis’ {really two works, 
‘ Vitae pontif. Mediolan.,’ of the tenth 
century, and ‘ Descriptio situs et urbis,’ 
of the eleventh ; with observations on 
the position of the church of Milan in 
the earlier middle ages].—{In these 
articles foreign names are strangely 


misprinted]. 
Nuovo. Archivio Veneto, ii. 2.—U. 
Matamant : Domenico Caminer [a 


Venetian journalist of the eighteenth 
century, 1751-1796].——P. Pryrton: 
The church of Piove di Sacco.——G. 
Monticoxo prints the capitulary of the 
art of painters at Venice [1271] with 
its supplements [down to 1311].——I. 
Carini prints a letter of the abbate 
Giuseppe Furlanetto [the lexicographer] 
to cardinal Mai [1843] and a list of 
manuscripts and works of art in the 
capitular archives at Cividale [1848]. 
F. Pewzecrm1: The Valle Ser- 
pentina in the histories of Marzagaia 
{between Belluno and Feltre}. 





Rivista Storica Italiana (Turin), ix. 1.— 


G. Ronpont: The history of the com- 
mune of Siena down to the battle of 
Montaperti-—F. Tarpucctr: The 
nationality of Giovanni Caboto [John 
Cabot; maintaining that he was a 
Venetian by birth, but of foreign ex- 
traction], with documents. 


career].——May—P. Su.: A _ recent 
tragedy in Bokhara [illustrating the 
vendetta among the natives]._—V. P. : 
Field-marshal Paskievitch and diplo- 
macy in the years 1827-1829 [notes on 
his Persian and Turkish campaigns]. 





RusskaiajStarina.— March-April—V. Bu- 


Basov: Prince de Ligne in Russia in 
the years 1780-1788, chap. iii——N. 
Octosuin: Social features of the 
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seventeenth century [documents from 
the archives of the minister of justice]. 
——N. Patavzov: Prince Cherskaski 
and the Bulgarian patriots in 1877. 
=—May— N. Ocuosurxs: Family 
papers of prince Basil Golitsin in the 
year 1677 [interesting as illustrating 
the life of the old Russian boyars].—— 
P. Punratin: Leading features of the 
expedition to Azov in 1695-96 [Peter’s 
well-known expedition, from contempo- 
rary letters of the Melnitski family]. 
——V. Soxnrav: The storming of 


Gunib in 1859 [recollections of the 
war in the Caucasus]._—V. Vonuar- 
LARSEI: Recollections of an orderly 
during the war with Turkey in 1877-78 
[the writer was in attendance upon the 
grand duke Nicholas}. 


Zhurnal Ministerstva Narodnago Pros- 


viestchenia. — March —D. Bacatet: 
The jus Magdeburgicum in Little 
Russia.——April—G. Forsten: The 
relations between Denmark and Russia 
im the reign of Christian IV [during 
the latter half of the sixteenth century]. 


VI. SPAIN 


Boletin de la Real Academia de la His- 
toria, xx. 3.—March—F. Fira prints 
documents relating to the early years 
of the episcopate in America [1501- 
1511] ——4.—April—U. Ropert: The 
condition of the Cluniac monasteries 


im Spain from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth century, as proved by the 
visitation reports and the minutes of 
the chapters general {the documents 
printed are of great interest). 


VII. SWITZERLAND 


Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische Geschichte, 
1892, 1.--E. Kriicer: The counts of 
Rapperswil in the thirteenth century, 
first article——_H. Bnresszav: 
forging of Henry IT’s charter for Ber- 
gell [1024, modelled on a document of 


Henry V].—G. Meyer von Knonav: 
The war of September and October 
1799, from the French military archives. 
= —Supplement.—R. WacKERNAGEL : 
Report on the town archives of Basel 
[with an inventory]. 


VIII. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Johns Hopkins’ University Studies in His- 
torical and Political Science x. 4.— 
G. Petrie: Church and state in early 
Maryland [to 1692). 

Magazine of American History. — March— 
President C. K. Apams: On the ori- 
ginal landing-place of Columbus and 
his burial-place [supporting R. Cro- 
nan’s conclusions].——Hon. J. O. 
Weutine: Slavery in the Territories. 
Il.——April—President E. D. War- 
FIELD: The expansion of the United 
States.——-R. 8. Ropertson; EHduca- 
tional development in the north-west 
[since 1783]. —-Judge W. A. Woop: 
The territory west of the Mississippi 
river [an outline of its history since 


1539]-==—May—S. C. Crarke: Hull’s 
surrender of Detroit, 1812 [a criticism 
of Mr. Adams’s history and defence of 
General Hull]._—B. H. pu Bots: Did 
the Norse discover America? [the 
writer thinks it not unlikely, but in- 
capable of proof].—J. M. Tonzr: 
The youth of George Washington —= 
June—M. van RenssELakEr: Lieutenant- 
general John Maunsell [1724-1795]. 
E. F. pe Lancer: King George’s per- 
sonal policy in England [with reference 
to the American colonies].—Hon. 
J. W. Gerarp prints three letters 
addressed to Dr. Daniel Sheldon (July 
1779, June 1780, and August 1814, on 
military affairs]. 





